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BOOK III. 

DEAMA. 

CHAPTEE I. 

PEB-SHAKISPEAEEAN DBAMA 

§ 1. Introductory. § 2 Lyly, Guene, PeeU, 

§ 3, Kyd, Marlowe. 

§ 1 Introductory, 

John Hetwood, epigrammatist and writer of interludes, 
had been a favourite at the Courts of Henrj VIII. and of 
Mary, and was prohahly alive at the beginning of our 
period. The interlude had been developed from the old 
morality play, m which the personages represented were 
not human beings, but qualities and absti actions In the 
mterludes of Heywood, Fancy and Folly, Sensual Appetite 
and the rest had given place to personages typical not of 
mere qualities, but of classes; the Paidoner, the Fiiar, 
the Poticary In the early years of the leigu of Elizabeth 
a great change had begun Latin, Italian, French and 
Spanish plays were, as G-ieene said, thoroughly ‘raked’ to 
furnish, the playhouses of London, even though the inter¬ 
lude still lingered in the country districts and before ruder 

II. B 
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audiences. A new diama, foreign in its immediate 
origin, imitative and experimental, was spimging up 
Most of these early plays have perished only the most 
ambitious and the most expeiimeotal of them, such as 
Edwardes’ Bmnon and FyiMas (1564-5) and Whetstone’s 
Fmnos and Gassandm (1578) have survived. But veiy 
soon after 1579 there were signs that the exotic drama was 
about to be fully natuialized Lyly’s fiist comedy was 
pioduced before 1582, and m 1587-8, with the pioductioii 
of Tamhudaine the Gieat, the great age of oui diama 
commenced 

Eew events m our hteiary history, as the historian 
Grieen points out, are so startling as this sudden use of 
the Elizabethan diama. The fiist pubhc theatie was 
erected only in the middle of the Queen’s reign. Before 
the close of it twelve theatres existed in London alone 
Eifty dramatic poets, many of the fiist order, appeal in 
the fifty years which precede the closing of the theaties 
by the Puritans, and gieat as is the number of their 
works which have perished, we still possess two or thiee 
hundred dramas, all written within this period, many of 
which belong to the world’s liteiatuie 

How IS this development to be accounted for^ It is 
not a meie question of process Apait altogether fiom 
the question as to how far Elizabethan drama developed 
from the old inteiludes and how fai its origin was exotic, 
how are we to account foi the fact that a people which in 
1579 possessed m diama only the mteiliido and such 
academic oi feeble imitations of foreign plays as those 
of Gascoigne and Whetstone, should within ten years have 
arrived at the starting point of a native diama so extra¬ 
ordinary in ouginality and stiength^ 

It is difficult to say how fai this can be ref cried to the 
national position of England at the time Hndei Henry VII. 
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England liad re-established its national government, undei 
Henry VIII. it had for the first time fully realized its na- 
uonal unity and independence, ithad, moreovei, conqueied 
and nationalized its Church The stiuggle had been dan¬ 
gerous and painful, but the Elizabethan settlement of the 
Chuich had at length established a practical unity, peace 
and concord. England had successfully asserted its in¬ 
dependence of any foreign piince or prelate It had be¬ 
come self-conscious as never before, and pioud of its past 
and its present Its developing sea power gave it an in¬ 
creasing sense of secuiity. Its freedom fiom mteinal strife 
enabled it to concentrate its energies upon expansion in all 
directions. In the monarchy the new-born self-conscious 
unity, the self-sufficing isolation of the people, was sym¬ 
bolized and all but worshipped. In the great Queen, 
always hesitating and never making a mistake, the people 
had found a sure guide, and the fruits of her caie and 
patience were reaped in 1588 It is surely not without 
significance that the year of the Aimada should exactly 
coincide with the use of the star of Marlowe. 

There is another aspect of the facts that is also worth 
noting In the leign of Elizabeth England was just 
entering on her part in that great struggle among the 
European peoples for the dominion and exploitation of the 
outlying and recently discovered poitious of the planet, 
which still confanues The foundations of the Empno 
were being laid by Drake aud Hawkins in the Atlantic 
Circumstances had compelled the English to look abroad, 
to look to America as well as to Fiance and Spam. The 
mental horizon of Europe had been expanding for a century 
through the discoveiy of the world Simultaneously had 
come the biealang up of the old forms of thought by the 
leligious developments of the century. The air was full of 
speculation. With all this had come a new audacity of 
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mmd, a sense of freedom and of pow0||>wliich made itself 
felt in literature at once as a contempt foi tiadition and 
as a creative impulse 

The existence in the few larger towns, and above all in 
London, of an intelligent but non-reading population, eager 
for new things and for intellectual excitement, tended to 
concentiate the creative power of the time upon the stage 
Into the capital came swarming a host of students fiom 
the univeisities burning to emulate the literary triumphs 
of ancient Greece and Eome, of modern Italy and France, 
of which translations were pouring from English presses 
There were signs of a poetic literature already springing 
up It was the desire of these aspirants to nationalize 
this poetic literature. For this purpose their art must 
appeal to the people, must be popular. The people left 
uo doubt as to the side upon which their affections could 
be gained Already in the seventies it was clearly seen 
that the stage, and the stage alone, furnished a field for 
the growth of a literature which was of its naturd essen¬ 
tially popular while it admitted of the loftiest poetical 
aims Men of talent—nay, of genius—soon began to re¬ 
spond to so splendid an opportunity. It was offered and 
taken just in time. The completion of the work which 
the Tudors had to perform led to the deliquescence of the 
old despotism, and this was followed at no long interval by 
the renewal of political strife The growth of Puritanism 
was rapidly encroaching from another quarter upon this 
oasis of artistic detachment 

The more we study it the more clearly perhaps shall we 
discern the sharply-cut characteristics which fitted this 
one age of a small people in a small country to form the 
alembic of such a marvellous intellectual product as the 
drama of Shakespeare. 

Divergent views are held as to the genesis of the Shake- 
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spearean drama in England. Some authorities maintain 
the continuity of |||a developed drama, as exemplified by a 
play such as SawtoS, with the old religious pageants of 
the Middle Ages. They maintain, in other words, that 
Miracle Plays passed through moralities into modern 
Eomantic dramas' But this view is completely traversed 
by another school of critics who hold the diametiically 
opposite opinion, namely, that the Modern Drama did not 
m any way arise out of the Miiacle Plays, but out of the 
study and imitation of classical plays in schools and uni¬ 
versities. In this view the early Moralities and Interludes 
stand m the same relation to the later Eomantic Diama as 
the Fabulae Atellanae and the Etruscan mimes stood to 
the drama of ancient Eome Eoman Tragedy owed no¬ 
thing to the Atellan Fables, Eoman Comedy owed nothing 
to the Etiuscan mimes. Both alike were exotics, and 
similarly the Elizabethan drama, on this view, is an exotic 
which, transplanted into English soil, developed thence¬ 
forth from its own root. 

The^truth lies between the extreme views—probably 
somewhat nearer that first stated. ISTo one contends that 
the development of the Elizabethan drama was unm- 
fluenced by external forces The undeniable facts that 
the five-act form of drama was borrowed from Seneca and 
his Italian imitators, and that it was Italy which sug¬ 
gested the use of blank verse, would alone make such a 
contention absurd But on the other hand, is Eliza- 

^ ‘ Miracles did not pass into morality plays; nor did moralities 
afterwards pass into dramas,’ says Professor Henry Morley. On 
the contrary, says Professor Saintshnry, ' the Miracles did pass 
into the Moralities The Moralities did pass into modern dramas ’ 
The first view is upheld with great learning by Mr Churton 
Collins The contrary, with certain reservations, hy Professor 
(Ilourthope and Dr A. W Ward 
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bethan drama a mere nationalized exotic P At least it 
must be admitted that it was into Englisb soil that tbe 
exotic was transplanted That soil had been prepared for 
its reception by the diama of Hey wood and of Bale 
Should we have natuialized the Italian drama if we had 
possessed none of oui own ^ In that case we must ha^m 
boirowed not merely a form, not merely an idea of drama, 
but diama itself Assuredly this is not what happened. 
And during and after the borrowing process did not the 
tradition of the interlude persistP Is it asserted that the 
popular taste to which the interlude appealed, and which, 
theiefoie, it expressed, found no similar expression in our 
early comedy P There is, after all, no insuperable baiiier 
between a diveision such as The Four P's and a faice with 
a moial such as The Tmivng of the Shew 
Between Tragedy and Comedy there stands a species of 
drama pecuhar to England and of immense popularity 
and importance in its bearing upon our native diamatic 
development This is the native chronicle drama or 
history-play—a species to which Sliahespeaie himself de¬ 
voted, roughly speaking, as much as a thud part of Ins 
energies, and which is lepresented in the First Folio of his 
Comedies, Eistones and Tragedies by a complete section to 
itself. How we can trace the evolution of this particular 
species with a precision which is impossible in the case of 
the early Comedy or Tragedy. We can see the Morality 
first tinctured with History and so becoming an Historical 
Morality, and then gradually shedding the Morality and 
assuming the features of the Chionicle History familiar 
to us in King John and Mchard III 
In an Interlude like Kyng Johan of John Bale (d. 1563) 
the transition from the Morality to the History is cleaily 
marked. In this play we have the abstractions of the 
Morality resolving themselves'into historical characters 
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Tiius Sedition becomes Stephen Langton, Private Wealth, 
Cardinal Pandulph; Usurped Power, Innocent III, and 
so on It IS only a step from Kyng Johan to The T'touUe- 
some Emgne of King John (the lude model upon which 
Shakespeare woiked), in which abstiaet characters and 
allegoiy altogether disappear, and a historical play, or 
scenic lepresentation of Histoiy, in the Shakespearean 
sense becomes apparent^ We may fairly regard the Eng¬ 
lish chronicle play as a natural development of the old 
interludes undei strong foreign influences. 

On the other hand, it is true that Italy gave us not 
merely a dramatic form, but a conception of drama that 
to us was piactically new From Italy we derived the 
idea of a diama dealing not with abstractions and ethics, 
but piimaiily and directly with men and women and all 
the actual ]oy and sorrow of life It was a gift beyond 
pi ice It IS extremely improbable that the English chronicle 
play would have developed as rapidly as it did had we been 
compelled to ariive at this conception unaided, while, in 
that case, the development of pure comedy and puio 
tragedy would have been still later. But the plays wherein 
we found the expression of this idea, and which we adapted 
or imitated, were comedies or tragedies; so that English 
comedy and tragedy actually precede the English chronicle 
play Looked at on this side the early Elizabethan 
drama certainly has the appearance of an exotic These 
adaptations and imitations owed nothing directly to the 
interlude, except perhaps an element of coarse farce Yet 
it would be absurd to say that they owed nothing to the 
tiadition of drama in England. 

To develop fuUy the ways in which the changing con¬ 
ditions of Elizabethan audiences and Elizabethan stage- 

^ Tor a fuller development of this part of the subject, see Felix 
F. Scliellmg, The English Mistoncal Flag, N.Y , 1902 
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craft worked with the influence of Seneca and his imi¬ 
tators upon the tiadition of the interlude, would be to 
trace the evolution of the drama in England during the 
second and third quaiteis of the sixteenth century. This 
task is not for us, but at the same time it is necessaiy 
]ust to glance at the conflicting factors at work By 
Henry VIII.’s time the old Miracle Plays and Pageants 
had been supplanted by the Moralities, formed upon tlie 
same structural models, but laymg stress upon the allegoiy 
lathei than the story, and describing the struggles of 
personified qualities, good and evil, surrounding the life 
of the typical man, rather than the incidents or personages 
of Holy Writ In a shortened, condensed, and in other 
respects somewhat modified form, the Moralities were 
supplanted by the Moral Interludes,^ which 
interludes' became the popular form of dramatic enter¬ 
tainment m the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. The motive of these entertainments was still the 
conflict between good and evil, but the desire of amusing 
the spectators led the dramatist continually to make his 
allegorical personages more human. Thus in the Inter¬ 
ludes, by way of varying the time-honoured horse-play, the 
‘ old Vice ’ (cf. Twelfth Night, TV. ii. 134) was introduced in 
the capacity of an attendant upon the Devil. He was di essed 
as a clown, and was in a manner the forerunner of the 
Shakespearean clown aswe see himin Touchstone andPeste. 

The best results in this species of composition (the In¬ 
terlude) are generally acknowledged to have been obtained 
by John Heywood, whose quaint and satirical dialogue 

^ The greater brevity of the Interlude is accounted for by the fact 
that these pieces occupied the pauses of the banquets ensuing upon 
the more substantial part of the repast. The name probably indi¬ 
cates merely a Indus between (inter] two or more players. It was 
applied generally to banqueting-hall (indoor) pieces. 
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between tbe Palmer, tbe Pardonei, the Poticary and the 
Pedlar m Th& Four P’s is not only a masterpiece of 
farcical humour, but also an invaluable stepping-stone 
towaids the drolleries of Gammer Gurton’s Needle (1563), 
itself the precursor of such highly superior farces as The 
Gomedy of Errors and The Taming of the Shrew. 

As an interlude in which drollery was in the ascendant 
came to be called a comedy, so a morality which exhibited 
more sternly the retribution for evil or the punishment of 
vice tended to develop into the tiagi-comedy oi ‘ lamentable 
tragedy, mixed full of pleasant miith.’ ^ 

^ Summed up, the dramatic movement from Interlude to Comedy 
may he thus lecapitulated, in the words of Professor Courthope 
‘ The Morality, gradually dropping the didactic purpose and the 
allegorical form bec]_ueathed to it hy its old traditions, passed 
insensibly to the imitation of manners . . Heywood was the 
first to make the interest of the Interlude depend solely on the 
action of human personages The study of the classics suggested 
to Udall and Still the manner in which the traditional features of 
the Morality might be blended with plots of the kind found in 
Plautus and Terence. Gascoigne began the refinement of the 
dialogue by his prose translation of Ariosto’s comedy I Suppositi, 
while Lyly carried this improvement still further by enlivening 
prose dialogue with his Euphuistio wit. It remained for Shake¬ 
speare to take account of these opposite elements, and by his all- 
embracing genius to cieate out of them the Poetical Comedy ’ 

A parallel summary of the development of our Tiagedy may be 
given in the words of Dr. Waid ‘Tragedy was derived from the 
mysteries and moralities through the transitional phase of the 
chronicle histones, with the immediate aid of the examples of 
Seneca and secondarily of his Italian imitators. Italian romance, 
but not this exclusively, suggested a wA(ter variety of subjects of a 
cast dealing by preference wi,th horrible ^ind exciting events. These 
subjects were partly historical and poliitical, partly domestic; and 
both kinds were seized upon by our early tragic dramatists. But 
our national history hkewise continued to furnish subjects; and 
the Chronicle History remained a favopnte species si dramatic 
composition.’ 
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National as our diama undoubtedly was in its origin, 
its eTolution from 1558 to 1688 was shaped mainly by 
foreign influences It will be possible here merely to in¬ 
dicate the threefold chaiacter of these influences as deiived 
(1) fiom Plautus and the Latin comedy, (2) from Seneca, 
and (8) from the Eomantic diama of the Italian Eenais- 
sance, 

A certain number of features of the old vernaculai 


drama, its rough knockabout faice, and the broad jocu¬ 
larity of ‘Madge Mumbleciust,’ ‘Annot Alyf.ice,’ and 
‘Tibet Talkapace,’ are welded into our earliest titular 
English comedy But classical influence is avowedly pre- 
dommant in the play which Nicholas IJdall wiote foi his 
scholars at Westminster about 1552 In this comedy, 
called Ea/p/i Roister Boistei, fiist printed in 1567, with 
the addition of a conventional tag in honour of Queen 
Elizabeth, the two principal chaiaeters, Ealph, a pusil¬ 
lanimous, vain, and foolish braggart, and Matthew Mer- 
iigreek, a needy adventurer and parasite, are types directly 
borrowed from the Eoman stage ^ 

Ten years later the Italian estimate of Seneca as the 
Moses of dramatic ait was echoed in the play 
Tia'^etiy GrOihoduc, played befoie the Queen at the 
° Innei Temple m 1562, and lemaikablo not 
only as the first English tragedy (with plot, dialogue, 
and action of the modern as distinguished fiom the 
Morality type), but also from the fact that the aiithois, 
m their attempt to be completely faithful to their classical 
model, discarded the ihymed metre which had hitherto 
been the sole diamatie vehicle, and adopted in its place the 
new blank verse, which Surrey had just used for his tians- 
lation of two Books of the Aeneid, and which seemed to 


’ The Glonosm of Plautus. 
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them, as to him, to he the one way of repioducing the 
nnrhymed measures of Greece and Eome ^ 

The way m which the Itahau drama of the sixteenth 
century supplied the playwrights of England not only with 
plots, hut also with a constmctive model, is shown very 
clearly in the early and typical play. The Supposes of 
George Gascoigne, based upon I S^ippositi of Ariosto, and 
acted at Gray’s Inn in 1566 But similar examples abound 
Gascoigne’s tiagedy of Jocasta, which was written in blank 
veise after the manner of Gothocluc, was based upon an 
Italian adaptation of the Plwenissae of Buiipides by 
Ludovico Dolce Bobeit Wilmot’s tiagedy of Tana ed and 
Gismunda^ acted before the Queen at the Inner Temple in 

^ Seneca’s Tenne Tragnlies weie successively translated into 
English by five scholais Neville, Nuce, Stndley, Jaspei Heywood 
and Thomas Newton, and collected in a single volume by the last 
mentioned in 1581 Tlie Italians took Seneca as then favourite 
model, but they soon began to modify laigely—to disicgaid the 
unities, to draw plots fiom contempoiaiy history, and to mingle 
prose with veise, while, in order to obtain greatei freedom, they 
began to diop rhyme in favour of blank veise (as in Tiissino’s 
Sophomsia of 1515) 

It was mainly through the Italians that English playwuights 
derived the Senecan macliineiy of stage chorus, play within play, 
apparitions, and so on Peihaps tivo-thirds of the plots of Eliza¬ 
bethan plays were taken fiom Italy Oui playiviights tiavelled 
in Italy, Gascoigne, Gieeiie, Munday, Lodge, and Nash eeitainly, 
and possibly also Peele and Mailowe Eor those at home, guides, 
gianimais, dictionaries and tianslations abounded It is not 
wonderful to hud Ascham complaining that Petiarch was put 
above Moses and the Decameron more highly thought of than the 
Bible 

^ In style and construction Tancred and Gismunda owed 
much to the Italian plays of Rucellai and Cammelli Similarly 
fiom the Latin plays of Mussatus and Laudivio sprang the con¬ 
ception of those contiived by Leggo and Gagei, Alabastei and 
Ruggles, while to the tragedies of Cinthio and Mondella a con¬ 
siderable debt was doubtless owing from the sanguinary sensatiou 
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1568, was based upon tbe well-known story in Boccaccio 
whicb was simnltaneonsly treated by several Italian drama 
tists Ten years later George Wketstone’s P? omos and Cas¬ 
sandra, fiom wMch Shakespeare took the story of his 
Measure for Measure, was acted and printed, its plot being 
derived fiom a story which its author, Giialdi Cinthio, 
tieated both in a novel and in a play. Henceforth the 
stones of the later Italian novelists, especially Bandello 
and Ointhio, came to be regarded by English playwiights 
as offering the best security attainable for the achievement 
of popular success Two-thirds of the plots of Elizabethan 
plays were drawn from such sources Occasionally the 
material was drawn direct from an untranslated Italian 
oiiginal, more often from a French translator or adapter 
such as Belleforest; oftener still from one of the Thesauri 
of Italian tales with quaint titles, which the enterprise of 
the London booksellers had put upon the English market 
These books were the Arah%<m NtgUs of the sixteenth 
century 

Thus between 1560 and 1580 the influence of Italy was 
suggesting to Enghsli dramatists an ever wider range of 
choice in character and sub 3 ect, was furnishing us with 
plots aud models and hints of stage devices, refining 
dialogue and prompting the adoption of blank veise Thei 
mfluence of Seneca did not go deep, and the unihymed 
metre was mainly restricted to productions at Couit and 
in the Inns of the Temple. But the Italian suggestion oi 
romantic plots and five-act tragi-comedies was giadually 
producmg the sort of comedy which appears clearly toj 
the first time in the plays of Greene 

drama of Thomas Kyd and his school Jocasta appeared in 1666 
Gascoigne wrote Acts II, III, Y,, Fiancis Kinwelmershe the le- 
mainder. In some of the choruses Gascoigne uses Chaucer’s sever}- 
hue stanza with fine effect. 
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At the same time, another influence of the greatest 
possible importance was in operation—a change, namely, 
in the condition of the theatre, by the giowth of a class 
of habitual spectators and of professional performers 

The details of the transformation are, of course, not 
asceitamable; but it is cleai that during the geneiation 
that preceded 1580, the permanent stage gradually dis¬ 
carded the homely properties of the movable platform, 
the nobleman’s hall is superseded by the regular theatre, 
the servitor or schoolboy by the professional player, the 
morality comic or serious by comedy and tragedy, and the 
clerk or court poet who wrote interludes by the professional 
dramatist or playwright. 

The old-fashioned moralities were played by roving com¬ 
panies, at first in open spaces, afterwards m the banqueting- 
halls of nobles. Early, however, in Henry VIII.’s reign, or even 
before 1509 m some oases, the great nobles began to attach per¬ 
manent troupes of players (by origin choristers) to their house¬ 
holds In the early days of Elizabeth the principal companies of 
these trained actors were Lord Leicester’s, Lord Warwick’s, after¬ 
wards Lord Hunsdon’s, and Lord Clinton’s, afterwaids known as 
the Earl of Sussex’s men. In addition to the adult peiformers (all 
of whom were men) there were troupes of boy-actors, composed 
of the choirs of the Chapel Boyal and St. Paul’s. When not 
playing at Couit or the houses of their patrons, these companies 
as a rule made use of inn yards, such as ‘ The Bell ’ and ‘ Cross- 
Keys ’ in Gracechurch Street, ‘TheBull’ in Bishopsgate, or ‘ The 
Belle Savage ’ on Ludgate Hill. Leicester’s influence with the 
Queen enabled him m 1574 to procure for his ‘ servants ’ a royal 
patent empowering them to perform within the city of London 
and throughout the realm of England, provided that their plays 
were licensed by the Master of the Bevels. But the company 
was to meet with strenuous opposition to the exercise of these 
privileges. The Corporation of London was the determined 
enemy of the stage, on the double ground of the immorality 
of many of the performers and their productions, and the peril 
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of contagion m time of plagne. Accordingly m 1576 it issued 
an Older that no theatiical perfoimances should be given in 
public within the city bounds This older led to a prolonged 
contest between the Goipoiation and the Privy Council, which 
had a highly impoi tant result The playeis, i elying on the favour 
of the Gouit, yet not daring openly to defy the authority of the 
Lord Mayor, established themselves in permanent buildings 
just beyond the boundaiies of the city. Heie they were outside 
the juiisdiction of the Oorpoiation, and yet close enough to the 
town to peimit of both the citizens and the Couit gallants being 
present at their peiformances. The temporary structure in the 
inn yard now gave place to permanent buildings m the suburbs, 
such as the houses of Shoreditch {‘ The Theater ’ and ‘ The 
Cuitam,’ 1576-7), of Bankside, Southwark (‘The Eose,’1592, 
‘The Hope,’ ‘The Swau,’ ‘The Globe,’ built 1509), and of 
Newington Butts; in addition to which there was ‘ The Black- 
fiiars ’ The stage passed from a nomadic to a settled condition 
Before the end of the century London was giidled with 
theatres, of which the most famous were ‘ The Fortune,’ near 
Oripplegate, and ‘ The Globe.’ In these playhouses a medley 
of influences, made up of the practice of the itinerant stage, the 
learning of the universities and tlie Inns of Couit, the pictorial 
and scenic effects aimed at in the Court masks and pageants were 
focussed m a common centre. The audiences weie composed 
of all classes, so that the dramatist had to take account of various 
and often conflicting tastes in the composition of his play. 

As for the theaties themselves, the best of them weie simple 
wooden buildings, round or hexagonal m shape 
The Theatres Some of the smaller theaties were roofed in, 

and then but the larger ones stood open to the air. 

appurtenances. The peifoimances took place, loughly speak¬ 
ing, between two and five in the afternoon- 
in the summei, during which the companies travelled from 
town to town, piobabl^ather later, hut m tlfe absence of long 
"waits,’ a five-act p^'and an afterpiece or ‘jig’ were easily 
compressed into two^>and a quarfcei hours, ‘the two horns 
traffic of our stage ’ A trumpet was blown thrice, and ‘ at the 
thud sounding ’ the play'began. A curtain, or ‘traverse,’ on an. 
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iron rod at the hack of the stage, was used foi amhushes, conceal¬ 
ments, 01 merely as an additional exit. Seenei^ was almost wholly 
lacking Thus if a city or a forest had to be imagined by the 
audience, a signpost boie the name of Veiona or Aiden. The 
stage itself piojeeted so far into the pit or couityaid that the 
actois weie brought close to the spectators beneath and around 
them. At the back of the stage was an erection with doors right 
and left The lower part of this formed a loom foi the accom¬ 
modation of the actois. Above was a balcony or gallery Dis¬ 
tinguished visitors occasionally occupied tins, hut it was also 
used by the actois On this balcony stood the citizens who held 
parley with King John and Philip Augustus To this balcony 
was Antony diawn np. On it stood Juliet when she bade faiewell 
to Eomeo after her wedding night. Playgoeis who could afford 
the luxury weie accommodated with stools upon the stage, 
otheis might take boxes oi looms, just above the heads of the 
gioundlmgs standing in the ciiculai space of the yaid. Puces 
varied from threepence, oi less, foi entrance only to about two 
shillings for the most expensive places m the best theaties No 
actresses appeared upon the English boaids, and all female paits 
were played by boys Trained to the boards from childhood, the 
English actois were highly expert, the incidental songs and 
music were excellent—Italians alone could m those days com 
pete with our native musicians, the dresses weie choice and 
varied, the lack of seeneiy was compensated by an amplitude 
of action, supported by a luxuiiance of diction, of poetiy, and 
desciiption on the part of the dramatish Toe 'poet’ in Ben 
Jonson’s time got ‘ten pound the play,’ m addition sometimes to 
forty shillings for a dedication if the play were punted, but this 
was seldom done with the company’s consent, so great was the 
fear of rival tioupes getting hold of the text As it was, a 
good stage-piece was often filched, either by means of steno¬ 
graphers sent to take down the play, oi through the iinsciu 
pulous agency of impecumous actors Occasionally, hu.vevei, 
hooks of the play (small ‘ quartos ’) ^qld m the theatre 
foi a few penee.i as now people ^oWded to witness a 

* Soonei or latei quartos of all but the k^st successful playa 
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new play, especially when there was a chance of seeing m a 
new part such actors as Alleyn or Burbage, Will Kemp or 
Nat Field,^ And while the players counted on the lowgeoisie 
for applause, they looked for a more discriminating approval 
from the nobles. The troupes were now noblemen’s servants 
in name only, but many of the leading nobles were ardent 
connoisseurs of plays and actmg, and courtiers of highest 
distinction (Southampton, Esses) contributed large sums to 
playhouse treasuries. The leading actors were profit-sharers, 
and, as will have been seen, they looked well after their busi¬ 
ness. There was indeed nothing amateurish about the Eliza¬ 
bethan stage. Marvellous as was the development of dramatic 
art between the accession of the play-loving Elizabeth and 
1688, the progress towards perfection m the matter of stage¬ 
craft was fully commensurate with it.“ 

were printed j a large trade was done m them, and already in 
James I’s reign amateurs bad begun to ‘ collect ’ them 

^ Of the eaily actors it is important to observe that the most 
noted were low comedians or buffoons, such as Taileton, Wilson 
and Kemp, most of whom were adepts at farcical improvisation 
Aiming first and foremost at popular applause our early dramatists 
had of necessity to provide these populai favouiites with suitable 
opportunities, which they often abused by intioducing ‘gag’ of 
their own. Hence the stiong and often exaggerated element of 
jigging and clownage in all our serious drama from Fmistus even 
ioLear. (Cf. Ill ii Forthelaigei q^uestion of bow far 

the English public of the sixteenth century created the English 
Theatre, see M^zibres, Prid^cesseurs et Contempm'ains de Shake¬ 
speare, 3rd edit,, 1881, 24-25) 

“ For full details on this interestmg subject, see Nathan Drake’s 
Shakespeare and his Times, 1817, vol. ii, chap, vii ; J Payne Col¬ 
lier’s Ahsfory of English Di amatie Poetry, new edition, 1879, vol.i . 
Annals of the Stage, down to the Puritan Eevolution; vol ii ■ 
the Drama from the miiacle-plays of the thiiteenth century down 
to Mailowe and Greene, vol m : Lyly, Peele, Kyd, Lodge, Nash, 
etc.; the old theatres and their appmtenances; and memoirs of 
the principal actors in Shakespeare’s plays See also Dr Ward’s 
English Diamatic Literature, 1899, chap ui.; J. A Symonds’s 
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The time was one of daimg expansion and of vehement 
utteiance The Englishman had thiown off 
U55S^1^^)^ his old insularity and was looking outwards 
into the world, and his vision was not yet 
I ilui red and nan owed hy Pur itanisni. The national genius 
was eiaving foi popular liteiary exiricssion The over¬ 
whelming populaiity of the stage pointed supciior minds 
to the conquest of the Drama, the empire of which had 
liitheito keen swayed either by fiigid pedants or by laureates 
of the inn-yard and the maiket-squaie The eonfln't 
seemed to he between the popular drama, which was not 
liter aiy, and the hteiary drama, which was not populai 
As a whole, the playgoers with the Queen at then head 
were demanding situation-pLiys with ingenious devices 
from Italian novels, spiced with plenty of native English 
wit and with a laige element of jigging and clownage Of 
the vast majority of plays produced under these influences 
before 1588 we know little or nothing The names of some 
of them have survived, but most of them have penshed 
utterly. The playwright of that time did not mmd mix¬ 
ing tragedy with comedy, prose with verse, town with 
country, kings with clowns He set at naught the unities 
of classical and Aiistotelian tradition Sidney and hia 
scholarly fiiends laughed at the absurdities of the popular 
theatre Tliey eschewed rhyme and hoped to be able to 
bring hexameter into gencial use. They sighed after de¬ 
velopments upon Senecan lines, and wished to have 
tragedy, comedy, and pastoral caiefully disciiimnated with 
a due obsei vance of the uuities of time and phu c—such a 
development, in fact, as led in Eiance to the di'clamatoiy 
diama of Eacme The bulk of the play going public cared 

Shalcespear^sTtcdccessois, 1884, HenryMoiIey’&AH^Zts/t Wntcis, 
vol viii , F G Fleay’s Ohronide History of the London Stage 
(1559-1642), 1890 See Note, p 53. 

II. c 
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for none of tliese things They preferred the rhyme of 
King Gamhses to the hlnnh veise of Gorhoduc They liked 
their playwiiglits to leap lightly over gieat intervals of 
time and space, and thought themselves ‘ill provided if 
they were not taken within the space of two horns tioin 
Genesis to the Day of Judgement ’ The public, indeed, 
were ready to follow a dramatic authoi of vignious imagina¬ 
tion wlieiever he desiied to lead tlioni These were the 
circumstances in which great leaders and innovators re¬ 
sponded to the nation’s literary need, and in which duiiiig 
the years between 1579 and 1589 s1 rides of the greatest 
signihcanee were made In choosing great snbiects for 
tragic treaianent, in sustaining and developing the dramatic 
reproduction of important histoiical themes, in claiming 
foi passion its light of adequate expression, in essaying 
however tentatively the ait of diainatic cliaractciization, 
Kyd and Peele, but beyond and above them Maiiowo, not 
only gave our diama to litciatnre, but encouraged it 
definitely to emulate the achievements of that diama 
which had conferred such a lustre upon the ancient woild. 
Por comedy, by facililatiug fieedoni and elegance of foim, 
a service of scarcely loss magnitude was perfoimed by Lyly 
and Gieenc. by Lyly in polishing dialogue and adapting 
mythological machuieiy, hy Gieeiio in hai vesting the nch 
store of national folk-loie and ballad to dramatic purpose. 

§ 2 Lyly, Greene, Peele 

The first of this notable band of whom we shall 
tieat IS John Lyly,^ who came up to Couit in 1578 

1 For Lyly’s life see i, p 114 Cf. Lyly’s Endymion, ed. G. P 
B.akei, New York, 1S94, Lyly’s Biamatic Wmhs, ed. F. W Fair 
holL, 2 vols , 1858, and JF(nli, ed W.uwick Bond, 3 vols , 1802; 
John Lyly, by AlbciL Feuillciat, 1910, 
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and acted for many years as an informal assistant to the 
Master of the Eevels. 

The comedies of Lyly were for the most pait acted in 
the eighties and punted in the nineties of 
(1553 the sixteenth century The best of them weie 

collected by Edward Blount in 1632, undei the 
title of 8ixe Court Comedies, this collection including (in 
the probable order of acting) Alexander, Campaspe and Dio¬ 
genes — Sag^ho and Phao — Gallafkea — Endimion — Midas, 
and Mothei Bowhie. Besides these he wiote Love's Meta¬ 
morphosis (first punted in 1601), and The Woman in 
the Moone, acted probably about 1593, printed in 1597 
—another pastoral, with an allegorical foundation, but 
singular among Lyly’s plays as being written, not in 
prose but in very tolerable blank verse G-ascoigue’s Sup¬ 
poses of 1666 had already been written in prose, and so had 
a considerable part of The Famous Victories of Heniy V , 
but Lyly was the first to write dramatic prose which was 
at once enjoyable and effective 
In Lyly’s couit comedies, the first of which can hardly 
have appeared later than 1581-2, there is no trace of the 
didactic tradition or of the crude popular methods of the 
interlude His work is remarkable for its originality of 
foini' and refinement of manner His plays were acted at 
Couit, and he was theie able to giatify to the full his taste 
foi eiudite allusion and foj; cuiiosities of over-expression 
Biamatie or human inteicst in his comedies there is piac- 
tically none he makes no appeal to emotion and haidly 
attempts characteiizatioii His plays aie comedies of pure 
dialogue, depending for attractiveness on verbal fence, 
pleasant allusion, antithesis, pun, conceit, and simile, to 
which, in the case of 8apho, Endimion, and Midas, must be 
added Court allegory They are puppet shows, liteiaiy 
’ The neaiest approach to Lylyan comcily before Lyly was m 
Rich. Edwaides’ Damon and Fythias, 1564. 
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toys, trivially tliougli gi'acefully fantastic, witty, and frigid. 
In the midst of Ins qiups* and similes he inserts witty and 
pleasant little lyrics The charming song, in quatorzain, 

‘ Oupid and my Campaspe played 
At caids for kisses . .* 

IS Lyly at his best, and could not have been betteied m 
its way by Campion or Herrick.® 

Elaboiate and extiavagant compliment to the Queen is 
often inserted, and the following dialogue from the alle¬ 
gorical Enchmwn (prmted in 1591) is fairly typical of his 
manner. Tellus (Maiy, Queen of Scots), who is ]oalous, 
asks Endimion (James VI of Scotland) if it he CyniJna 
(the Queen) with whom he is so desperately enamouied 

‘ Endimion You know, Tellus, that of the gods we are forbid¬ 
den to dispute, because their deities come not within the com- 
passe of our reasons, and of Cynthia we are allowed not to 
talke but to wonder, because her veilues are not within the 
reach of our capacities 
Telks Why, she is but a woman. 

End. No more.was Venus. 

Tellus. She is hut a Virgin. 

End No more was Vesta 
TellMS She shall have an end. 

End, So shall the world 

Tellus. Is not herbeautie subject to time. 

End No more than time is to standing still, 

Tellus. Wilt thou make her immorfcall ? 

End. No, hut incomparable ’ 

^ He himself defines the quip as ‘a short saying of a aharpe wit, 
with a hitter sense in a sweet woid ’ The lyrics weie biought in 
for his choristers at St Paul’s whom he trained for the stage 
* Campaspe, played before the Queen on Twelfth Day by her 
Majesty’s children and the children of Paule’s, lu 1582, punted in 
1584 It may have been given at Blackfuars, 1581. Of Cayley’s 
EopiesBHt English Comedies, 1903, 277 The lyrics may not have 
been Lyly’s. They are not in the quartcs, 
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It is just because they are so puiely liteiarj that Lyly’s 
comedies aie mteiesting and impoitant in the histoiy of 
English diama, Topical pastimes rather than plays, they 
die incie sketches They will not stand dramatic anatomy, 
but they have the foim of true comedy, if not its substance 
Lyly was the fii st to wi ite pi ose comedy in England; he was 
also the first to write comedy puiged of all appeal to the 
gross populai taste, clear of all old Enghsh tradition and 
depending on aesthetic and intellectual qualities alone 

It IS significant of Lyly’s influence that Shakespeaie 
should have studied and found him suggestive A taste 
foi woid (once and quibble was natuial to Shakespeare, 
yet, if Lyly had not written, Love’s Labo^ii ’s Lost and The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona would haidly have been as euphu- 
istic as they are And there aie more positive signs that 
the gieat man took hints fiom Lyly’s comedies, as he did 
from his JEu^hues The bi agging and pedantic waiilor, Sii 
Tophas, of Lndimion, is evidently tho prototype of Don 
Aimado, and the burlesque constable in the same play re¬ 
minds us of Dull and of Dogberry. Again the song of the 
fames about TJndimion, 

‘ Piach him, pinch him black and blue,’ 
may have suggested the fate of Palstaff at the tryst of 
Herne theHuntei (though the idea,Iff course, is traditional). 

Lyly’s plots are of the utmost aitificialiiy That of his 
thud })lav, Gallatliea,^ is t>pical Neptune, eiiiaged at 
the dcstiuction by Danes of a temple, inundates Lincoln- 
shiie, and only consents to withdiaw his waters on con¬ 
dition that the faiiest and chastest maid of the land be 
offered in quinquennial saciifice Tityius dresses his 

1 It and its two prcdecessois are typical respectively of Lyly’s 
liistoiical, mythological and pastoial comedy, Gampaspe deriving 
from Plmy {Nat Eist ), Saplio from Ovid [Hercnd , xv.), and Galla 
thm fiom Ond {Metamorph , iv ). 
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loTely dauglitei G-allatliea m male attiie in older tliat slie 
may escape a hornble fate.wliile Mcliboeixs, anotliei shep- 
heid, takes a similai piecantion witli Ixis daughter Plullida. 
The two girls eiicouiitei each othei m the woods, and fall 
in love, each supposing the othei to be a yontli The ever- 
mischievons Cupid excites aident passions for the two 
disguised damsels among the Nymphs of Diana, who le- 
taliate by seizing and binding the little god In the inoan- 
time Neptune is disgusted at the virgin, named Hebe, who 
IS offered up to propitiate him, and refuses to accept her 
While a fairer is being sought, Yenns complains to Neptune 
of Cupid’s wiongs, and Neptune, finally, to mollify the 
attendants of Diana, the piotecticss of viigius, consents to 
forego his maiden tiibutc on condition of Cupid’s immediate 
release. Grallathea and Philhda have grown so fond of each 
other that Venus decides to change the sex of one of them, 
the delicate question‘which’ she loaves to be decided at the 
church door, and upon this the play ends. 

The last play of the eight that we can safely ascribe to 
Lyly, following Midas and Mother Bombie (printed 1694), 
IS ‘ a wittie and courtly Pastorall ’ called Lovers Metamor¬ 
phosis. The plot IS of the usual Watteau-like aitificiahty, 
and the frigidity of the dialogue is greater than usual, which 
may be due to the oncoming and disillusionizing old age of 
the author, who is geneially supposed to have died in 1606 
Kobert Greene was bom at Norwich about 1660, 
giaduated at Cambridge (St. John's) in 
^'(1560^592)'^ 1579, and then, according to his own ac¬ 
count, went abroad After some roystering 
and dissolute adventuies in Prance and Spain, he returned 
to England about 1680 Pive years later he married, but 
after spending the marriage portion left wife and child 
and settled in London. There he was joined by his friend 
Thomas Nash, and supported himself by his flowing pen 
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iintil Ills final or deathlied ‘repentance’ in August, 1592 
He died on 3rd September, and was buiied ‘ in tlie Hew 
Cbuicliyard, by Betblehem Hospital ’ In latei life lie 
accused bimselE of a gieat vaiiety of ciimes, but bis woiks 
aie smgulaily free fioni inimorality oi giossness, and 
in the absence of better evidence, we may well doubt if 
Grieene was a man of inlieiently vicious cbaiactei, and not 
merely an easily led and reckless pleasuie-seekei of notori¬ 
ously iiiegulai life Except that be possessed a lyiic gift of 
a bigb Older, bis resemblance to Villon may be taken to be 
veiy slight 

Wbetbei bis noimal dwelling-place were actually witbin 
tbe boideis of Alsatia or no, Gieeiie’s gift foi literature 
was lemaikable bis faculty for spontaneous production 
both m prose and verse was biilliant, and spasmodic and 
fragmentary tbougb bis literary output may be, we cannot 
fail to legal d bim witb interest as one of tbe men of genius 
of exuberant vigour and vitabty wbo straightened tbe way 
for tbe great romantic movement in Elizabethan England 

G-reeiie’s fame chiefly rests, or at least deserves to rest, 
upon tbe lyrics that are scattered tbrongb bis romances. 
Of bis numerous novelettes and tracts two have gained an 
adventitious distinction upon one of them, Pandosto (1588), 
Shakespeare founded The Winters Tale, and tbe other, A 
Groatsworth of Wit bought with a Million of Repentance 
(1592), contains an attack upon Shakespeare under tbe 
contumelious nickname of Sbakescene, dictated by a spirit 
of envy like that which Greene bad displayed towards 
Marlowe in bis Penmedes of 1588, when be spoke with 
disdain of what Hash called tbe ‘ drumming decasyllabon ’ 
of blank verse ^ 

Of bis plays, with which we are here concerned, five 


^ For his prose works as a whole see Bk II, vol. i, p. 120. 
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haye come down to ns, and in addition to tliese wliicli 
are conjectured to have been pioduced between 1587 and 
1591, he collaboiated with Thomas Lodge in A Loohmj- 
Qlassfor London mid England (1594, 4to), and veiy likely 
had some shaie in the tnlogy which went to the making of 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI. Two ot Grieene’s plays aie worthy 
of special attention The fiist of these. The Honomalle 
Histone of Fnar Bacon and Pnar Bungay, was piobably 
pioduced in emulation of Mailowe’s Faustus Loth plays 
deal with the veiy ancient fable (to go liaclc no farthei lluii 
Simon Magus) of a compact made by a nian with the Evil 
One, Mailowe basing his play upon the German Fauht-loolc 
of 1587, Greene upon a piose tract (of which no eaily copy 
IS knoym) ° dealing with the legendary history of Eiiar 
Bacon (i.e , Roger Bacon of Oxford), his magic crystal, his 
brazen head, and scheme for enciicling England with a 
wall of brass If we conclude that Fauslus was written in 
the autumn of 1588, we may safely assume that Ftiai 
I'acon was produced about six months later Thcie is, how¬ 
ever, no question of imitation, the two plays being woiked 
out on entirely different lines. Mailowe’s play looks for¬ 
ward to the terror that Shakespcaie inspiied in Macbeth, 

‘ (1) Histone ofOilando Funoso, based on Auosto(xxm ), punted 
1594, 4to, (2) The Honoinahlc Hiitoiy of Fnai F>acon and Fnar 
Bungay, 1594, 4to; (3) The Scottish Histone of James IVth, Slam 
at Flodden, based on a tale of Cinthio’s with a cmious chorns- 
pieMe, intiocluced by ‘Oboiam king of the Fames,’ and some 
comic scenes in ■wlucli figures the excellent clown ‘ Blippei,’ 1598, 
4to ; (4) Aljilmnsus, King of Aragon, a dieary imitation of Mai- 
lowe’s Tambuilaine, 1699, 4to; (6) A pleasant conccytcd Comcdic 
of George a Greene, 1599, 4to All these, as will be observed, w ere 
printed only after the author’s death. 

“ The Famous Histone of frier Bacon containing the wondeiful 
things that he did m his life also the 3Ianncr of his death, iiith the 
Lives and the Deaths of the two Conjurers, Bungye and Vandeimasi 
(fljo. Thoms, Early Prose Eomances). 
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Greene’s looks backmid to tlie old morality, witt its 
■well-worn linfPooueries It is one of the last pieces in 
winch the devil appeared in piojpiia petsona upon the 
London stage, and the magical incidents are all desciibed, 
not only without the least semblance of a shudder, but 
with the greatest possible pwiality and gusto.^ Upon 
the original legend Gieene engrafts the charming love- 
idyll of Pimcc Edward and the fair Peggy of Pressing- 
held, ‘ fi esh with the sparkling dew of the meadows ’ Thei e 
IS nothing sombre in the action even wheie it takes us into 
the Fiiar’s cell. As compaaed with Mailowo’s Faustuh, 
like a tropical thunder-storm, intense, biief, and uniclievecl, 
Gieene’s play has aU the leisurely beauty of an English 
summer day.^ 

Apart from the pedantic classical similes, which he may 
have felt compelled to introduce in rivalry with the classical 
manner of Marlowe, and which come most absuidlyfiom 
the lips of a dairymaid, Frmr Bacon is singularly fieefrom 
the irritating and contemptuous lack of finish which dis¬ 
figures much of Greene’s w orb. An extravaganza, in which 
fun and fancy are blended with excellent effect, it is not 
only agreeable to road, but with slight alteration might 
well bo played as a Christmas piece at the picsent day. 

In Geoige a G'ieene he turns with the like happy result 
to another old English legend, that of the Pinner^ of 
Wakefield, his uieny encounters with Eobin Hood and 
others This piece, in which the rustic hero, an honest 

^ Bacon’s comic servant. Miles (unimstakeably lieu of ‘the old 
Vice ’), rules oft cheeiily on the Devil’s hack, having pieviously put 
on spuis in oidei to keep las mount in good going, he expresses 
his intention of tuiiang tapstei in hell, ivhich he conceives to he 
an exceptionally ‘ diy ’ place 

- Cf Prof. J M An Eai ly Rival of Shakespeaic 

® Pinnei oi Pindei =keeper of the pinfold or pound for stiayed 
cattle 
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yeoman, after buffeting all and sundiy, bluntly decbnea 
the pioffeied bonoui of kniglithood— 

‘ Then let me live and die a yeoman still, 

So was my father, so must live his sou , 

Foi ’tis moie ciedit to men of base de[>iee 
To do gieat deeds than men of dignity. 

King Edivmd Well, be it so, George ’ 

was evidently addiessed to the gioundbngs, witb whom 
it must have been no small favouiite , but its pictuies of 
homely English life in the country are peihaps the best 
things of the kind before Shahespeaie, and tlie gieatei 
fieedom of the blank veise, which often ends with an 
unstressed syllable, shows that Gieeno was alieady develop¬ 
ing a freer use of the metre which he foiineily disdained 
What is best and most eliaiactei istic in the plays of 
Gieene is the poetry of his pastoial landscape and his re- 
piesentation of the characters of women, in both of these 
lespeets he exercised an unmistakable influence on the 
genius of Shakespeaie Like oni eaily maslcis of the 
novel, he clings to one type of feminine ideal, the virtuous 
and long-suffemig wife, somewhat pale and monotonous, 
but still a piototype of Desdemona, Imogen and Hermione 
In fleeing the verse of the stage from pedantry and over¬ 
loaded diction, Gieene helped, as Dr Waid says, to wing 
tlie feet of the English diamatic muse, and there is yet 
another point in which Gieene has a remaikable affinity— 
gieater than that of his more oiiginal conteniporaiics— 
with his mighty successoi ‘His best plays breathe a 
thoioughly national spiiit, and they are instinct with love 
of English traditions, English virtues, and English familiar 
scenes ’ 

George Peele was the sonof a clerk of Chiist’s Hospital, 
and was educated at that school, whence he piocceded 
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to Bioadgates Hall, no-w Pemlbioke College, Oxford He 
migrated, However, and graduated BA. 
from Cliiist CHurch m 1577 Poui years 
later lie left Oxfoid for Loudon, and at 
fiist turned His giaceful pen to tHe production of literary 
tiibutes and compliments m letuin foi stipulated fees, 
THis souice of income running dry, He abandoned Himself, 
despite the 'wainiiigs of His fiiend C-reene, to wiite foi tHe 
common players. He lesembled Gieene in some lespects, 
and Greene wiote of Him in His GroatswoHh as a fellow- 


sinner His life does not appear to Have been in any sense 
a couiiteipart of His sweet and innocuous poetiy He was 
often put to Humorous sHifts for tHe baie means of sub¬ 
sistence, and He died distiessfuUy in or about 1697 Meres 
in hisFalladis Tamia (1598) ascribes a disgiaceful death to 
Him Some eight yeais afterwards His notoiiety suggested 
a label for a compilation of extravagant piactical jokes 
(in some of which a susincious likeness may be detected 
to anecdotes of Bian 9 ois Tillon), which was styled Meme 
conceited Jests of George Peele Gentleman, sometime a 
Student in Oxford A pastoial play by Peele, The Araygne- 
ment of Pams, was published m 1684 THe idea of the 
play IS the tiial of Pans for error of judgement in giving 
the apple to Yenus Composed for the delectation of the 
Court, it contended that in meiit the ball belonged to one 
Eliza, who luled over (says Diana) 


‘A kingdom that may well compare with mine, 
An auncient seat of kings, a second Tioy 
Y-compassed round with a commodious sea.’ 


Blank verse (that Has more music in it than the extreme 
monotony of the cadences would lead us to expect) is occa¬ 
sionally used; more often rhymed metre which Has a sound 
sweet and caressing, but withal as monotonous as ‘the 
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plashing of fountains ’ The shepheid interlude in the 
third act, in which parts are home by Colin, Hobhmol, 
and Oenone, was evidently a lemmiscence of The She])- 
hem des Gcdenda'i This contains the beautiful song. 

‘Fan* and fan, and twice so fan, 

And fair as any may be, 

The iauesfc shepherd on our green, 

A love for any ladye.’ 

One otliei pastoial play, at least, by Peole is lost to us, 
and it IS not until about 1590 tliat wc liave his attempt 
at a chiouide histoiy in Edivmd I (punted 1593), a veiy 
mdiifeient production, which libels good Queen Eleanor 
m oidet to conciliate tbe anti-Spanish humour of the years 
immediately following the Aimada 
Another tiresome, wmdr, bombastical play, The Battell 
of Alcazar, which lecalls some of Mailowe’s cliaiacter- 
istic faults, without the ledeeming virtues, is lofeiied to 
1592, it was printed m 1694 
Peele’s next play, The Old Wives* Tale, was punted in 
1595 This cuiious medley, in which Antic, Frolic, and 
Fantastic aie thioe of the ^personae, has much of the old- 
fashioned inteilude about it, it is for the most part m 
piose, hut is enlivened by some very qiiamt catches of song, 
and its high spuits cany off a good deal of hoisteious 
nonsense^ The last play of Pcele’s of which we need 
speak IS David and Bethsahe, which was printed in 1599, 
but of which the date of composition is unknown The 
fable is based upon the Old Testament story of David, as 

^ It seems to Iiave furnished Millon with some hints foi liis 
Gomus, Peele’s Saciapant and Delia being the oiigmals of the 
Gowns and Lady of Milton A clown called llnancbango emits 
some veiy funny ‘ Dub-diib-a-dub’ hexameteis byway of clialhng 
the pedantic Gabriel Haivey. 
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related in the Second Book of Samuel, without expurgatiou 
of any kind Peele may have lesoited to the Bible in order 
to disarm the prejudices of the serious public of those days 
The sub]ect gave a fine scope to his veiy eonsidoiiiible gilt 
for local colour Some of the eaily speeches of David are 
full of mellifluous imageiy 

* Now comes my lovoi tupping hko the rno, 

And brings my longings tangled m her hair. 

To joy hei love I’ll build a kingly bower, 

Seated in lieaung of a hirndned slicavii,. 

The cloying sweetness of Pcele’s phraseology tends to 
monotony, but he bieaks away I'lom this with sinking 
effect now and again, as in the lurid death-scene of Absa- 
lon. In constructive power ho was deficient, allhough he 
is believed at one time to have found omploymeut upon 
the stage as a player 

Peele imparted a certain luxuriant vaiieiy to his bhtnlc 
verse, though his sweetness is offemmate, and lus pretti¬ 
ness too often affected Take, for instance, David’s de¬ 
scription of Bethsabe: 

‘ Fairer than. Isaac’s lover at the well, 

Blighter than inside-baik of new-hewn cedar, 

Sweetei than flames of fine-pci fumed myirh, 

And comelier than the silver clouds that dance 
On Zephyr’s wings before the King of Heaven.’ 

Both in his smooth versification and in his treatiment of 
religious themes a resemblance may often bo traced to 
the manner of Clement Maiot, whose Fsaumes were 
published lu 1541-3 The honeyed cadences of Peele’s 
veise may have to some slight extent influenced the eaily 
manner of Shakespeaie, but upon the whole Peele had 
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little power of oiigination, and he contributed much less 
to dramatic progress in England than Lyly, Gieene, or 
Mailowe ^ 


§ 3 Kyd, ilailowe 

Thomas Kyd, the son of Fiancis Kyd, a scrivener, was 
baptized at St Mary Woolnoth’s, in Lom- 
bard Street, on November 6th, 1568 He was" 
sent to Merchant Taylors’ under Mulcaster 
and educated above liis profession of scrivener, which he 
soon deseitecl foi literature His accession to the ranks of 
professional writers, as usual, excited some jealousy, and 
Nash wrote in his preface to Grieeue’s Memj^hon of ihose 
who, leaving the trade of Novennt whereto they were born, 
busy themselves with the endeavours of ait, pose as English 
Senecas, attempt Italian translations or twopenny pamph¬ 
lets, and botch up a blank verse with ifs and ands Of all 
these ofences Kyd was guilty, although his blank verse is 
undeserving of such summary condemnation, and marks an 
advance on eailiei efforts But it was as a tragedian of blood 
that ‘ spoiting Kyd,’ as he was ironically called, achieved 
his Widespread fame In 1587-8 he produced a play bc- 
foie which the popularity of even Marlowe’s Tmib'ii'tlavm 
paled It was called The S])anish Tragedie (or ‘the pitiful 
death of old Hieionymo’),and was licensed in 1592, but the 
first extant edition is dated 1594, while another edition ap¬ 
peared in 1604 with extensive additions at the hand of Ben 

^ Peele’s plavs have been finely edited by A Dyco and by Mr 
A. H BuUen The divergence of two such excellent cntics is note- 
woi thy The f oimer accoi db enthusiastic pi aise to Damd and Beth- 
sahe, thelattei condemns it as‘a mess of cloying sweets ’ The best 
passages in this play are cited with warm appiobatioii mEoho- 
spective Beview, i (1820), 349-357 Allthatisofmostwoithmreele 
IS contained in the thin volume (62) of Koutledge’s Shilling Uni¬ 
versal Library. 
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Jonson ^ Like Titus Andronicus, The Spanish Tragedie 'was 
a tale of lionois, ie what we should now callTianspontine 
taste, and altho'ughit excited the enthusiasm of the vulgai, 
it was deiided by the more cultuied of its critics The 
wits weie fond of paiodymg it, and the strange soliloquy 
of the heio, ‘ Bewaie leionyrao, go by, go by,’ became a 
legiilai catchword of the peiiod A similai expression 
gieatly in request among theatre-goers was ‘Hamlet, 
Eevenge’’ the quotation being from a pie-Shakespeaiean 
play on the subject of the Piince of Denmark It has 
been suggested that Kyd may have written this eaily 
Ilmilet, which is commonly leferied to 1587-8 ^ It is to 
be noted that there is a Ghost m the Induction to Kyd’s 
Tragedie, and that the revenge is elfected by means of the 
device of a play within a play Poi, like Hamlet, The 
Spanish Tragedie represents an action of cruel and cold¬ 
blooded murder followed by a long-meditated and san¬ 
guinary revenge Upon the same grounds it lesembles 
Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, in emulation of which play 
Professor Oourthope thinks it was probably wiitten Mar¬ 
lowe provides plenty of precedents for rant and blood¬ 
shed The machmeiy, the figure of Necessity and a 
ghost, and not a few of the ‘ sententious tags ’ Kyd boiiows 

' There is also extant a cinde, foiniless, and very hastily wutten 
Pioem to The Spanish Tiagedie, dated 1605, and entitled The Fi) 
Pai t of leronmo The complete failure to dovetail -with 2 he 
Spanish Tragedie would almost suggest that it was not a genuine 
play-hook at all, but an enterprismg bookseller’s ventiue, wiitten 
by a very incompetent poet after a single visit to the theatre 

2 The conjecture that Kyd was the author of the oiiginal 
Hamlet is based upon the fact that Nash in liis attack upon Kyd 
in the piefatory Epistle to Menaphon, makes the significant gibe 
that our ‘English Seneca’ if entreated could furnish ‘ivliole 
Hamlets I should say handfulls of tiagical speeches ’ See the 
valuable edition of Kyd by Fred S Boas, 1901, 
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from Seneca—‘English. Seneca read by candle-light/ Nash 
calls him. Eyd had a been eye for diamatic situation. 
His play is a blood-curdling melodrama, illustiating the 
vulgar doctrine of ‘Murder will out’; but it is not 
deficient in either constiuctive or imagmativo power, and, 
rhetoiical as the veise is, theie is a haunting emphasis 
and iteiation about it which renders it highly eiiective for 
the puipose of lant As might bo expected, its nnitatois 
were many—among them the authors of TUiis Andtonicus, 
Roffmmn, and A Waniing for Faiu Women (1599) 
Eieronimo went all round the country in a ballad, and his 
success at home was fully equalled abroad in Dutch and 
German adaptation ^ 

The sensationalism chargeable to Kyd is also chargeable 
m a less degree to Kyd’s far gi cater associate, Kit Mar¬ 
lowe. The Marlowesque drama is not exceedingly refined 
There is a taint of extravagance about it. It lachs the 
complexity and the profundity of life that were coming, 
and still more the humour, the polish, the winsomeness 
and charm of Shakespearean comedy To produce an 
effect Mailowe drives langs in a team and decimates man¬ 
kind; in Shakespeare a handkerchiet is dropped and a 
greater effect is pioduced. Yet, when all is said, thcie is 
a powei and a magnificence about Mailowe that is iiie- 
sistible, and clearly marks him out foi what he is—one of 
the liteiary pioneers and gioat hteiary athlelos of oiu 
race Whether it be mainly in the lollof his vciso or the 
march of his mind, there is about his woik a coitain 
elemental force and simplicity of genius which spon¬ 
taneously finds great words for the expression of gieat 
emotions With his melodious and intoxicating spoil- 

^ For contemporary refeiences see Taming of the SJu cw', Indncti, 
10; King John, II. i 137 ; 3 Eenry VI., V. vi 66, Evciy Man in 
his Bumour, 1. 1 . j Alchemist, IV. iv. 
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taneity, with his ladiant joy in the unattainiihle, he com¬ 
bines an mstinctiTe and enthusiastic love foi fine liteiature 
In the bede-roll of English poets he was the fiist aftei 
Speusei to peiceive the beauty of wouls He huows 
much moie about liteiatuie than about life He is as 
much of an ideabst as Shelley, in love with beauty and 
chanting and sound, but without Shelley’s unfoitunate 
desiie to probe the pioblems of human existence He 
diiects his lodomontadc not against priests and kings, 
but lather m praise of gigantic peisonalities, whose potent 
wills and Titanic passions elevate them to the sphere ot 
demigods In his exaltation of power and dominion he 
responded to the new-born impeiialism of his fellow- 
countrymen—their timmph over the twin giants of evil 
and oppiesbion, as they legarded the Pope and Philip, 
then devotion to then Queen, their vision of boundless 
possibilities in the new woild of the far west, their con¬ 
fidence in then island laee, then firm belief in the gieat 
destiny of then countiy 

Like all gieat woik which involves rude severance with 
liteiaiy tendencies of old standing, Marlowe’s eaily diama 
is characterized by qualities of violence and excess It 
has the defects of the revolutionary spirit 

It is lacking in wit, in humoui, in pathos, and in grace 
It has not the wit of Lyly, the prettiness of Peele, or the 
humour and pathos tliat aie occasionally united in G-ieene 
What Marlowe had was the intensity of genius, the fieice 
originality of the innovator, a icsonance of sound and a com¬ 
mand of language which can atfect us as powerfully after 
the lapse of three hundred yeais as when the poet wrote 

Ho less important fiom a purely hteiary point of view 
is Marlowe’s position as instamatoi of popular blank- 
verse tragedy in England The first to address the great 
public in blank-verse measuic, he did so, as appears in the 

II, D 
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Prologue to Tamhiilaine, in expiess contempt for tlie ‘jig¬ 
ging reins of iliymmg motliei wits,’ seeking clelibeidtely 
for emphasis by means of ‘high astounding teims ’ 

Interesting as they aie in many lespects, appieciation 
of Lyly, of Peele, of Kyd, and even of Grieene, wiU always 
be confined to the cm ions Their works are not veiy 
accessible, and then readers are necessarily few In the 
mam, to the student of the greatest Elizabethan drama, 
they show what that drama lacked at the advent of 
Marlowe, to whom they seive as admu'able foils Mar¬ 
lowe, on the other hand, stands out with increasing clear¬ 
ness as a great determining force in our liteiaiy history at 
a most Giitical epoch As has been said of the period 
1S78-87, the literary drama was not popular, and the 
popular drama not literary. The liteiaiy and academic 
school employed as their medium a wooden and pedantic 
blank verse, while the popular playwrights oscillated be¬ 
tween prose and rhymed couplets Marlowe came, and, 
by the infusion of passion into his work and the introduc¬ 
tion of his ‘mighty line,’ tiansfoimed the chaotic medley 
of popular diama into the nucleus of a superb liioiature. 

Of Marlowe’s life and character scarcely anything is 
’known—the sum total forms but a small 
Clinstoiher fraction of the knowledge we possess of 
(1564-1593) Shakespeaie.(^ Christopher Marlowe, the sou 
of John Marlowe, a shoemaker of Caiitei- 
bury, was boin in that city early m 15C4 (two months 
befoi e Shakespeare), and was educated at the Kmg’s School, 
Gauieibuiy He proceeded to Corpus Christi (Benet) Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, where he manifested a strong taste for the 
classics, but no special aptitude for classical scholarship} 
if we may jpAge by his veision of Ovid’s Amores made about 
this time Having graduated B A. in 1583, he soon after- 
Pnnted 1597-8. See Bk. I, vol i., 90. 
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wards removed to Loudon, where he attached himoelf as a 
diamatist to the thcatiical company of the Lord Admiial, 
the Earl of Hottuigham ‘ During the four years, 1587-90, 
Marlowe produced hrs four great tragic uiastei pieces, Tam- 
hurlaine, Dt. Faustus, The Jew of Maltoi, and Fdioaid II 
Hi s two lemainiirg plays, The Massacre at Pints (depicting 
Gruise and Cathenne de Medicis) and Dido, Queen of 
Caothage (a juvenile composition completed by Hash), aie 
pieserved in a very unsatisfactory state, and give us the 
impression of being quite unworthy of hrs genius The 
exquisite fragment (two sestiads) of Hero and Leandei 
was entered in the Stationers’ Books in September, 1593, 
but was not actually published until 1698 ‘ 'On the 
threshold of a career that promised great glory to the 
literature of his native land, Marlowe was killed at Dept¬ 
ford, aged only twenty-nine. In the register of the parish 
chuieh of St Hieholas appears this entry; ‘ Christopher 
Marlow slam by Francis Archer 1 June 1593.’ Five 
years later, in his Palladns Tam/ia, Fiancis Meres wrote 
‘ As the poet Lycophron was shot to death by a certain 
rival of his, so Christopher Marlowe was stabd to death 
by a bawdy serving man, a nval of his in hrs lewd love.’ 
Marlowe was in all probability a fieiy young man, like 
his raptures, ‘all ayre and fire,’ and there is no reason 
for supposing that any special discredit attaches to his 
share in the affray that so unhappily proved fatal As 
against the fact that (in common with the majority of 
the playwrights of his time and of young men about town 
from that day to this) he sowed his whi oats wildly, we have 
to set the circumstances that, though a,g^an of humble or igm, 
he retained the esteem of such sterliiog men as Chapman 
and Ealeigh, Sii Eoger Manwood and Sir Thomas Francis 

’ Among his fellows Marlowe’s reputation as a poet rested 
mainly upon Eero and Leander, and his solitary yet famous lyric, 
Come Iwe with m. 
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Walsingliam. What then was the leason for the invariable 
shake of the head with which the name of ‘ poor Mailowe ’ 
came to be mentioned by his eontcmpoi ai les Investigati on 
has only quite lecently affoided us the solution The 
reason was that at the time of Marlowe’s death it was being 
whispeied all over London that he was a most dangcious 
atheist—a synonym in the incioasingly Puritan mind of the 
nation for a devil incarnate 

In the loose talk of the Elizabethans, anti-timitaiian 
opinions, ‘ horrible ’ blasphemy and atheism weio practically 
indistinguishable, and it is now known that Mailowo’s 
atheism was his enemies’opprobuous synonym for heteiodox 
views, often, no doubt, loosely and indiseieetly expressed. 
The extravagant utterance of some of his views, when 
‘ under the shadow of the vine,’ piobably led to the inteiest 
which we know that in 1593 (or the last year of the poet’s 
life) the Piivy Council had begun to manifest in the 
opinions of Marlowe and his coteiie In their anxiety to 
stamp out blasphemy, the Council seized one of Mailowe’s 
intimates, Thomas Kyd, the dramatist, and piepaiod to lay 
hands upon the more prominent offender A few days 
before the brawl in which Marlowe met his death they suc¬ 
ceeded in discoveiing among Kyd’s papers ‘some vile 
heretical conceiptes,’ denying the Deity of Jesus Chiist, 
which the prisoner affirmed that he had fiom Marlowe 
The latter seems, in effect, to have shaied the IJnitarian 
views for which a graduate of Cambiidge, Erancis Ke^t, 
had been burnt to death at Noiwich in 1589 He de¬ 
fended his views (t‘ which he may very likely have given 
expression in wnti^'^g) in a serious and methodical argu¬ 
ment It is but loo likely that if he had survived that 
fatal 1st of June it would have gone hardly with the 
dramatist. Kyd, who remained under the ban of the Privy 
Council, managed to transfer to his deceased fiiend the 
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cHef responsibility for bis ‘blaspliemons’ opinions; tbe 
unfortunate man was nevertbeless put to tbe toituie, and 
tbougb, when nothiiifif furtber could be exti acted fiom bmi, 
be seems to have been set at bbeity, be appeals to have 
remained under a cloud, and it is known that bis caieei 
closed while be was still m a state of gloom and despond¬ 
ency Such were the vague accusations, which, heightened 
and exaggeiated by the censorious tongues of the seven¬ 
teenth century, involved the reputation of Mai low e in an 
unmerited eclipse of over three centuries’ duration ‘ Kit’ 
Mailowe was a leading spiiit among a group of writers for 
the stage whose lives, we have little leason to doubt, were 
far from exemplary, the accumulation of evidence has 
left us equally little ground foi supposing that the hfe of 
Marlowe was exceptionally wicked or depraved. 

To G-reene’s Menaphon of 1589 Nash contributed an 
epistle to university students, in which he iidicules ‘ those 
idiote ait masteis who intrude themselves to our eaies 
as the alcumists of eloquence, who (mounted on the 
stage of arrogance) think to outbrave better pens with the 
swelling bombast of a bragging blank verse ’ Grreene and 
Nash were the self-constituted bullies who attacked every 
new-comer among the small corporation of playwrights; 
and these remarks weie cleaily aimed at Marlowe, who had 
stamped bragging blank verse as his own, and m the defiant 
prologue to Tamhurlaine had in 1587-8 thrown the gauntlet 
down for ihyming mother wits to pick up if they chose * 
The teim alchemist was well applied to Mailowe He 

' ‘ Flora Jigging veins of ihyming niotliei wits, 

And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 

We’ll lead you to the stately tent of war, 

Where you shall heai the Scythian Tamhuilaine 
Threatening the woild with high astounding teims, 

And scourging kingdoms with his conquering swori ’ 
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borrowed tbe unrbymed metre of the pedants and rendered 
it acceptable to the popular element m the audience He 
took the lomantiG themes of the playwiights who catered 
for the popular element, and rendeicd them palatable to 
the scholaily pait of Ins audience in defiance of the set 
rules and the unities of antique and classical models This 
was the alchemy by which he tiausmuted the base metal of 
such pioductions as Goihodw oi The Mi'^fodunes ofA'ithir 
into the gold ore of Edioa}d II, a play which, m Lamb’s 
opinion, furnished hints that Shakespcaie scarce impioYed 


m his Richard II 

It would of course be incorrect to say that Marlowe in¬ 
ti oduced blank veise nito England, much 

"of Kaiik*Veise^ invented it He 

was not even the fiist to adapt it to the 
purposes of the English diama Yet Marlowe’s blank 
verse was truly a new thing. Surrey and the authors of 
Gorbod'uc, misled by classical usage, had aimed at com¬ 
posing blank veise upon the model of Greek iambics 
Confusing accent with quantity, they regarded accentuated 
and unaceentuated syllables as respectively long and short 
Hence the object was to end each line with a strongly 
accentuated syllable, immediately pieccded by one that 
was unaceentuated, in the rest of the line unaccentuated 
and accentuated syllables occurred alternately. Then, to 
complete the stiff monotony, at the end of each verse came 
a pause, which effectually excluded all freedom of move¬ 
ment Peele, indeed, had done a good deal to vary the 
pause and the accent and break the monotony of the end- 
Btopt lines.^ But Marlowe with liis Tanlurlaine fieed the 


^ Take, for instance, Paris’s vindication of himself: 
‘ Piist, then, arraigned of paitiahty 
Pans replies “ Unguilty of the fact ”; 
Hm reason is because he knew no more 
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metie at one stroke from useless mechanical trammels and 
conTentional restraints. He thus iii st vindicated for blank 
verse the ‘ sovereignty which it has since letained among 
English diamatic metres, together with the ascendancy 
which it has acquired among metres employed in other 
branches of English poetic composition This he achieved 
with a rapidity and completeness to which it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to hud a parallel in liteiary 
history ’ ^ The sonorous roll of the verse in Tamlurlaine 
left much to be desired in the way of vanety Subse¬ 
quently Mai lo we learned to bieathe sweetness and softness 
into his' mighty line ’ His ‘ music, in which theie is no 
echo of any man’s befoie him,’ found its own echo in the 
harmonies of Shakespeare and Milton He not only 
‘guided Shakespeare into the right way of woik,’ but he 
also tutored the whole body of contemporaiy dramatists 
in a similai diiection, so that as long as the Elizabethan 
impulse lasted, the English drama, having once quitted 
ihyme in the early nineties of the sixteenth century, 
did not leturn to it again. The writers who used blank 
verse before 1587 wrote it as they would write heioic 
couplets, omitting only the rhyme One has only to read 
the least vigorous of the speeches of Tamburlaine to per¬ 
ceive at once the stupendous change wrought by Mar¬ 
lowe. A metrical system as mechanical as wood and iron 
could make it is changed incontinently into one of almost 

Fair Venus Ceston than Dame Juno’s mace 
Nor never saw wise Pallas’ crystal shield 
Then as I looked, I loved and liked att once, 

And as it was referred from them to me 
To give the prize to her whose beauty best 
My fancy did command, so did I praise 
And judge as might my dazzled eyes discern.’ 

Cf. Ward, English Dramatic Literatwe, 1899, i 361, 
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unlimited flexibility and power Shakespeare ‘absorbed 
tlie mighty line, and gave it out again with its familiar 
cadences in Borneo and Juhet, and later with many bioad 
and lively modifications It has become the life-blood of 
our literature Marlowe’s place is thus at the heart of 
English poetiy and his pulses still tin ill in our veise ’' 

The three most distinctive plays of Mailowe might well 
be tei med a trilogy of Lust’s Dominion Tamhw lame illus¬ 
trates the lust of boundless conquest, Faustns, the lust of 
boundless knowledge, The Jew of Malta, the lust of bound¬ 
less wealth. The theme of each is the opei alien, of the 
energy and will-power of man undei the dommion of a 
superhuman lust The minor characters are naught; all 
the interest is absorbed by the chief figui cs. Beings devoid 
of conscience, remorse or huinoui, those aie mousteis ratlicr 
than human beings Just as the Macchiavelhan prince oi 
the economic man, so these creations of Mailowe’s liaio 
much in them of the mere abstraction It was as if the old 
‘morality’ leapt up fieicely in its last expiring struggle. 
It was, nevertheless, Marlowe more than any single man 
who, by the transfusion of the blood of passion, uitoily 
transformed while he reinvigoiated the national drama as 
it had survived from the Middle Ages 

Marlowe’s first play, Tambwlaine, was acted in 1688, 
possibly m 1687^ It is a dramatization 
Tmiburlaim. of the conquests of Timur, or, as Marlowe 
calls him, Tambuilaine the Groat, a Scythian 
shepherd who conquers Alexander’s empire, and whose 
triumphant progress is as ruthless as it is iriesistiblo The 

^ BeesEncycl Bntanmca, 9bh ed, Art Muulowe, by A, C. Swin¬ 
burne 

^ The two paita of TatnlmrlaviM the Great, forming a ‘tragedy 
in ten acts,’ each act with its ' ciop of corpses,’ weie published 
together anonymously in 1590. 
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first part concludes witli a single act of clemency to tlie 
Soldan of Damascus, wlio happens to be the father of the 
conqueror’s inamorata 

‘ Zenocrate, loveliei than the love of Jove, 

Slighter than is the silver Bhodope, 

Panel than ’whitest snw on Scythian lulls,— 

Thy person is moie woith to Tambmlaine 
Than the possession of the Persian ciown, 

Which gracious stais have piomised at my biith. 

A hiindied Taitars shall attend on thee, 

Mounted on steeds swifter than Pegasus . . . 

With milk-white halts upon an ivory sleet' 

Thou shalt he drawn amidst the frozen pools 
And scale the icy mountains’ lofty tops. 

Which with thy beauty will be soon resolved. 

My maitial piizes with five bundled men, 

Won on the fifty-headed Yolga’s waves 
Shall we all offer to Zenocrate 
And then myself to fair Zenocrate.’ 

Marlowe obtained liis mateiial chiefly fiom Pedro Mexia’s 
Spanish Life of Timur, contained m his 8%ha, published at 
Madrid in 1543, and translated into English in 1571 {wpud 
Eortescue’s The Foreste) He appears to have supple¬ 
mented this souice by the help of the Vita Magni Tamer- 
lanis (1551) of Petius Peiondinus with hints of Persian 
effeminacy deiived from classical writeis such as Hero¬ 
dotus and Xenophon Tambuilaine enters at sc ii, 
and completely dominates the scene thenceforth It was a 
trying part for any actor, yet Hed AUeyn, then baiely 
twenty-two, achieved in it the first of those triumphs 
which earned him the title of Eoscius of the Elizabethan 
stage. The popularity of the piece must have been im¬ 
mense. The sublime fervour of the rodomontade moie 
than compensated the groundhngs for the absence of 
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iliyme. The specimen quoted above, though surpassed lu 
every way by the oft-quoted passages on Ambition (ii, 7) 
and Beauty (v 1), or the Imes* 

‘ Is it not bravo to be a kmff, Teclielles ? 

TJsumoasane and Theiimadas, 

Is it not passing brave to be a king 

And lule in tuumph through p6is6polt.s ? * 

IS yet thoiouglily typical of the movement oC the play from 
one purple patch to another through a 'wihlorness of bar¬ 
baric extiavaganee. 

It IS ‘ difficult to ovGi late the importance of Tamlurlame 
in the history of the English diama.’ The gemns of 
Shakespeaie, -woihiDg upon the matciials and models 
afioided by Lyly, Gieene, Peeie, Kyd, and the othcis, 
would have evolved the Bomantic Diama in England theie 
is little doubt, without the intervention of Mailowe. 
Nevertheless the gieat stroke by which we were pieserved 
from the numbing legimen of two and a half centuries of 
frigid classical drama (such as obtained in Fiance untj^l 
the gieat emancipation wionght by llemani) was brought 
about by Tambmlaine Like Marlowe’s other plays, Tm%- 
burlaine is a one-man, one-pait piece The teirific figure 
of the heio moves through it like an avalanche Language 
appalling and astounding, yet m a high degree grand and 
poetic, poms from his lips in blank verse metrically superb, 
yet unimpeded in its flow by the accidents of mctie. Tlie 
incidents of the play are of correspondingly sensational im¬ 
port. Tamburlame pauses occasionally for breath, and in 
the intervals of ornate ihetonc oi furious invective uttei s 
orders for the slaughter of garrisons, the execution of 
chieftains, the cagmg of Ba]azet, whom he feeds like an 
animal through the bars of his cage, the razing and deso¬ 
lation of cities and territories over which he has swept like 
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a pestilence He drives a chariot drawn by captive kings 
‘Hola, ye pampered jades of Asia' ’ lie cues, as he scourges 
the novel coach-horses ‘Ciouch, ye kings, and tiemble 
when yon hear the sconige’ 

‘ Whatl can ye diaw hut twenty miles a day , , , 

To make you fierce, and fit my appetite 
You shall be fed with flesh as law as blood, 

And dnnk in pails the stiongest muscadel; 

If you can live with it, then live and diaw 
My chaiiot swifter than the lacking clouds ; 

If not, then die like beasts, and fit for naught 
But peiches for the black and fatal ravens.’ 

In spite of this legimen the ]ades are found bioken-winded, 
and aie taken out smoking to be hung, two ‘ spaie kings’ 
being bridled and bitted m their room Thus he drives 
furiously to the siege of Babylon ‘ Diown them all,’ he 
shouts, concerning the inhabitants, men, women, and 
clnldien His sons’ legacy is to rifle the kingdoms he 
leaves unsacked In the meantime he will try and exhaust 
death by the amount of slaughter he perpetrates ‘ Grive 
me a map, then let me see how much is left for me to con¬ 
quer all the woildo’ He cuts his arm to show his son that a 
wound IS nothing ‘ Blood is the god of war’s rich liveiy ’ 
When in spite of the lesson one of the sons lingers m the 
camp during a battle, he bieaks out * 

‘ Scum and tartar of the elements. 

Image of sloth and pictme of a slave.’ 

‘ Witness, ye cankeied curs of Asia,’ he says, as he sheathes 
his daggei in his child, and so on, and so on, until, having 
reached the limits of despotic fury, and having ntteied 
a frenzied defiance of death, he dies 
Like one of the grotesque scenes in Kyd’s Burnish 
Tragedie, the episode of the harnessed monarchs of Asia 
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was long a source of meriiment to the Elizahethan play¬ 
goer/ But there is moie giouud for wondei than amuse¬ 
ment in the fact that, even amid all this shocking bom¬ 
bast and clap-tiap, the splendour of Mailowe’s hteraiy 
and poetic faculty is eveiywhere discernible. 

It would have seemed impossible for the author of 
Tamhurlaine to eclipse that piece in popular estimation; 
yet his next production threw into yet stiouger relief 
than its predecessor the transcendent genius of Marlowe 
Pre-eminently bold was his choice of material for his next 
play—the old story of a man’s contract with the devil 

The bold are proverbially foitunate Marlowe found a 
fine setting of the old fable ready to his 
crystallized round 
Dr. Paustus (fl 1520), a strolling necio- 
mancer of South G-ermany, the successor of the great 
Ehineland wizards as they wore reputed, Tiitheim, Para¬ 
celsus, and Cornelius Agrippa The legend of Faustm 
went on growing and being improved until it was woiked 
up into a connected Life and Adventures of JDr. Johann 
Faust, Mastei of the Black Art, with how he sold himself to 
the Levil, printed at Frankfurt m 1587. Tho life of such 
a famous magician could not fail to be popular, it had a 
large sale and was promptly translated from German into 
various tongues The early copies of little books of this kind 
are specially apt to be thumbed out of existence, and the 
first veision that now exists m England is dated 1592, but 
this IS expressly desciibed as a new and amended edition 

^ Cf 2EenryIV,ll iv 178, and Ben Jonson’s Disctirenes. A 
chaiiot drawn by crowned kings had pieviously been introduced in 
Gascoigne’s Jocasta, Dumb Show to Act 11 Mailowc’a Jew, too, 
with Ins big nose is often referred to, and in the Meny IVtm is an 
allusion to Mephisto With the ‘ Helen ’ passage in Faustm, cf 
Troilus, 11. u. 82, 
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That used by Mailowe' was probably dated 1587-8. The 
Tragicall Histoiy of Dr. Faustus, as Marlowe’s play was 
called, became veiy popular both in England and by means 
of tianslatious in Greimany and tbe Low Coiintiies It 
kept Mailowe’s fame abve in Germany down to 1829» 
when Goctbe exclaimed, ‘How gieatly it is all planned’’ 
He bad thought of tianslating it he was fully aware that 
Shakespeare did not stand alone There is less declama¬ 
tion in than in Tainlwlaine, the verse is some¬ 

what freei; theie is lather moie dramatic vanety and 
much more human feeling, with a consideiable leaven of 
pathos The dictum that it is ‘gieatly planned’ does not 
seempaiticulaily apposite, if that be precisely what Goethe 
said The planning is mainly that of the obscure writer 
who produced the Faust-book at Fiankfuit. There is 
remarkably little shaping of materials into diamatic foim 
As with Tainlwlaine, it is a succession of scenes, some 
gieater than any in that piece, others much moie trivial 
Fust enters Choi us who makes a speech and then draws a 
cuitain, disooveiing Faustus, seated in his study, meditat¬ 
ing that, in contiast to the limitations of human knowledge, 

‘ These metaphysics of magicians 

And necromantic books aie heavenly ’ 

Then come his visions of magical powei in a passage 
which gives the keynote of his ambition. 

' It IS plain that Marlowe followed the text ef the old Faust- 
book pietty closely, and that the English version was fiom the first 
edition of the German, before the additions of 1690 In book-foim 
the edtho pi inceps of Mailowe’s play is the quaito of 1604, re¬ 
published with slight changes in 1609. Theie is a latei version, 
altered and expanded, dated 1616, andmcotpoiating woik by other 
hands (largely buffooneries by Rowley), though preserving 

portions of Mailowe’s onginal work omitted in the quarto of 1604. 
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‘ How am I glutted with conceit of this I 
Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please, 

Resolve me of all amhignities, 

Peiform what despeiate enterprise I will? 

111 have them fly to India for gold, 

Ransack the Ocean foi orient pearl, 

And seal oh all coiners of the new-found world 
For pleasant fiuits and pimcely delicates. 

I’ll have them read me strange riiilosophy 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings . , . 

I’ll have them fill the public schools with silk 
Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad; 

I’ll levy soldiers with the com they bung 
And chase the Prince of Parma from our land, 

And leign sole king of all our piovinces ’ 

The somewhat vulgar natuie of these desires is signi. 
ficaut of the lack of symbolism m Marlowe’s conception of 
the story. Nest we have Faust’s first colloquy with 
Mephistopheles, a superb scene, m which the headstiong 
blindness of man’s folly in pursuit of some idealized 
whim is brought out with an appalling deal ness Scenes 
viu to XLii. aie occupied by the tricks that Faustus plays 
by conjuring, derived from the old Faust-book, and 
here there is moie horseplay and buffoonery than satne, 
the opportunities of the situation as a vehicle foi irony 
being almost entirely ignored, though we have an amusing 
caricature of a precisian and Faust’s significant request to 
Mephisto: 


‘ Go, and return an old Franciscan friar: 

That holy shape becomes a devil best.’ 

Scene ziv contains the magnificent apostrophe to Helen, 
whom Faust requires as his paramour. 

‘ Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships? * 
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Scene xvi. brings us to the agouy of Faust’s last Four 
pievious to the expiiation of his twenty-foui yeais’ contiaet 
with the deni The soliloquy, which culminates in the 
shnll-TOiced terror of the damned soul, is of a tragic in¬ 
tensity which is unsuipassed in any play that is known 
to us Wheie else in the whole lauge of diamatio liteia- 
tuie shall we find a chmax at once so terrible and so 
grotesque 

The greatest piece of ‘planning ’ that Marlowe achieved, 
as it seems to us, is the consti notion of his 
Jew of Malta next jilay. The Famous Ttagedy of the Fich 
Jew of Malta, written in all piobability 
during 1589 (it was familiar to the stage in 1591; it was 
entered in the Stationers’ Books in May, 1594, but was not 
published until 1633) It is not known where Marlowe 
derived the materials for his play, but the plot is of the 
most elaboiate kind known to the stage, and is full of 
startling and improbable situations, while the novel 
idea of mtioducing a Jew upon the stage,^ and lendeiing 
him at one and the same time odious and iidiculous to 
the spectators promised a sensational effect not a whit 
infeiior to that produced by his previous plays In 
Bar abas, the rich Jew, avaiice ceases to be a sordid vice, 
and swells to the proportions of a dominating passion. 
The masterful giasp that marks the opening scene was a 
new thing in English tragedy. Language so strong, so 
teise, so reverberating had never been heaid befoie on the 
English stage. Had the character been developed thiough- 

* For Ins conception of a typical Jew as a cruel usurer and 
Cliiistian-hatei Mailowe seems to revert to the ideas pievalent 
under John and Henry III. It is noteworthy that the piece is 
intioduced hy ‘Machiavel,’ whose principle of the excellence of 
m tti affords a key to some of Marlowe’s leading conceptions (see 
Com.th.o-gQ, English Poetry, XI 405). 
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out With, tlie same powoi as in the first two acts, Barabas 
would hare been woiihy to stand beside Shyloclr.^ As, 
howeyer, Faustus degenerates into a vulgai conjuror (in 
scenes xi. and xii), so Baiabas, when ho develops into a 
fiend incainate (like Aaron m Titm Andwmous), legaiding 
the most hoirible atrocities as the ciiiof end and aim of his 
existence, loses his hold not only upon our sympathy, but 
also upon our interest Tho character is taken out of the 
range of humanity, and becomes a caimature. By this 
means the last three acts, though cleverly contrived, be¬ 
come little more than a concatenation of the crudest 
hoirois Marlowe pandoied, in shoit, to that poition of 
the London crowd which rose at T'Uus Andronicus and 
The Spanish Ttaged^ 

Marlowe’s remaining gieat play is in a vein very dif- 
ferent from that of its predecessors It is much less of an 
essay and more of a finished production, m foim, indeed, 
it closely lesemhles one of Shakespeare’s history plays 

'■ The first two acts afioid seveial stiilang paiallehsms. The 
bravwa passage, in winch Baiabas is depicted gloating ovei his 
gems, ‘infinite riches in a little room’ (the ‘veiy poetry of 
avarice’hii= coffeis of gold and his merchandise, is unsurpassed 
by anything in The Mcj chant of Femes Leigh Hunt quotes the 
passage concluding. 

‘ Why, then, I hope my ships 
I sent for Egypt and the boideniig isles 
Are gotten up by Nilus’ winding banks; 

Mtne argoms fiom Alexandria 
Loaden with spice and silks, now undoi sail 
At c smoothly gliding down by Candy shot e 
To Malta through our Mcdiici nmean sea ’ 

Note the wonderful sveetnoss of these foui lines, paiticnlarly tin 
last The variety of the vowels, the delicate allitei atioii, and tli' 
lapse of the two concluding veises aie equal as a study to anytlur 
in Spenser 
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In dramatic vaiiety it marks a great advance upon any¬ 
thing that Marlowe had yet accomplished. It may, per¬ 
haps, be regarded as ‘ the only unadulterated expression 
of Marlowe’s diamatic art ’ It is, at any rate, the first 
specimen in our language of true Mstoiical drama It 
has less of the distinctive Mailowesque qualities; there 
IS less ‘altisonant’ verse and possibly less poetry, but 
there is certainly less extravagance and far less bombast. 

The Ti ouhlesome Baigne and LamentaMe Death 
Edwaidll. of Edward II was written m 1590 and pub¬ 
lished in 1594, though the first quarto that we 
have in England is dated 1598 It was very probably 
written to cap Peele’s Famous Chonicle of Edward I, 
and was based upon authorities very similar to those 
used by Shalrespeare for his historical plays, namely, 
Holinshed (1577) and Stowe (1580), with occasional le- 
fereiiee to Pabyan (especially for II. ii 188 sg.) and 
possibly to other chronicles, but it exhibits much less 
dependence upon the chronicles than previous works of 
the kind, and it may be said to mark the completed evo¬ 
lution of the Elizabethan history play Charles Lamb’s 
commendation of Edward II has already been refen ed 
to, and of the death-scene the same critic wrote that ‘ it 
moved terror and pity beyond any scene ancient or modern ’ 
The G-aveston scenes are extraordinarily fine after the 
favourite’s death the interest strays, but is finally ariested 
by the ultimate fate of the King, and the last scenes aie 
narrowing almost beyond the hmits of legitimate tragedy. 
The characters are multiplied in a manner quite novel to 
Marlowe’s art; yet upon the whole they are well differ¬ 
entiated, with the exception of Queen Isabella, a discon- 
plate wife, who IS transformed at a moment’s notice into 
■'imonster of cruelty and deceit. The play has had the 
mnour of being compared by Lamb with Shakespeare’s 
ir. B 
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Richard II. In Marlowe’s play there is none of the 
psychological interest that attaches to Richard II, and 
nothing equivalent to the superb rhetoiio of John of 
G-aunt. Both plays are deficient in humour, but Shake¬ 
speare makes us sympathize with Eichard as a man of 
rich poetic endowment, though constitutionally unfit to 
govern, while foi Edward our compassion is of a more 
purely physical kind Still, Rdward II stands upon its 
general diamatic power That it should be able to sus¬ 
tain such a comparison on tins giound is the cleaiest 
evidence of the debt that Shakespeare owed to such a 
predecessor as Marlowe ^ 

Brief space must be found here for the mention of a class of 
plays distinct fiom any that have been enumeiated, a class 
which exhibited little elevation of style, but which, neverthe¬ 
less, attained in the case of a few examples to a high degree of 
tragic intensity and power. They weie plays for which the 
materials were drawn from the records of contemporary crime, 
domestic tragedies in which the authors adhered with close 
fidelity to the facts nairated by the pamphleteer oi the lus- 

^ Of Marlowe’s two otliei pieces—the hastily wiitten topical play, 
The Massacie at Pat is (1593), denouncing tlio ciimes of Guise and 
the tragedy of St Bai tliolomew’s Day, and the unfinished pientice- 
play, Dido, Queen of Caithage, completed by Nash and piodiioed 
m 1594—it is only needful to say that they must he regaided as 
parerga, not as worthily representing his mature powers. Dulo, 
however, has some characteristic lines, such as those in Dido’s 
appeal to Aeneas to stay at Carthage. 

‘ I’ll give thee tackling made of riveted gold, 

■Wound on the harks of odonferous trees, 

Oars of massy ivoiy full of holes, 

Through winch the watei shall delight to play.’ 

The majoiity of the critics aie of opinion that Mailowe was re¬ 
sponsible foi a laige but undefined share in Eemy VI There are 
editions of Marlowe hy Dyce (1850), Cunningham, and Bullen: a 
reissue of the last is pronused—1904. 
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tonan, in whieli fancy found but little scope and from which 
poetical ornament was rigidly excluded 
Four of these ‘ murder plays ’ have come down to us from 
the last decade of the sixteenth and the first of 
At den of the seventeenth centuiy . (1) Afden of Fevet- 
Feversham sham, 1592, (2) A Warning for Fairs Women, 
1599; (3) Robert Yarington’s Tivo Tragedies 
in Owe, 1601, (4) A Yoilslme Tragedy, 1608. The finest 
of these was printed during the ‘experimental’ period of 
Shakespeare’s career as a playwright, and the plot is derived 
from the chronicler Holinshed, upon whom Shakespeare diew 
so fieely for his chronicle plays The drift of the story is 
clearly indicated by the title: The LamentaUe and Tine 
Tragedde of M. At den of Fevetsham in Kent, who was most 
wicltedlye murdet ed, hy the tiieanes of Ms disloyall and wanton 
wife, who for the love she hare to one Moslie, hyred two desperate 
mjjlans Blaclwill and Shahlag to murder him, and the muider 
so powerfully depicted actually took place in 1551 The author 
describes his work m an epilogue as ‘naked tragedy’: it is 
mdeed unadorned, crude, and to some extent barbaric. But 
it strikes the readei, as few Elizabethan plays do, by the 
intensity of its love passages and the directness of its appeal 
when passion is the theme. The original handling of the story, 
the deliberate stiength of the language, suggest a writer in his 
maturity, while the realization of feminine passion in Ahce 
Arden indicates a skill in the portraiture of a woman far be¬ 
yond the attainment of Mailowe The piece was published 
early in 1592, probably written m a previous year—at a time, 
that IS, when Shakespeare had not yet emerged from the 
euphuistic phase. The baldness of the diction in Aiden, no 
less than the gloomily tragic conception of Alice, precludes the 
idea of the Shakespearean origin of the drama, though it is 
quite possible that Shakespeare may have corrected and revised 
such a popular play for stage production. There is no external 
evidence whatever that Shakespeare either wrote or revised it, 
and there is no other contemporary playwright whose style can 
be said to approximate to it at all closely. At a peiiod, however, 
BO rich m dramatic genius, there is no extravagance in ascribing 
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it, as we shall have to ascribe Titus And^ onims, to an anonym 
ous outsider. 

The Yorltslim Tragedy, largely written m prose, and both 
played and printed in 1608, is a crudely poweiful realization 
of something like demoniae possession; it was attiibuted to 
Shakespeare on the title-page of the old quarto, and some 
modern oiitics have held it to he Ins on account of its intensity; 
but it IS, both in manner and conception, utterly un-Shake- 
speaiean It is based upon a muider story related by Stowe 
in his Oh'onicle under 1604. 

But the last word m connexion with the drama before 
Shakespeaie is due not to these murky plays, hut to the 
overshadowing genius of Marlowe. His fame has grown 
rapidly under the searchlights of modern ciitieism; and 
some critics have deprecated the exaggeration of his merit. 
But to us it seems more desirable, even yet, to insist not 
only upon the intrinsic value of what he did before lus 
prematuie death in 1593, but also, and even more, upon 
the importance of his woik, coming when it did, namely 
between 1587 and the first independent essays of Shake¬ 
speare. 

Mailowe is not pre-eminently a thinker, or even a dram¬ 
atist, but a poet, a master of epical utterance, whose per- 
fervidim incjenium enabled him to soar above the region 
of the rnde and inchoate, m which his contemporaiies 
were groping, and to fuse imagination and diction in verse 
at once nervous and energetic, spontaneous and trans¬ 
lucent He moulds this verse in his own image, fioice, 
elemental, impassioned, even when most rhapsodical 

He has a weakness for tumid utterance and grandilo¬ 
quent sound. With this we associate his love of musical 
propel names, his fondness for harping on a limited num¬ 
ber of favourite epithets, his passion for ringing the 
changes upon fatigued forms of classical imagery But 
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these tendencies aio tnciely the accidents of an extra¬ 
ordinary faculty for generating heat and light With all 
the faults of their creator thick upon them, there is more 
of the ring of true poetry about a few passages m Famtm 
or the fiiht two acts of The Jew of Malta, than in all the 
rest of the pre-Shakespearean drama put together 

As Spcnsei was the novus homo, the ‘new poet’ of our 
liteiature in 1579, who naturalized melody and haimonv 
in oui poetiy, so Mailowe was the novus homo of oui theatre 
some tenyeais latci, who swept away the heteiogeneous 
lumber of creaking Seneca and ciazy Morality, and, while 
annihilating the old, virtually created a new type of play 
in Edwaid II, who centralized the interest of, and so 
concentiated the vigour and the intellect of the English 
people upon a truly national stage, and who, last but not 
least, naturalized blank verse upon the English boards, 
and not only wrote it first, but wrote it better than any 
other Elizabethan, with the solitary exception of Shake- 
spe^are. 

What separates him from Shakespeare is his inability 
to individualize his characters But there aie not want¬ 
ing indications in Edivard 11. which lender it conceivable 
that, had he lived beyond his twenty-nine years, he might 
have stood second only to Shakespeare—^far below him in 
humour and in power to depict men and women—yet pos¬ 
sibly supieme in a diffeient province of dramatic art. As it 
was, he was ‘ the heiald who dropped dead in announcing 
the victory, the fruits of which he was not to share.’ 

‘ Out is the branch that might have grown full strai^t, 

And buined is Apollo’s laurel bough.’ 

Note on Elizabethan stagecraft (p. 18). Additional information 
on tins subject will be found in The Tribune, 12 Oct 1907 ; Quartet ly 
72ew.,Aprill908, G F Reynolds, Ate. jS'teg'zngr, 1905, C M Gayley, 
Playsof our Forefathers, Mantzius, Hist ofTheatr Art, 1904 
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WILLUM SHAOSPEAEE. 

§ 1 Life —§ 2 Expermmtal Plays —§ 3 Eislory and 
0medy—^4i Tmijedy .—§5 Romance —§6 Meincal 
Leuloip'ment —§ 7. Use of Prose —■§ 8 Geneml Oharac- 
tenshes —§ 9. Slalmparewm 

§1 

The son of John Shakespeare, a prosperous trader of 
Stiatford-on-Avon, who maiiied in 1557 
Outline of^ Arden, the daughter of a wealthy 

farmer in the neighbourhood, Wdliam 
Shakespeare was born in what is now 
Henley Sfcieet, Stratford, on April 23rd, 1564 ^ He was 
the eldest child of his paients that survived infancy. He 
was, we may be sure, sent to the Free Grraininar School, 
the buildings of which still adorn Stratford, and was well 
grounded in Latin authors such as Ovid, Mantuanus, and 
the Oollogim of Erasmus, with a little Seneca and Terence, 
but he probably learned no Greek He married, probably in 
November, 1582, being then not nineteen, Anne Hathaway 
(aged twenty-six), the daughter of a substantial yeoman of 
Shottery, a hamlet reached by a short walk through the 
fields fiom Stratford A child, Susanna, was born six months 
after the church marriage, but it is not improbable that 
they were united previously by a contract of espousals. 

^ It is pist possible that his birthday was April 22nd, but he was 
certainly baptized on Apiil 26th. 
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It la said that a poacliing escapade upon tlie estate of 
Sir Thomas Lucy led to young Shakespeare’s departure 
fioin Stratfoid. Wliatcvcr the eii cum stances, he was drawn 
to London, whcie he settled between 1582 and 1686-7d 
Lyly’s plays weie then the topmost fashion. He joined 
a theatiieal company, known as the Eail of Leicester’s, at 
fiisk it may be, in a quite humble capacity On Leicester’s 
death in September, 1588, the patronage of this company 
passed to Lord Strange; after 1594 it was known as the 
Loid Ohambeilam’s company The company moved their 
headquaiteis in London seveial times befoie 1599, when 
they settled at the Grlobe on Bankside, Southwaik, they 
also acted in the country It is improbable that Shake¬ 
speare ever acted abroad. He was already a prominent 
actor in 1594, when he played with Burbage and Kemp 
before the Queen at G-reenwieh. Two parts m his own 
plays assigned to him by tradition are Adam m As You 
Lihe It and the G-host in Hamlet, while’a contemporary 
panegyrist of the dramatist as ‘our English Terence’ 
refers to his having ‘plaid kingly parts in sport’ (Davies, 
Scourge of Folly, 1611) From minor posts as servitor. 

Seventeenth-century tradition can be cited in favour of the 
supposition that in early life, and before he discovered his vocation, 
Shakespeare was a wild young .scapegrace who played many parts 
He IS said to have been at one time a butcher, at another a school¬ 
master, at anothci a lawyer’s cleik The tiadition is quite con¬ 
sistent with the deer-stealing episode, if we regaid that as a 
positive incident, with his hurried maniage, with the Micawbensh 
characteristics of his father, with his ‘flight’ to London along the 
much traversed western load thiougli Oxford to the capital, and 
equally with his subsequent success A curious question is raised 
by Sonnets 37 and 89 as to whether Shakespeare suffered from 
lameness There is no evidence of this apart from the sonnets, and 
the language there may well be metaphorical For the mamage 
and departure fiom Stratford seed W Qr&j, ShaJeespeare’s Mar- 
nage, 1905, cf 0. I. Elton’s Wtlham Shakespeare, hts Family arid 
Friends, 1904. 
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prompter, or actor of small paits, siicli as we may be- 
lieye tbat lie teld at the theatre ^ upon Ins first arrival 
in London, it seems pretty safe to assume that in a 
veiy few years’ tune Sliakespeaie attained, to the posi¬ 
tion of aulhor-in-ordinaiy to liis company, at first more 
especially in the capacity of levisei and adapter of exist¬ 
ing diamatic woik Thus about 1591-2 he touched up 
a chronicle play, of unceitam oiigin, on the reign of 
Henry VI., upon which Marlowe is supposed to have 
all eady tried his hand In 1592 (about which time oi a little 
later he lodged with a wig-makei named Mount]oy at the 
coiner of Silvei and Monkwell Streets in the city) it is clear 
that he was a lapidly using and popular wntei foi the 
stage ‘ There is ’ wrote Gieene on his deathbed, ‘ an upstart 
ciow, beautified with our feathers that, with his tyger’s heart 
wra^pt in a player's hide,^ supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blanke verse as the best of you, and being 
an absolute Johannes Factotum is m his owne conceyt the 
onely 8hahe-scene in a countrie ’ These words were ad¬ 
dressed to Mailowe, Lodge, Hash, and Peele (who were, 
like Greene, university men), and express fear of a too- 
successful rival who was scorned as a mere underbred 
actor with only a country giamraai-school education. 

From 1591 to 1611 we laiow that Shakespeare was pro¬ 
ducing plays in a senes commencing with Love's Lahoiir's 
Lost and the Two Gentlemen of Verona, and ending with 
Gymlehne and The Tempest, at the rate of rather more 
than three plays m every two years. Meanwhile, in April, 
1593, he pubhshed Ins sensuous and euphuistic poem of 
Yenns and Adonis, ‘ the first heir of my invention,’ “ fol- 

^ Probably that known as The Theater, in Shoreditch. 

“ Distortion of a phrase from 3 Eenry YI. (I iv 137) 

® J 6, his first printed woik ; possibly also the first work he 
planned. It was published by a Stratfoidian in London, Kiehard 
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lowed in May, 1594, by tlie more sententious and quasi- 
didactie Lunece, Botb were dedicated in teims that 
indicated a giowiiig intimacy with a veiy iich young 
nobleman, Henry Wriothesley, thud Earl of Southampton, 
‘ the handsomest man about the oouit ’ If it be the fact 
that Shakespeaie addiessed to him a numbei of the Sonnets 
which he piobably began writing about this tinie,’^ it is 
clear that Southampton was moie than a nominal patron 

All this time Shakespeaie was lather rapidly accu¬ 
mulating property, a process which he continued until the 
end of his life In 1596 he went down to Stiatfoid and 
leleased his father from grave pecuniary difficulties Next 
year he bought for ^£60 (say about £400 in our money) the 
largest liouse in Stiatfoid, called Hew Place,® and in 1599, 
after several vain attempts, he and his father succeeded iii 
procuring from the Heralds’ College a coat ot arms ® About 
1597-9 his yearly income is estimated at £1S0 per annum 
(at least £800 in our money), while duiiug the last six 
years of his life, having built up a large landed estate at 
Stiatfoid, he can have been in receipt of little if at all 
less than £4,000 a year in our values The bulk of his 
capital, previous to his speculations in land, appears to 
have been derived directly from his proprietary shares in 
the Grlobe Theatre We know that the royal patronage 
he had enjoyed under Elizabeth was even extended under 
Janies, and the company for which he continued steadily 
to write became known after 1603 as ‘ the King’s men.’ 

Field The first qnaitos of Shakespearean plays (hariing the 
doubtful Semy VI) appealed in 1597 

M 593-4. Sliake-speaus Sonnets Neuer before Inipiiiited, were 
issued by G. Eld for T T., without the author’s sanction, m 1609. 
See vol i., p. 24. 

“ The foundations of which are all that is now to he seen 

® Technically \iot a new grant, hut an exempMeation of one 
assumed to he already m possession of the family. 
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Wo fewer than seven of his plays were produced at the 
couit festivities of May, 1613, The contrast is great be¬ 
tween the feckless improvidence and the poverty-stricken 
lives of fellow-diamatists such as Greene and Marlowe, 
Wash, Peele and Dekker, and the worldly success that 
Shakespeare attained The most intimate literary friend- 
ship of Shakespeare was that which existed between him 
and Ben Jonson, while with John Fletcher, who may almost 
be considered as a pupil, he had incieasingly close rela¬ 
tions towards the end of his active career as a dramatist 
This can be assigned with some certainty to 1611-12, when 
Shakespeare seems to have retired to Stiatford, though he 
retained a house at Blaekfriars and paid occasional visits 
to London down to 1614 or possibly 1616. He died at Wew 
Place, on April 23rd, 1616,' and was buiied in the chancel 
of Stratford-on-Avon Church. With the apparent inten¬ 
tion of ‘keeping things together,’ he left nearly all his 
property to his elder and shrewder daughter, Mrs. Hall 
The fact that the will almost ignored his wife does not of 
itselO show more than that he did not considei her a fit 
person to intrust with the management of Ms estate. 

Emerson in Unglisli Traits dwells upon our ‘unsiirpiscd 
reception of Shakespeare—the reception proved by his making 
his fortune, and the apathy pioved by the absence of all con¬ 
temporary panegyric.’ Yet it would be quite untrue to say 

^ On this day 01i\er Cromwell was admitted a follow-commoner 
at Sidney-Sussex. Cervantes died on Apiil 23rd, 1016 (new style), 
that is, ten days eailier. Ceivantes resembled Shakespeare in the 
grand edifice of wisdom which he raised upon a nauow foundation 
of learning An elaborate monument was erected above Shake- 
speaie’s grave a year or so after his death (hofoie 1623). It bore 
the elegiac distich 

‘ Judicio Pylium, genio Soemtem, arte Maronem, 

Terra tegifc, popnlus maeiet, Olympus habet.’ 
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tliat Sliakespeare was not honoured by his own age and country. 
In 1508 a Cambridge scholar, Francis Meres, wrote of Sliake- 
speaie, in his Pallad/is Tmvia, as the best dramatic writer of the 
time, ‘most excellent m both kinds for the stage’, and m 
proof of his assertion he mentioned six comedies and six his¬ 
torical or tragic plays by Shakespeare with which he was 
familiar. Ten yeais later the unauthorized publisher of the 
play-book of Troilus and Gresstda wrote of Shakespeare as an 
author so highly esteemed that people who ordinarily objected 
to plays made an exception in favour of his.^ Not only did 
the people of London flock day aftei day to see his plays 
peiformed in their integrity (a thing which they never have 
done since), but the greatest poet and the greatest playwiight 
of the age, after Shakespeare himself, honoured themselves by 
praising him in language which for justness and valiancy has 
never been surpassed. Spenser wrote of ‘his muse, Ml of 
high thoughts invention’; while Jonson in the commendatoiy 
verses prefixed to the first collective edition of the, plays, after 
apostrophizing him as ‘ Soule of the Age, The Applause I 
delight I the wonder of our Stage,’ went on to declare' ‘ He 
was not of an age but for all time.’ In the next generation, 
our great scholar-poet, Milton, wrote that noble epitaph on 
‘the great heir of fame’: 

‘ What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallowed rehques should be hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of Memory, great hen of Fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument.’ 

^ Foi a corpus of contemporary references to Shakespeare see 
Shalmpcic'i, Centww of Pi am [1591-1693], New Shakspeie 
Society, 2nd edit, 1879, and Some 300 Fresh Allusions to Shale' 
speare [1594-1694], 1886 Cf. The Pram of Shakespeare (ed. 
Hughes), 1904. And see vol. i. of this work, pp. 46, 86, 88,107, 
109, 196. 
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A genuine poet of the opposite pole, Sir John Suckling, took 
care to go down to posteiity through the medium of a portrait 
by Vandyck, holding a copy of the Shakespeaie folio in his 
hand 

The ‘ lefined age ’ (as it deemed itself) of Charles II legaided 
the Elizabethan wnteis as inde, just as some of our coxcombs 
piofoss to be shocked by ‘ Early Vietonan.’ The great historical 
antiquary, Eymei, discovered in Shakespeaie little more than a 
tissue of solecisms and absurdities, while the ivorthy Samuel 
Pepys pronounced Romeo and Juliet the ‘ worst ’ and Mul- 
smime'i Night's Dicam ‘the most ridiculous and insipid’ play 
he ‘ever saw in his life.’ Dryden himself was very much in 
awe of Monsieur Boileau, and inclined to think that there 
must, after all, be a good deal in the French veneration for the 
sacred unities and other Aristotelian canons. Nevertheless, 
when the occasion arose, he testified nobly for Shakespeare 
in his Dssay oJDiamaho Poesy, ‘He was the man who of all 
modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most 
comprehensive soul All the images of Natuie were still pre¬ 
sent to him, and he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily, 
when he describes anything, you more than see it, you feel it too. 
Those who accuse him to have wanted learning, give him the 
gi’eater commendation he was naturally learned, he needed 
not the spectacles of books to read Nature, he looked inwards 
and found her there. ... Ho is always gieat when some great 
occasion is piresented to him, the consideiation of which made 
Mr Hales of Eton (the evei memorable) say, that there was no 
subject of which any poet ever wiit, but he would produce it 
much better treated of by Shakespeare ’ Thus then we have 
the unanimous testimony of our two great scholar-poets of old 
time, Spenser and Milton (echoed, it may be said, by all the 
greatest poets of the nineteenth century, including Goethe and 
Hugo), of our greatest dramatist after Shakespeare, and of the 
one great critic of the seventeenth centuiy. When we reach 
the age of Pope we find the supremacy of Shakespeare’s genius 
generally acknowledged Thenceforth the growth of his reputa¬ 
tion will have to be treated under the heading of commentators 
and critics, a rapidly increasing multitude. 
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§ 2. Exfenmental Flays. 

In howevei menial a capacity Slialrespeaie may fiist have 
assisted tlie tlieatucal company wliicli lie ]omed between the 
ages of 18 and 22, it can hardly have been long befoie the 
intelligent members of it diseoveied that they had to do 
with a youth of the most cxtraoidmary promise That 
fuither the young Shalrespeare would have very soon read 
all the plays and romances he could lay his hands upon, 
and learned all he could of the working of the theatre, 
may be regaided as ceitain As Napoleon made sugges¬ 
tions at Toulon when he was meiely a lieutenant, so 
Shakespeare may early have made suggestions, the value 
of which instantaneously struck his superiors. That a 
time quickly came when plays would be put into his 
hands for alteiation and suggestion is very probable. 
Among the aveiage crowd of players, whose appieciation 
of dramatic effect was keen while their literaiy aptitude 
was ml, the value of such a co-opeiator fiom then 
own ranlrs would be doubly emphasized Even at that 
time, no one so well as he could adapt paits to the in¬ 
dividual performeis. Once he had been allowed to do 
such work, belief in his talent would increase rapidly 
His colleagues may well have come to regaid him as 
the prospective champion of the despised play-actors 
against the scholars and wits, from Court or TJniveisity, 
who had hitherto aspired to a monopoly in play-wxiting 
It is not surprising that in 1590 or 1591 the company 
should have accepted from Shakespeare^ a play entirely 
his own. 

Necessarily the young Shakespeare’s work would be ex¬ 
perimental and, almost necessarily, imitative. Of the 


* Then about twenty-six years old. 
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seven plays geneially aetno-wMged to be first in cbrono-i 
logical order, six are undoubtedly experimental or imitative, 
or both ^ These six aie the comedies. Love’s Laloui ’s Lost, 
Comedy of Lmors, Two Gentlemen of Verona, and the 
chromcle-histories, Henry VI , Ewliard HI., and Sichm d II 
It is a fair infeicnce that the seventh, Romeo and Juliet,^ 
IS the last or almost the last of the series 
By a convention that has now become widely recognized, 
^ the first of these plays is Love’s Lalour’s 
^ZoluQmZ,' indicates that the first liteiary 

jgggj mfluence to be strongly exerted upon Shake- 

speare was that of John Lyly. Marlowe 
came later The play might almost be termed a ‘ convei- 
sation piece ’ by a youthful disciple of Lyly, but one pos¬ 
sessed of far more poetic power and with a much greater 
actuality of observation and humour than his master. 
Shakespeare’s giowing intimacy with the young bloods 
who frequented the stage of his theatre may have led to 
his appropriation, with youthful audacity, of the names 


‘ The plays are arranged below in an oidei approximately 
chronological, the dates given being those at which most authoi- 
ities believe the plays weie composed—pcifoim.ance in Shake¬ 
speare’s case nearly always immediately followed composition 
The dates given m the notes at the side of the page are those of 
first publication, either in players’-texts (Quartos) oi in the folio 
volume of Mi Wilham Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies as collected in 1623 (the ‘ First Folio ’) 


Love’s Labour’s Lost 1590* 

Comedy of Errors . . 1590-1* 
Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
lona ...... 1591-2* 


Henry 71 (Pts II and 
III remodelled). . . 1592 


Richard III, .... 1593 
Richard II, . . , , .1693-4 


An asterisk signifies appioximate. 

^ Though an attempt has been made to date it eailier (namely, 
1591) to suit a wholly inconclusive phiase used by the Nuise, ‘ ’Tis 
since the earthpake now eleven years,’ 
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wliicli lie had heard on their lips in connexion with that of 
the King of Navaire (Biron, Longueville, De Maine, and 
La Mothe) in Love's Labour's Lost The play, the plot of 
which appeals in the mam to have been of Shakespeaie’s 
invention, embodies a number of topical allusions to couit 
and city incidents of the day. It pokes fun at several dif¬ 
ferent kinds of affected jaigon analogous to Euphuism and 
at contemporary pi ejects for Academies.’’ The unbioken 
veise and the abundance of ihyme, no less than the sym- 
metiical grouping of the chaiacters and fusillade of punning 
conceits, incline us to put its composition not later than 
1590, though it -was revised latei, as avowed on the title- 
page of the players’-text or Quarto, the first to bear the 
name ‘ W. Shakespeie ’ 

The influence of Eyly,® reinforced by that of Thomas 
Lodge, IS again appaient in Venus and Adonis, which 
was printed in the summei of 1593 with a dedication to 
Southampton, and constituted Shakespeare’s first appeal 
to the reading public. Southampton’s acquaintance with 
Shakespeare was probably older than the dedication. That 
the author of a play like Love's Labour ’s Lost should have 
been presented by his admiimg colleagues to the noblemen 
who frequented the theati e was only natural The choice of 
subject seems to indicate that Shakespeare ■was still groping 
in uncertainty towards the right exeicise of his powers 
The poem reads like a liteiaiy exercise, and it is quite 
possible that the theme was suggested by Southampton 

Mere Euphuism ® could not hold Shakespeare long. The 

^ See vol 1 ., p 217. * See under Lyly, Bk 11. § 2 

® In speaking of the ‘ Euphuism ’ of ShalC'Cspeare’s early plays, 
we lefer not to the alliterative antitheses and fabulous similes of 
Euphues proper, but to the diluted EupliiiisTii—the alTecteclly 
refined and peiiphrastic style which is specially observable in 
Lyly’s plays, 
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Comedy of JErms is in tlie mam broadly farcical 

was wiitten in 1590 oi 1591 (it was lepcalcv. 
The Comedy Griay’s Inn in 1594), and, slioit ilioiigli it 
(1623) contains a veiy laige number, not only 

of rhyming lines, but also of the fouitcoii- 
syliable ihymmg couplets common to the older comedy 
It accentuates the reflected classicism of Shakespeare’s 
early period, the plot bemg drawn from the Menaeelnni of 
Plautus, with one amusing scone (III i) from the Anqth- 
truo. It rivals The Tempest in its pieservation of the unities. 
A play, Sistone of Timor, had been given, 1577 and 1583 
The Two Gentlemen of Vetona is a first and compara" 
tively colourless attempt at sentimental 
comedy The story is a new weaving of 
shreds drawn from Montemayor’s J)%ana, 
tianslated in 1584, with additional mateiial 
from Bandello or Cinthio’s Apollonius and Silla, enghshed 
by Rich in 1581, and possibly fiom a play of ‘ Two Italian 
Gentlemen,’ enghshed by Munday in 1584 The char¬ 
acterization is so slender m comparison with that of riper 
comedy that Rowe, Hanmer and Upton threw doubts upon 
its Shakespearean origin Such a mispiision of judgement 
would be far less excusable at the picsent cla,y, when we 
know that the pflay was a very early, and not, as was then 
imagined, a faudy late performance In the Two Gentle¬ 
men^ Love's Labour’s Lost, and Comedy of JErrors, the 


hoo Gentlemen 
of Verona 
(1623) 


^ The charm of Shakespeare’s diction is piesont in line after line 
in the Two Gentlemen, e g,: 

‘ These shadowy, desert, unfreq^uented woods 

hut the play is juvenile, with an exceptionally silly intiigue, the 
weakness of which is undisguised hy skilful con&tiuction, and it is, 
hke its congeners, youthfully mutative; thus the witty bickering 
of n. iv is Lyly to the letter ‘ A fine volley of woids, gentle¬ 
men, and quickly shot off 1 ’ There are many anticipatory glimpses 
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'lace, wit, and fun wliicli were all to become so pre¬ 
eminent IE Sha-kespeatean comedy aie all piesent, but 
present in embiyo, 

Befoie wilting Richard III , the fiist of Ins moie serious 
I diamas, Sliakespeaie had ali’eady touched 

'(QuaX^LSg?) cliionicle play which formed the 

’ nucleus of 1 Eenuj VI, and had leinodelled 
The Contention hetwixt the two famous houses of Yorhe and 
'*jancaster (printed 1594), and The True Tiagedie ofBichanl 
Vulce of YorJce, upon which Greene and Peele are supposed 
have collaboialed,^ into Heniy VI , Paits II. and III 
0 these same dianias at an earlier stage, Marlowe is be- 
oved to have put a quantity of Ins less characteiistic work 
Biehaul III was written not latei than 1594, and was 
probably Shakespeaie’s first gioat success as a diamatist ® 
It contains his fiist gieat stage figure The play was based 
on Holinshed, and incoiporates the conception of Eichaid’s 

of later comedy Julia and Lucetta point to Poitia and Neiissa, 
Silvia and Julia to Olivia and Viola Speed is the piototype of 
all the lattling clowns His catalogue of love symptoms is 
Shakespeare aut diabolus The true English humour makes its 
entiance upon the stage when Launce appeals draggmg his dog 
hy a string 

* Hence the lemaik about the ‘upstait crow beautified with 
our feathers ’ which Gieene made in his Groatsworth of W'lf (1592), 
and for winch Chettle, Greene’s stationer, instantly apologized m 
his Kind Haries Dreame 

® It appealed in quaito m 1597. The received text is based 
mainly on the folio veision, which differs veiy widely fioni that 
of the quaito The relation of the two texts is one of the most 
difficult problems of Shakespeaiean textual cnticism. It is pos¬ 
sible that the quarto represented only a shortened version of the 
01 iginal play. The two ‘ ci ack rants, ’ ‘ Off with his head 1 So much 
for Buckingham,’ and ‘ Conscience, avaunt' Richard’s himself 
agam,’ were invented hy Colley Cihher for his popular Svage-version 
of 1700, which held the hoards until 1821. 

• n. V 
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character given in More’s Life It is Mai lowesque alike in 
diction and m plan Rhyme is deliberately abandoned fur 
blank verse, and the play is full of an emphatic and fre¬ 
quently strained rhetoiie. The Macchiavellian Richard, 
with his one idea and his entire unscrupulousness, domin 
ates the play, from the openmg passage in which he crudelj 
and melodiamatically announces his determination to ‘ play 
the villain ’ to the end, as completely as Tamburlaine domin¬ 
ates in Tmiburlaine the Great It is important to note, how¬ 
ever, that Shakespeaie’s concei>tion is by no means wholly 
Mailowesque Riclmd III is a story of the Nemesis of 
enormous crimes, conceived and wiitten lather as melo¬ 
drama than as tragedy, but with an ethical import foreign 
to the ideas of Marlowe, 

Richard 11 appears to have been written very soon after 

Richard II shows a marked advance 

(Quarto 1597) fiBcdom of thought and in poetic power 
Though the influence of Marlowe, and espe¬ 
cially of Marlowe’s least Marlowesque play, JEdward II, 
IS cleaily discernible, Richard IL is free from the melo¬ 
dramatic violence of Richard III., and, what is more 
essential, is not dominated by a single passion The TTmg 
himself IS Shakespeaie’s fiist complex character-study, and 
the study contrasts strongly with the psychological eiudxty 
of his presentation of Richard III.^ The verse is far more 
various and graceful than in the preceding play, and shows 
an increased command over the instrument, while thf 
frequent letmn to rhyme is another indication that Mn. r 
lowe’s influence was alieady waning. 

The bloody drama of Titus Andronicus, replete with hor¬ 
rors of every kind (which reach a climax when Titus, a' 

^ The facts aie agam derived from Holinshed Shakespeare’ 
conception of Kichard II is to the historian an extremely inter 
esting guess concerning an enigmatic personage. 
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a preliminary to stabbing Queen Tamoia, serves ber in the 
Titus And, OMCI^ of a cook with her two sons baked 
(Quaito, 1594, in a pie), was probably written by an 
amateui or ‘ private gentleman ’ (teste Ed. 
Kavenscroft, 1687), at a time when Sliakespeare was still 
m his espenmental stage (1590-3) It may well have been 
wiitten m emulation of Kyd or Marlowe. but the con¬ 
ception IS a good deal lower than that of Mailowe, whose 
aspiration was rather after the impossible than the merely 
hoinble. As a composition it is more suggestive of Kyd, 
but the versification is too complex to admit of its being 
attiibuted to him, while the complete absence of humour 
and the raiity of pathos preclude us fiom accepting it as 
undiluted Shakespeare. Neveitheless the internal evid¬ 
ence agrees perfectly with such slight external indication 
as we possess to the effect that Shakespeare revised the 
play, introducing graceful passages here and fine poetry 
theie, lemodelling the character of Titus, and recasting 
the closing scene, in which (m characteristic Shakespearean 
style) the reign of sane government and good sense is re¬ 
established after a harvest of honors It seems to have 
been a stage success as played by Shakespeare’s company 
Shakespeare was, in fact, probably set to work upon it 
because the ‘ shambles ’ play was then in logue, just as, 
later, we have the reigns of Earce, Chronicle, High Comedy, 
Tragedy, Eomance, and Burlesque succeeding each other in 
the popular taste Shakespeare’s own work upon T^tus is 
closely related to that in Bichm d II and King John It was 
acted, and printed by John Danter in quaito, in 1594^ It 
was mentioned as Shakespeare’s by Eiancis Meres in 1598 
and (hke 1 Menry YI.) received the imprimatur of the 
Foho editors in 1623 Halhwell-Phillipps had an in¬ 
genious theory to the effect that when the editors inseited 
' The fiist edition of 1594 was purchased in Sweden for £2,OCO 
and resold to America, 1904. 
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it, they had got hold of the wiong play—and there does 
seem to have been nioie than one on the subject' 

Bichai d in maihs the climax of Mailowe’s influence. 
In Borneo and Jtiliet and K-mg John Shahespeare leaves 
Mailowe fuithei behind him and moves onward fieely, in 
Mtlsummei Night's I)}eamloe enteis into sovereign posses¬ 
sion of his own faculty Fiom that time onwards he goes 
fiom stiength to strength. 

§ 3 Iltstoi y and Comedy 

Between the production of B%cha‘>d II in 1593-4 and 
that of Jidnis Caesar m 1601 thiiteen plays weie wiitten by 
Shahespeaie The plays of this peiiod aie marked by in¬ 
creasing actuality and power of poitiaituie, above all, by 
humour As a whole they are more rhetoiical than poeti¬ 
cal, and moie humorous than ihetoiical Humouris in¬ 
deed the strongest chaiacteiistic of the group And in all 
these plays, with one exception, the humour is as genial as 
it IS vital and wise. for the most constant quality of all of 
them. With the exception of All’s Well that Ends Well, is 
then unflagging verve, the joyous swing of their move¬ 
ment, their hght-heaitedness and playfulness of dialogue 
But no great heights of poetry or depths of vision are 
reached. Save in the sohtaiy figure of Shylock, there is 
no tragic import, there is httle either of passion oi of 
pathos The love of Borneo and Juliet is romantic and 
ideal, lather than positive and passionate • the pathos of 
their fate is no more than that of the thwarted desires of 
a boy and girl Orlando m As You Lile Ik is another 
Borneo, though touched with humoui Aithui’s too elo¬ 
quent pleading in King John is only sentimentally pietty as 
compai ed with the intensity of Imogen’s ‘ Why, I must die.’ ‘ 

Cymbeline (1611?), III. iv. 76. 
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la tlie plays of tlie earliest group the women are insigm- 
ficant or ummpoitant In the second group ilio impoitanco 
of women is greatly increased Eosaliud and Bcatiice aie, 
on the whole, the most pi orauioui, figiues in yls You Like, It 
and Much Ado, while in All ’s Well that TSnds Well the whole 
interest of the play is ceuti ed in a woman But th e porti aits 
of women lemain somewhat tentative and incomplete until 
wellmgh the end of the pciiod. Portia, though an immea¬ 
surable advance upon the phiase-capping ladies of Love's 
Labour’s Lost, is not quite rcahzcd , Helena is, in pait at 
least, a failure. The first of Shakespeare’s perfect women 
(within the hunts of comedy) are Beatrice and Rosalind 
Another noticeable chaiaeteristic of the plays of the 
second gioup' is that, encopt in The Merchant of Venue 
and m All ’s Well that Ends Well, theie is no concentration 
of the intciest upon any single chaiacter, and the concen¬ 
tration on Shylock is very pailial The theme of Ileniy V, 
IS not the personality of the King, but the splendour of his 
achievements. Palstaff is an incidental figme, and domin¬ 
ates only by force of wisdom and wit 
The poetic clement of many of these plays is accidental 
rather than essential. K%ng John is rhetorical rathei than 


'■ The order of the group of thnteen plays with which we aie 
now dealing is, of course, unceitain, hut they may be conveniently 
dealt with in a sequence which, in spite of the lack of evidence 
and the clash of conjecture, can be legaided as appioximately 
chionological Where the point is contested we have given what 
we take to he the ‘cential’ date of composition. An asteiisk 
signifies approximate 


Borneo and Juliet . . 1594* 
King John ..... 1594-5* 
Merchant of Venice 1594 5* 
Midsummei Night’s 
Dream, . 1593-6* 

Taming of Sh ew, . . 1595*-6 
Henry 17, . . 1596 7 


Henry IV (Pt. II.) . 
Henry V. ... 
Merry Wives . . . 


1597 - 8 

1598- 9 
1599* 


As You Like It 
Much Ado . 
Twelfth Night 
All’s Well. . 


. . 1699 

. 1599-1600 
. 1600-1 
[1591, 1601]* 
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poetic: ttere are exquisite lyrical passages or songs in The 
Merchant of Venice (cf. Act V i) and Twelfth Night, but 
they are episodical, standing, like tke haunting duet be¬ 
tween Lorenzo and Jessica, apait from the mam action of 
the drama There is still a separation of poetiy and life 
Piince Hal is most real when he is with Palstaff, and 
Viola is moie convincing with Olivia oi Sir Toby than 
with the Duke Theie is no such fusion of action, pas¬ 
sion, and chaiaeter in a unity of poetic conception and 
lendenng as we get later. It might perhaps be said that 
no single play of this peiiod, with the exception of Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Bi earn, is completely a poem. Neverthe¬ 
less, in this senes of plays Shakespeaie already reaches 
heights of humour, a peifection of movement, an intensity 
of vitality, a splendour of rhetoric, an exquisiteness of 
fancy, a truth of observation, a definiteness of portraiture, 
until then and up to now unapproached in drama. 

Borneo and Juliet is based upon a translation into Eng. 

lish verse of a novel by Bandello, the 
Bomeus and Juliet (1562) of Aithur 
Brooke, but although Shakespeare fol¬ 
lows the order of events as given in the poem very closely, 
he leaves the pluaseology of his oiiginal severely alone ^ 
This IS an ardent and beautiful jilay of youthful idealism. 
The hearts of the lovers beat beneath a veil of euphuistic 
preciosity,** but the ardour and freshness of then love is 


Borneo and Juliet 
(Quarto, 1597) 


^ No doubt Shakespeare also met with the stoiy m Pamtei’s 
Palace of Pleasure, 1566 The Novelle of Bandello had appealed 
m 1584 

^ There is a great deal in the play that leminds us of Lyly and 
there are reflexions, also, of Mailowe and Kyd In The Jew of 
Media (II. 1) occur the lines 

‘ But stay' what star shines yonder in the East ? 

The loadstar of my life ’. 

see Borneo and Juliet (II. u ). And, stiangely enough, the Nuise’a 
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immortal.^ The elements of romanticism and eupliuisni 
mix throughout and are fused in the ehaiacter of Meicutio 
In the beautiful faiewell scene (III. v.), in the Nurse 
scenes, in the balcony scene, and in the Mercutio death- 
scene, Shakespeare forgets to be euphuistic; but Juliet’s 
lamentations (III ii) aie an extreme example of the 
playing with woids that occurs throughout the play, and 
aie as affected as the exquisite foppery of the Queen Mab 
speech. The play forms a link between the first and 
second groups, but belongs to the second rather than to 
the first, because, while tiagic in idea, it is almost wholly 
fiee fiom the influence of Mailowe, and because m it 
humour becomes for the first time an element of great 
importance. The Nurse has moie actuality than any pre¬ 
vious figure. She occurs in Brooke’s poem, but Mercutio 
is an invention of Shakespeare. 

King John is based upon a Marlowesque chronicle play 
in two paits, entitled The Tioullesome Baigne 
^^(1623)^^” 0 / Kwg John, which appeared in 1591 Shake¬ 
speare compressed this older play into five acts 
and rewrote the whole of it, though he reproduces its 
geneial plan. King John shows an advance m character¬ 
ization as compared with the earlier historical dramas 
If there is no figure equal in interest to that of the King 
m Bichard II, yet on the whole the chaiacteis are more 
vigoiously and clearly detached fiom the scene than those 
of that play or of Bichaid III. Though Arthur is some¬ 
what conventionally handled, there is more truth in the 
pathos of the famous scene with Hubert than in the 
lamentations of Eichard II But the play is declam atory 

lines: ‘ 0 love, 0 life, not life hut love in death, ’ etc., are a parody 
of lines in The Spanish Tragedie 

^ ‘ No one,’ said Tennyson, speaking of this play, ‘ has dravm 
the true passion of love hke Shakespeare.’ 
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and ihetorical ratlier tlian impassioned or poetic There 
IS a suggestion that the m'ongs and woes of Constance 
weie intended to foim a tragic coie to the drama; hut 
fine as hei ihetoiic is, Constance is mcuHittmonsly violent, 
unmipassioned, and unconvincing Actually, therefoie, 
the play has no centie of interest and no unity, and it 
very few points does it seem to have obtained complete 
hold of Shakespeaie’s imagination A noteworthy point 
IS the omission of any reference to the Grieat Chaitei, a 
point amu'.ingly emphasized in a recent ‘ revival.’ 

The main plot of The Merchant of Venice is a tissue of 

„ , ahsnulities denved from a long-ivinded 

Merchant of Venice j. . i i ^ ^ 

(Quartos 1000) lomance^of an Arabian type, which 

Capell discoveied in the Fourth Day 
of II Pecorone, a collection of stones wntten m emula¬ 
tion of the Pecamewn hy the Florentine, Ser G-iovanni 
The subsidiary tale of the Caskets is drawn from the 
mediaeval anecdote hook, the Qesia Eomanomm The 
two stones aie knit together thiough the agency of Bassa* 
mo, hut without the leuat legard to cncumstantial plausi¬ 
bility. The casket-vill and the legal pioceduie in Act IV 
belong properly to the lealm of comic opeia. Yet of all 
the plays Shakespeare had so fai wntten none is so full 
of actuality and none is so giaceful. Most remarkable is 
the eitiaoidinary figure of Shylock. In comparison with 
this, Miiilowe’s Baiabas is a vulgar and conventional 
conception.^ Shakespeare lepiesents his Jew as a man 
peiverted to a base mabgnity by a just sense of racial 
wrong This sense of wiong is cential in Shylock his 
avarice and even his malice aie only secondary. It is 


' Theie is really notlimg in common Letween Baiabas and 
Shylock Them avarice and then hatred of Chiistians are unlike. 
Ifc may be noted in pa«sing that nothing could be more unlike 
Marlowe than the ex(juisite f\‘h act of The Merchant of Vemce. 
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significant of Sliatespeare’s artistic freedom tliat lie slionld 
liare repiesented liim otlieiwise than as meiely hateful. 
Shylock IS the fiist great Shakespeaiean chaiactei, the first 
really tiagic figure the poet cieated, the first of his great 
acting parts after Eichaid III’ But none of tho other 
figmes in the play aie fully realized Intciost in the love 
story IS sadly diminished by the fact that it is difficult to 
regard Bassanio as other than a needy adventuiei whose 
mam purpose is ‘ to get clear of all the debts he owes.’ 
It was not Shalrespeaie’s mtention to lepreseut him thus , 
but his lelations with Poitia and with Antonio ahte aie 
caielessly handled Yet the fifth act mailrs the highest 
point Shalcespeaie had yet reached in puie comedy 

The gossamer texture of the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
IS woven from Shakespeare’s own ima- 

D) earn (Quartos, ® i x 2 mi 

1600) coveied foi the plot The scene is 

laid m Arcadia, which opens into fany- 
land. It might be called a pastoial poem almost all the 
speeches and incidents might have formed part of a pas¬ 
toral by Spenser or Drayton. But even in Spenser we 
look m vain for such justness of fancy and phrasing As 
a whole the play is unique, and not one of Shakespeare’s 

^ It is nevertheless possible that, with Shylock, Shalcespeaie 
may have intentionally exploited^the excited cuiio&ity aroused in 
England during the summer of 1594, by the hanging at Tybum of 
the Jewish physician of Elizabeth, Lopez, on a doubtful charge of 
conspiring to poison the Queen. 

^ Shakespeare apparently took some names from Plutaich’s 
Life of Theseus, and one fiom Chaucer’s Knight's Tale Oheron, 
king of the fames, comes into Greene’s James IV. Pyramus and 
Thisbe and the name Titania are from Ovid’s Metamoiphases 
Stiatford folk-lore and peihaps Stratford perfoimances might have 
suggested the fairies and clowns Puck or Eohin Goodfellow is au 
old English chaiacter. (See Sikes, British Goblins, chap, u.) 
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diamas is a more perfectly harmonious whole It is the 
first of his plays which from the first scene, in which 
Hermia is given her choice between marriage with Deme¬ 
trius and 


‘ living a barren sister all her life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon,’ 

to the last, in which the fairies dance at midnight in 
Theseus’ palace, is unmistahably a wort of genius In 
no other writer is to be found such a combination as that 
of the majesty of Theseus, made up of courtesy, wisdom, 
and consciousness of strength, the rude drolloiies of the 
clowns, and the exquisite puiged eavthhness of the fairies 
The unreality of the love stoiy is no flaw; passion would 
here be giotesquely out of place 
The Taming of the Shrew is merely a Shakespeaiean 
version of a play entitled The Taming of a 
P^klished m 1694 Shakespeare re¬ 
cast and greatly improved the older play 
and added the unintei esting episode of Bianca and Lucentio, 
which is taken with very httle alteration from G-ascoigne’s 
Supposes Apait fiom its ‘ go ’ and good humour, the fine 
swagger of Petruchio, and the hiilliant Induction, it is a 
boisterous faice of lelatively little meiit ^ 

The two paits of Eeniy IV and the play of Eenry V. 
are based upon the chronicle of Hohnshed, supplemented 
hy a wretched old play called The Famous Vidoiies of 
Eenry Y. Shakespeare’s play of Eeniy V can be lefeiied 

^ The story of the ‘taming’ is a very ancient tale of almost 
universal currency j and the trick played upon Sly is at least as 
old as the Arabian Nights A cnnous point is that Shakespeaie 
has placed the mn out of which Christophei Sly was bundled lu the 
neighbourhood of Stratford and added local names both of places 
and persons The tables arc amusingly if coai&ely turned on Petru- 
cluo hy a second wife in Pletchei’s Tamer Tam’d of 16U. 
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with, certainty to the -wintci of 1598-9, and Jlcnty IF io 
the preceding twelvemonth Together these 

1 Benry JV. p][j^yg form an cj)ic, iiSiiig at its close to an 

(Quarto,! . g£ miglit and aeliieve- 

2 5'6»?2/7F Jle'my V is iiifoimod thioiiglioiit 

Quarto, 1600). i « p i j j j 

by the piide ot England, It is a pairioin* 

triumph diama—iihe only play of Sliatospeare writtmi in 
the spirit of John of Glaunt’s dying ontbiiist mBicJianUI, 
or the moial given to Piince Henry by Falconbiulge 

‘ Naught shall mako ns luo, 

If England to itself do rest lut true.’ 


As a whole these plays show a marked advance in dra¬ 
matic power, knowledge of life, charactenzaiiou, and 
cieative hnmourl Constructively, they stand far above 
any pievious play save tbe Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
The splendid swinging march of the drama is not inter¬ 
rupted, but is freed from monotony by tbe mastoily inser¬ 
tion of tbe underplot. The detachment, the vitality of all 
the principal and many of the minor figuies, is unequalled 
m any earlier play Than in this trilogy no more sj'hmdid 
rhetoric is to be found, even in Shakespeare. A com- 
^ panson of the heroic and maitiah, blank 

(QuaitoflWO) 

Midsummer Night's Dream will show the 
immense flexibility and powei with which Sbakospearo 
already wielded his lustimnont. As regards Falstafi, flic' 
language of mere eulogy is out of place. The height of 
Shakespeare’s creative humour is reached here It is a 
supreme oxpiessiou of Shakespeare’s joy in life. Falstaff 
is one of the gicatest creations of world-htoraturo, or 
if this he not so, if his appeal is loss universal than 


^ The scene in which Mrs Quickly has Ealsiall arrested touches 
the highest point of pure comedy. 
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that of Don Quixote, it is only because be is so entirely 
English.^ 

When Shakesiieare wrote Henry 7, it was anticipated 
by his public that they were to lonew then acquaintance 
with Falstaff, but in this they weie disappointed. Queen 
Elizabeth, so a stiong tradition says, took up their giiev- 
ance, and expiessed a wish to see Falstaff m love. Where¬ 
upon Shakespcaie produced The Meny 
(^artoTeoS* °/ lE^^ldsor, which is in point of style 

the most colloquial of his plays, in the space 
of a foitnight ^ It is impossible to leconcile the chaiacters 
with their counteipaits in Hemy 17 and Henry 7 The 
Merty Wives was wiitten, it is true, to fill an unhistoncal 
gap between these two dramas; but, as might be expected 
in the case of a sequel wiitten to order in a huriy, the 
chaiacters which had been constiucted £oi high comedy 
are often haidly more than lecognizable when submitted 
to the changed conditions of a broad and homely, bul 
thoroughly genial and highly diverting faice 
The chronological position of J.s You Lile It ® may be 


^ The foul plays [Richard II , Eenuj IV, Paits I and II., and 
Henry V) seem to have been designed, as Dr Johnson pointed 
out, to foim a connected lustoiical senes But though follow¬ 
ing each other in hi&toucal older, aitistically a wide inteival 
sepal ates Richard II fiom the thiee plays that follow In King 
tlo/m Shakespeare had all eady ventured to mtiodiice an element 
of humour into the giave and stately march of an histoiical 
drama, and this attains its greatest strength in 1 Hem y IV. 

* The printed ‘ tradition ’ dates from 1702 (Dennis), Hints for 
the trioli played upon Falstaff by the ‘ meny ’ wives may deiive 
from ‘Tale of the Two Lovers of Pisa’m Tailions Newes out of 
Purgatone, 1590, the original hemg in the Notte of Strapaiola 
(1569). The Foho version is nearly twice as long as the Quarto, 
which may he either a mutilated sketch of the play or a condensed 
early draft, 

® Entered in ‘ Stationers Kegister,’ 1600, but though licensed 
apparently not printed before 1623, 
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referred with something lihe eeitamty to the space be¬ 
tween the publication of Marlowe’s llcio 
awd Leaniler (from which Slulcespcaio 
borrows a line) iii 1598 and the prodne- 
tion of Twelfth Night oaily m lGOl-2 ‘ Under the Green¬ 
wood Tiee’ is the donnuaiit note of the play, and its 
oiiginal theme one ot the old English legends, such as 
Greene had delighted to use in The Tinnei of Walejicld 
The Tale of Ga7nelyn was a fouiteenth-century story with 
an outlaw hero of the Kobin Hood ballad type; Uodge 
associated this homely native pioduct with the giaces of 
the conventional Eeuaissance pastoial in his liosalyndc of 
1590. Shakespeaie adopted the incidents of Lodge’s novel 
with few changes, though in the midst of the novohsii’s 
Aicadia he ha.s set the irony of Jaf[ues and Touchstone, 
and alongside of the conventional Siivius and Pliebo the 
comic rusticity of Audrey * A pastoral poem of surpass¬ 
ing lyrical iichness, which has more in common struc- 
tuiaUy with Midsummer Night's Dream than with such 
a comedy as Maoh Ado, As You Lilce It is yet Lir removed 
from the eailici work by its pervasive irony. The lambent 
wit of Rosalind, the moie acid vein of Touchstone, whoso 
motley is always at hand to ‘ resolve wisdom’s white ray 
into the prismatic colours of folly,’ reveal the dramatmt in 
one of his most sportive moods, yet in Jaques and the 
Duke new notes of a graver import are stiuck As in 
What You Will, the ending of As You Like It is not, 
laboured to a semblance of piobabihty. It is lathor that 

^ Cf Armado and Jaquonetba in Low’s Jaques, 

Touchstone, and Audioy arc all cliaiacLcisof Shakcspeaio’s mvon- 
Lion, and owe nothing to Lodge Details foi Charles the Wiastlor 
and foi Touchstone’s lenuuks nj)on the vaiielies of Lie (V. iv.) 
were borrowed from the book of the celebrated fencer, Savwlo, hu 
Frachoe (1595). 
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of a cTiild’s fairy tale: how else should things end m the 
Forest of Arden ^ 

That with the close of the century Shakespeare’s 
humoious and consti active power was appioaching its 
zenith IS stiongly evidenced by the next two comedies 

Much Ado About Nothing, nnsnrpassed in dialogue and 
in the interplay of character, is one of tbe 
(Quaito^GOO) of all comedies, and one of the 

’ most finely balanced. Its brightness is not 
derived from its plot, which is indeed of a somewhat 
gloomy character. The story of Don Pedio and his fiieiid 
Claudio, and the latter’s love for the daughter of Leonato, 
is told in the twenty-second of the Novels of Matteo 
Bandello.'^ The intrigue is as unpromising for a comedy 
as that of All ’s Well ; but Shakespeare treats the tragic 
element very lightly The outrageous conduct of Claudio 
at the altar only postpones the nuptials from the fourth 
act to the fifth, and the conclusion of the whole matter is 
—simply. Much Ado About Nothing The title seems, in 
fact, almost moie ironical than that of All’s Well that 
Ends Well In both plays the evil agency of the plot is 
traceable to a stage villain, and m both alike Shake¬ 
speare drew the ciuel and selfish young gallant of the 
period without any idealizing touches Claudio and Ber- 

^ A somewhat modified version is given in Belief oiest’s Histoires 
Tragiques (vol lii) A play called a ‘ Histone of Anodante and 
Geneiiora shewed before her Matie on Shrovestnesdaie at night 
enacted by Mulcasters children’ (1583), based upon a scene in 
the Orlando of Anosto, may have given Shakespeaie the idea of 
Hero’s personation hy Margaiet (cf Faerie Qweene, II. iv. 16) 
Among the Comedies Much Ado resembles the Merry W^ves in the 
large pioportion of prose The puie comicality and dense good 
humour of Dogberry have been eipnalled only by Dickens The 
constables and headboroughsweie as much a subject of iiieiament 
in Shakespeaie’s day as they were later,pi those of Fielding. 
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tram are both distinguished foi braveiy, only Claudio’s 
selfishness is of a more cubbish and ungcneiuus hind oven 
than that of Eeitiara The poitiaits of both these young 
warriors, of ‘crack regiments’ no doubt, aie so lifelihe 
as to suggest that they were drawn ad vivum. The in¬ 
tellectual atmosphere of the play is created by the de- 
hghtful wit-conibats between Benedick and Beatrice, an 
importation of Shakespeare’s own. The play dicw full 
houses (as Leonard Bigges informs us) under its popular 
title of Benediclc and Beatrice Benedick is a shrewd 
and kindly man of the woild, superficially aflecled; Beat¬ 
rice, a young Eenaissance damsel, brilliantly educated, 
flashing with sharp wit, beautiful and unabashed, the 
sunshine of her uncle Leonato’s house, is almost, if not 
quite, the most attractive of all Shakespoaio’s heroines 
There is nothing in all comedy more brilliant than tho 
interplay of these two. The pair had begun to take an 
interest in each other when the play begins, but tho 
barbed wit of Beatrice had piqued Mast,or Benedick’s 
self-esteem rather moie than he cared to admit, while 
Beatiiee had conceived a dislike for the airs, especially tho 
woman-hating airs, that the gentleman gave himself. Tho 
way in which Shakespeare converts thoir mutual irritation 
into the basis of a leal and lasting ah’ootioii is a triumph 
of art. The supposed discovery that Benedick is con¬ 
sumed by a passion for hei develops Beatrice from a 
saucy gill, ‘ in whose eyes disdain and scoin ride sparkling,’ 
into a woman The wrong done to her cousin Hero brings 
out all the fine and genoious elements m her natuic 
When Hero’s own father accepts her guilt as proven, 
when Olaudio without a doubt or a touch of remorse 
consigns her to shame, when the friar remains silent, and 
the generous Benedick himself knows not what to say, 
Beatrice alone, whose wit is acknowledged to be as shrewd 
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as her heart is generous, instinctively and without a 
moment’s hesitation rebuts the foul charge. 

‘ Oh, on my soul, my cousin is belied I ’ 

Benedick is successfully spuiied to champion the cause 
of injuied innocence But as soon as ever the dark sky of 
tiouble is cleaied, Beatnce lecoveis her gayest spirits and 
IS eager for fresh victoiies in the ‘merry war’ between 
herself and ‘Signoi Montanto’ ‘I yield to your love/ 
she says, ‘only upon gieat peisuasion, and paitly to save 
your hfe, for I was told you were in a consumption ’ But 
Benedick knows that he has won her heart, and that it is 
a heait of gold ^ 

The animation of the whole comedy, the blended har- 
mony of prose and verse, the slnlful arrange- 
ment of light and shade, and alternation of 
lively, tender, and severe, are only surpassed 
m Twelfth Night, the brightest, the most playable, and the 
most humorous—or, let us say, in one woid, with Halliwell, 
‘the perfection of Enghsh comedy/ The fable is again 
drawn fiom Bandello, but the stoiy had been dramatized at 
Siena in 1531 in a clevei coteiie comedy called GV Ingmmti, 

‘ It would almost seem as if m the consciousness of the supreme 
ciaft that he had at length attained in light comedy, Shakespoaie 
resolved to retrace m firmer outline a number of his eailier and 
more tentative sketches of charactci Thus, m Benedick he may 
be said to develop his youthful conception of Buon. In Dogberry, 
Dull IS retouched by the creator of Bottom Among Dogbeiry’s 
relatives in later plays we di&eein Elbow and the second giave- 
digger Friar Francis speaks in tones very similar to those of the 
Friar in Borneo and Juliet While Scott’s heioes are viituously 
dull, Shakespeare’s often show a lack of fine gentlemanly sensi¬ 
bility, and m this lespect Claudio resembles Fioteus (of Bertram 
and Posthumus) The sharp-tongued Maiia in Twelfth Night 
has been termed a ‘Beatrice Below Stairs.’ 
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ar.(] repeated in Barnabe Eicli’s 1581 collection of Italian 
tales. The story is wholly transformed by Shakespeare’s 
jouoh In no play is Shakospoaro’s broad and genial 
sympathy with human nature, in its weaknesses, bettor 
seen. The bullying parasite' and the zany, the poiujxms 
fatuity of the major doino, the kittenish vivacity of Maiia, 
and the caustic fooling of FesLo create an atmosphere rich 
irJl almost transcendental fun. It is an umivallod group 
of comic figures The courtly scenes, with the musical 
duke and the stately Olivia, are bejewelled with ingenious 
dialogue and matchless lyiic, and this marvellous wealth 
of life makes us foiget altogether the slenderness and 
repetition of the plot 

The comedy of All’s Well that Ends Well is a great 
triumph of composition Shakespeare 
intrigue of fantastic and semi- 
(1623) oriental type,-* furnishes it with European 
characters, and decoiates it with English 
clownage and courtly wit, yet tho result is not an in- 
congiuous patchwork, hut a fascinating scenic spectacle. 
The plot IS a fanciful imlnoglio, and the situations, even 

Sii Toby has some airimtics with Falstalf; Ins excuse about 
dunking healths is (pute in the fat knight’s vein. Aftei Sn John, 
the ‘allectioned ass ’ M ilvoho is said to have been one of the best 
‘diaws’ on the Elizahelhau stage 

‘The Cockpit, tralleiies, boxes, all aiofull, 

To heai Malvoglio, that cioss g<aiteiod Gull.’ 

^ Nov 9, Gwm in of the Dafatmion, eiiglislicd in Paintei’b 
Palrico of Plramic, 1566, Pt I, novcll .IS Tin' novel emlK 
by Gilk'tta taking her sons and the iing and thiowmg heiaclf 
upon Bcltiamo’s lionouiahle clemoney Yet it must he said that 
the stoiy leads much moie plansihly in tho noved than in the 
drama, winch is, however, an excellent acting play. Tho play 
was fust punted in tlie PoIk of 1623 There is no division into 
scenes, and the text is fai fioin .satisi.n ioiy. 

II. Q 
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iTiey seem most tliieatening, have no more reality 
than arabesques; to regard the characters too seuously is 
merely to court delusion. As stage parts they are beauti¬ 
fully finished Beitram is the foowaid, aiistocratic blood, 
pist as Shakespeare saw him at Oouit, a masculine beauty, 
predestined to lonne^ foitnnes, not encumbeied with heait, 
but pre-emmently brave, and eeitainly not intended by 
Soakespeare to appeal odious The dramatist was, ih 
fact, as lenient as Dame Poitune to gallant and fascinating 
yonng men, who, after all, whatovei their moral defects, 
make admirable fignies in comedy Lafen is a delightful 
old conrtier, ripe, accomplished and kindly—^the confidant 
of all. The Conntess is, as Mr.s Jameson says, ‘one of 
Titian’s old ladies, lemindmg ns still amid then wnnkles 
of that soul of beauty and sensibility which must have 
animated them when young’ Parolles is an admirable 
comic figure with something of Pistol, less of Palstalf, 
more of Jonson’s Bohadill or the Bessns of A King and No 
King. Helena, if not quite consistently realized, is a veiy 
woman the skill with which Shakespeare piecludes any 
doubt as to the essential puiity of hei natme, despite the 
ugly situations m which she is placed, is one of the miracles 
of his art 

As we postponed treating Borneo and Juliet until the 
conclusion oi the first group of plays, so we have deferred 
speaking of All’s Well until the close of the second or 
comedy period The date of its composition forms in 
truth one of the Imottiest pioblems of Shakespeaiean 
chronology. In some respects it seems almost as early as 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, in others almost as late as 
Measure for Measui e. The rhyming discourse between 
Helena and the King (II i) is distinctly juvenile In 
the previous scene with the Countess the heroine sounds a 
deeper note. The lepaitee in many places suggests play> 
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wriglit Lyly and the witty interchange of that school 
classic, the Colloqma of Erasmus, much inoio than the ex¬ 
quisite badinage of Much Ado The clown is a puzzling 
intermediary between Launce and Speed on the one liand, 
and Touchstone and Ecslo on the other. Tliere is little 
that is youthful eithei in the sentiment or rhythm of the 
Oountess’s parting woids to Bertram: 

‘Love all, tiust a few, 

Do wrong to none; be able for thmo enemy 
Lather in power than use, and keep thy fiiond 
Under thy own life’s key.’ 

And Parolles —his acquiescence m the shameful exposure 
of his cowardice in ‘ Tet T am thankful ’! This is not 
less wondeiful in its reach than Ealstaff upon his repudia¬ 
tion by the new King Hal,' ‘ Master Shallow, I owe you a 
thousand pound’ It is probable that the plaj loprescnts 
a compaiatively eaily work retouched It looks as though, 
some yeais after he had written the comedy in its original 
foim, Shakespcaie had boon struck by the seriousness of 
the issues suggested rather than laised, and that in his 
revision his intcicst m this more seiious aspect of the 
plot had modified the scenes with the Countess and the 
chaiacter of Helena. 

The suggestion that early woikmanship is overlaid by 
later revision in this play is sticngthcncd by the fact that 
its plot IS drawn from the same source^ as Romeo and 
Juliet, which is dated about 1594-5, while if the play, 

^ Truly, as Cliailes Kingsley said, ‘there are moods of man 
•wliicli no one will daie to dosciibe unless, like Hlialcespeaio, he is 
Sliakospeaic, and hke Shakespcaie knows it not ’ (Hcrcuard] 

“ It was taken immediately from Paintei’s Palace 0 / Pleasure 
(15C6), the gieat storehouse of talas fiom Ho c.u'cio and the later 
Italian noveUieu. 
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were the oiigmal Love's Labour's Won spoten of by Meies 
(as there is excellent reason to suppose), the change of 
name would seem to indicate revision subsequent to 1598 
The inteipolated woit may have been as late as 1601-2; 
but foi all this it seems to us a complete mistake to dis¬ 
sociate All's Well from the Floreal period of Shake- 
speaiean comedy The way m which a painful theme is 
ciicumvented reminds one most decisively of Much Ado 
The gaiety outgoes the gloom Tiagic issues are sug¬ 
gested, but aie shined ovei. The denouement is puie 
Periault, and we aie assured at the cost of some violence 
to our inneimost convictions that ^ All's Well' 


§ 4, Tragedy. 

The period of Shakespeare’s absolute maturity of thought 
and style is marked by a curiously abrupt transition to 
tragic themes After Much Ado and Twelfth Night comes 
a succession of tragedies, bioken only by the irony of 
Troilus and Gressida and the speculation of Measui e for 
Measure. The contiast between the plays of this period 
(Julius Qaesai to Quriolanus'^) and those of the preceding 
period is the more stiongly marked, because until Julius 
Caesar Shakespeare had wiitten no tragedy, save in the 
Marlowesque or romantic sense That from about 1600 to 
1609 his mind was jjieoccupied with the tragedy of hfe is 
certain. To assert that his persistent selection of tragic 


The following aie, as before, appioxiraate dates of composition 
and pi eduction 


Julius Caesar , , , 1601 

Samlet . . . 1602 

Troilus and Cressida . 1603* 
Measure for Measui e. . 1603-4 
Othello. . . • . . 1604 


Macbeth .1605-6 

King Lear .1606 

Timon of Athens . 1607-8* 

Antony and Cleopatra 1608 

Coriolanus , , . . . 1609* 
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themes in those years was unconnected with his own 
personal inner life, that he turned to tragedy simply be¬ 
cause he thought it would pay, and kept to it simply be¬ 
cause it actually did pay, would be to asseit a psycho¬ 
logical absurdity To insist that his choice of such themes 
must have had some lelation to the externals or inoie 
circumstances of his life would be at least equally pie- 
smnptuous It is, nevertheless, quite piobable that con- 
sideiations of demand and supply to some extent detor- 
niined the chaiacter of Shakespeaie’s woik in these yeais. 

A few essential featuies, positive and negative, of the 
tiagedy of Shakespeaie may be obseived. It is invaiiably 
a tiagedy of weakness There is no instance in it of the 
stiuggle of a strong man against overwhelming circum¬ 
stance, 01 the struggle of a good man against overwhelming 
evil In his tiagodies, the ruin of tho heio is in every case 
the consequence of his own weakness or follies In no single 
instance does his fall result fiom his own nobility of chai- 
aetei oi puipose Every one of the heioes of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies is a weak man. Even Oonolanus is weak hy 
reason of absolute laclc of self-control Lear, though moie 
of a victim than anything else, has an ill-balanced mind, 
and owes his fate to an act of cg^pous,folly. Hamlet, 
the highest spiiit of them all, fails least He, at least in 
a fashion, does his work. 

Hor is the theme of Shakespearean ti agedy in any case 
a moral stiuggle against what is called temptation There 
is no such stiuggle lu Macbeth or Antony, for neithci hero 
has moie than a rudimentary conscience Hamlet doubts 
of his duty, as he well might, but lu him there is no 
question of a choice between known good and known evil. 
The themes chosen are not ethical in any distinctive sense 

Love plays bnt a small part m Shakespearean tragedy 
With J'uhus Gaesar, Gonolmm, Macbeth, Lear and Ttmon, 
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it lias notliing to do In Hamlet it is Tory siiboidinate 
Even Othello is not a tiagedy of love that is, the cata- 
Rtiophe does not aii&e fiom the love hut Iiom Othello’s 
immoial credulity Ouly Antoni/ and CIe(q>rina is a 
tiagedy of love and (‘voii theie one is nnide to loel lliat 
Antony would have thiowii himself away and lalien befoie 
Oitavius though Cloopatia had never existed 

It would he rash to diaw veiy positive conclusions from 
these facts, hut they aia suggestive Shahespeare was an 
idealistic artist, hut he lived m the centie of the actual 
The tragedy of moral stiuggle, or ol hcioic tailuie, or of 
love are raie things comparatively, hut the tiagedy of 
weakness is eveiywhere 

The tragedy of mere weakness, however, is apt to he 
aoidid It IS never so with Shakespeaiean tiageoly 
Shakespeaie’s tiagie heroes, though they aie none of them 
heioic, are all finely or even splendidly endowed Eveiy 
one of them has gieat qualities, and most of them are 
men of gieat intellect Coriolanus, Antony, Hamlet, even 
Leal, aie all men of commanding intellect, men whose in¬ 
tellect is beyond that of the common man of genius. 

If Shakespeaie had died m the ycai 1600, we should 
know him as a gieat poet, a gieat humorist, a gieat 
aitist, haidly to he matched in the realization of charactei, 
and the greatest of all diamatists We should not know 
him as he revealed himself in the following years, as the 
greatest of all poets who have dealt with human life, as 
the poet of universal humanity, supreme, solitary, omni¬ 
potent. 


Julius Qaesai is founded on the life of Caesar in HortYs 
Plntarch, to the phraseology of which Shq^e- 
speare adhered closely in many places; hut 
there is no trace in Plutarch (heyond a men¬ 


tion of the fact that he spoke) of Mark Antony’s oration, 
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the gieatest piece of popuhn oiatoiy on iccord The play 
was a new departure both in subject and style, it may 
fairly be called the hist Shakespeaiean tiagedy, since 
Borneo avd Juliet was loinantic lathoi than tragic, and 
Btchanl III was tiagic only m the Mailowesqne sense 
Splendidly though it is written, the play is lather faultily 
constructed The disap]>caiance of Caesar produces some¬ 
thing like an anti-cliuuix The leal weakness lies in the 
position of Brutus, who, ihough heioic, is a dupe, Othello 
too is a du[>e, but in Otliello we bare the woilang oi 
elemental passions witli which wo can all sympathize, 
Biutiis, we feel, was on the wioiig side Shakespeaie 
seems to have been in two minds about Caesar- he 
could not wholly sympathize with a legicide, noi could he 
bung himself to distort Caesai iut,o a tyi ant' The diction 
of the play is moie lucid than that of any latei Shake- 
speaieau diama The text is a smgulaily good one. 

A play on the story ot Hamlet existed m 1589 Shake¬ 
speare’s play was first acted in 1602 The story of the 
play appeals in the ILdoites Tragiquet (vol v.) of Belle- 
foiest, who adapted it from tlic Htsiui m Danica (c 1180) 
of Saxo Grammaticus Little more than a lough outline 
of the stoiy was obtaincid fiom this source Two quartos 
appeared, the first a rough and imperfect veiszon (em¬ 
bodying, m all likelihood, fragments of the old play of 
Eamlefs Bevenqe, conjecturally asm ibod to Kyd), probably 
piiatical, ill 1603, and the second an undoubtedly author¬ 
ized veisioii in 1604 The version given in the fohio oi 

‘ As usual, Shakespeare hesitated to depaifc from his historical 
authority, and though he lepresented Caesai as intoxicated with 
success, ‘his wisdom is consumed m confidence,’ ho makes no 
attempt to place him before us as a legitimate object of hatred 
He ma!/ have been inlluenced by a non-oxtant play of JuUus Caesar 
pioduced by ins own Lheatiical company in 1594, 
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1623 differs from both of these, and is a good deal 
longer The textus rece^tus is based upon a combination 
of the folio and second quarto versions 

In this tragedy we have a far greater concentration of 
interest than in any pievious play, with the exception of 
BicJiaul III, and a correspondmg completeness of oiganie 
unity, separating it decisively fioni the eaihei charming 
or splendid medleys and even fiom Juhths Gaesat Eveiy 
incident and personage is lelated to Hamlet We see 
almost nothmg of the King, oi Queen, or Ophelia, except 
so far as they concern him There is, for the hist time, a 
complete fusion of poetry and life Hamlet’s soliloquies 
are not comments upon incidents, they 
^*1603 ^^4)^°^* are the diama itself Hamlet’s mind is 
the theme, and the incidents serve ineiely 
to modulate its reflexions. It were useless to speak in 
biief of the philosophy of a play which confounds the 
philosophers, oi of the astonishing leality which captivates 
the ordinal y playgoer, though it may perhaps be suggested 
that it is the play of Shakespeare m which the supreme 
diamatie craft and the supreme poetic power are most 
completely balanced. So it comes about that a drama 
almost entirely of thought still holds the stage even moie 
triumphantly than any other of Shakespeare’s plays ^ 

^ The keynote is struck in the opening scene, which thrills the 
anclience with a sense of foreboding, while the Shakospeaiean note 
of Nature’s reciipeiative force is struck liinily at the close In the 
last two acts some signs of hastier woik are apparent, though it is 
noteworthy that the giavediggeis’ scene, which was cited by Voltan e 
and othei eighteenth-century ciitics as an instance of Sliakespe.ue’s 
giossness and vulgauty of conception, is now admitted by all dis- 
cnimnating catics to constitute a genuine tuumpb of aitistic 
effect ‘Hamlet,’ says Tennyson, ‘is the gieatest creation m 
literature that I know of’ The populai appieciation of moie 
extianeous featuies of the play, such as the lectuie of Polonius 
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Tuoilus and Oressida was apparently acted in 1603 Its 
theme was perhaps suggested to Shake- 
Trodus and ][ 3 y a lost play by Detker and 

Cressida {Q.mvto, \ f *' j nt-nn 

1609). Chettlo, bearing the same title (1599- 
1600), but the only known sources aie 
Chaucer’s Troihis and Gtesseid and Lydgate’s Troij Boohed 
Shakespeare’s Cressid, however, is wholly unlike her of 
the older wirters There are two stiange things about 
this magnificently vviitten but chaotic drama In the 
first place it is completely lacking in the unity winch 
the dramatist had just achieved in Hamht Theie is no 
centre of interest and no logical development The story 
of Troilus and Crcssida is only an episode, and the play 
ends with the death of Hector, a still moie episodical 
personage In the second place, as a fitting adjunct to 
much political wisdom, theie is a strong element of cynic¬ 
ism, very much stioiiger than in any othci Shakespearean 
play The youthful love of Tioilus is based uj)ou puie 
illusion; Oressida, the object of it, is a peifcctly diawn 
light-o’-love, while the commentary is supplied by Pan¬ 
dams Ajax IS depicted as a butt, and the play ends with 
the apotheosis of the brute, Achilles ® It is supposed by 
some authorities that in this play Shakcspeaie took up 


or Hamlet’s advice to the playeis, in which are topical allusions 
to conflict going on at the time between adult and hoy actois, is 
shown by the fact that eveiy otlici line in tliera has become a 
pioieibial saying The pictuicsijuc maeluneiy of the play witlun 
a play may be noted as an Italian device which had already been 
used by Kyd (m The Spanish Tiaffcdic) and other winters 
‘ Shakespeai e may also have icad the early poitions of Chapman’s 
Homert and pos'sibly Caxton’s Be&uyett of the Histones ofTioti 
^ The Greek heroes, Ajax and AchiUos, look at fust sight as if 
they Avere intended as an antidote to all Ixeio-woi&hip j but in this 
Shakespeare was merely following the Latin mediaeval tradition. 
Hectoi was one of the nine woithios and was always depicted as a 
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the cudgels foi the romantic drama against the assaults 
of Ben JonsoUj that he caiieatined Marston as Thersites 
and Jonson as Ajax The evidence seems to point rather 
to the conclusion that Shahespeaie, though his view of 
the diania was certainly not that of Jonson, took no 
definite side in the seini-burlesque ‘ Poeto-machia ’ of 1001 
It is not denied that Shakespcaie had good-natuied 
thrusts now and again at such wnteis as Marlowe, Kyd, 
Lyly, and otheis, and it is possible that ho may have 
intended to biulesque as Bull the heavy-handed Anthony 
Munday. Quite possibly again, he may have aimed a 
shaft at Marston, the Lenville of the Elizabethan stage- 
fiateiDity, who was nioieovei a perfect Ishmael without 
permanent ties, continually oscillating between gross scur- 
iility.and absurd lodomontade But if he satirized him 
at all it is much more likely that he did so as Pistol 
than as Thersites Such evidence as there is inclines us, 
very willingly, to the belief that Shakespeaie took lather 
an Olympian view of these playwright squabbles By 
an audience suspicions of covert insult ceitani lines in 
Troilus and Gt essida may easily have been taken to glance 
upon the classicism of such wiiteis as Jonson and Chap¬ 
man; hut had Shakespeare dclibeiately gone out of lus 
way to insult Jonsou (in the very manner which Jonson 
lesented so persistently in the case of Marston), we cannot 
believe that Jonson would ever have spoken of him later, 
as he almost invariably did, namely, as a very great if 
slightly eiraiift-geuius. 

hero, while Achilles was diawn as a mean and cowaidly lascaL 
The succession of the mediaeval Troy legend is most admirably 
traced hy M Paul Stapler, who regauls the cynical passages in 
Troilus and Ci tsMla m the light of a recreation for the dramatist 
after senous work upon the tragedies If you wish to know Shake¬ 
speare’s utter freedom of thought, said Goethe, read this play. 
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The original story of Measure for Measure is in Giraldi 
Cintlno’s EecatuoumiUn George 'Whetstone 
^^Mmsun^ founded a play upon it in 1578,’ and tianslated 
(1623). the-whole story in Ins Ilepiameion of 1582 
Sbalcospcaie, ho-wever, profoundly modified 
the stoiy, in the original the ending is tiagic and some- 
what lesemhles that of Saidou’s well-hno-wn La Tosca 
Shahospeaie spaios us the iiieio hrutality of such an oiid- 
mg, but only by employing a device both ugly and ahsuid 
Theseveial situations as tlieyaiisc aic niaguificcntl v i leaied, 
and tlieic is perhaps nothing finoi in Shahespeaio Lhaii tlio 
scone liLiwceii Angelo and Isabella. The couuc scenes 
are full of life, while, as in Tiaihis mid G’lcshiJa, the 
‘gnomic’ or sententious element is veiy stiong.'' The 
assignment of tho play along with Ti oihis and OressUh to 
tins peiiod {1003-4) of Shakespeare’s dramatic piogress is 
generally adopted, though it presents diHiculties of no 
ordmaiy kind, for it seems to indicate a stiaugo caroless- 


^ Named Pi omos and Ctamndm Cinthio also wioto a Liaged v 
oil the sulpect cahod Epitia (iintianslak’d) 

That of the substitution of Manana foi Isabella Shake.s])eau' 
had aheady used tins pieimstcioiis device in All’s Well (cf The 
Chanefchne/, p. 177) Siimlaily, in The Wintei’s Tale, 8hakc.spcaK' 
foists a happy eiidiug upon a tragic stoiy Tlie plot of Mcasm e fm 
Mcasuui^ still fuiLhei maned hy the tliiniie.ss of the Duke’s dis¬ 
guise The Duke’s pait is of quite exceptional length 
“ Insistence on the heaiity of chastity is comlmicil with iionical 
tioatinent of attempts to ciifoice it hy law Tlie humour of 
Measure for Measuie is of the iipesfc—so npe in fact as to lio 
almost lotten Elbow, anothei comic constahle, is never stale 
The ex-bawd Pompey, who is set to learn the mysloiy of Jack 
1 etch, IS a dioll dog Best of all is the good-humoured and witty, 
hut lying and ir&pressible lakc, Lucio, who sticks ‘ like a bun ’ to 
the disguised duke, and insists upon tolling him impossiUe libels 
about the supposed absentee, that ‘old fantastical duke of daik 
corners.’ 
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ness as regards construction in the interyal between the 
production of two of the greatest stage masterpieces, 
Hamlet and Othello The difficulty is only increased by 
putting the date further back, and is not greatly diminished 
if, at the iisk of some injury to such external evidence as 
we possess, we put these plays later 
Othello was acted before James I, at Whitehall on 
November 1st, 1604 The story was in all 
(Qiiaito^^l6‘^2) taken diiectly from the same 

’ source as Measure fot Measure, namely, 
Cinthio’s Hecatommithi (Decade 3, Novella 7, Tin Gapitano 
Moro) In this play Shakespeare again attained the com¬ 
plete iimty of high tragedy The concentration of interest 
IS as great as m Hamlet, and the subo.tlination of the 
exquisite figure of Desdeiiiona is even more complete than 
that of Ophelia^ In other respects Othello contrasts 
strongly with Hamlet Far more simple in plan and 

In geneial, as is the case with most of Shakespeaie’s women, 
we lose sight of hei personal charms m her attachment and devoted- 
ness to liei hushand Love stiong as death, and jealousy ciuel as 
the grave, is the theme of Othello, which is, in Macaulay’s opinion, 
‘ perhaps the greatest work in the world ’ 

Of the foul gieat tiagedies, in Hazhtt’s opinion, Lear stands first 
foi the piofound intensity of passion Macbeth for the wildness 
of the imagination and the rapidity of the action, Othello for the 
progressive interest and poiveiful alternations of feeling, Hamlet 
for the lefined development of thought Of the next play, Macbeth, 
he says finely ‘It has the lugged severity of an old chronicle 
with all that the imagination of the poet can engraft upon tradi¬ 
tional belief The castle of Macbeth round which “the an smells 
wooingly,” and wheie “the temple-haunting martlet huilds,” has 
a real subsistence in the mind; the Wend Bisteis meet us in 
person on the blasted heath (Shakespeaie excelled in the openings 
of his plays, that of Macbeth is the finest of ar^) ... all that 
passed thro’ the mind of Macbeth passes, without the loss of a 
tittle, through ours ’ After portraying Kevenge and Jealousy 
Shakespeare depicts the truly appalling ‘ Tiagedy of Sleep.’ 
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diiect in treatment, it is perhaps the most purely realistic 
of all Shalrespeare’s plays. A tragedy of piimitive pas¬ 
sion, its appeal is almost wholly to the pimial emotions ^ 
So teriibly real is it, so cruel is ‘ the pity of it,’ that the 
last act is almost unbearable hTorthcote, an aident lover 
of Shakespeaie, never dared to read it The fault of the 
play lies in the fact that Othello has no moial light to 
conviction Yet he has moie right than Claudio (in Much 
Ado), far moie than Posthumus, and a fortiori more than 
the haidly sane Leontes A little closer questioning of 
Bmiha, however, would have biought out the truth; and 
this fact concerns lago’s conduct as well as Othello’s 
The tragedy of Macbeth was first printed in the folio of 
1623, and the text, as is so often the case with 
plays that are based upon no extant quarto ver¬ 
sion, IS very eoiiupt (compare Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra and Cynbeline, but more especially Conolanus) It 
was written in all probability about 1606, and the dramatist 
seems to have gone out of his way to pay a compliment to 
the Scottish monarch, who had first made formal entry 
into London on March 15th, 1604 “ The received text has 

^ The charactei of lago, however, is a study of extiaoidinary in¬ 
tellectual inteiest. In Cintluo his onginal motive is jealousy of 
the Moor The denouement is tiansformed in a masterly way by 
Shakespeare, who also creates the parts of Brabantio and Eoderigo 
^ Sympathy is lavished on James’s ancestor Banpo; while 
Macbeth’s vision of kings who cany twofold balls and tieblc 
scepties (IV. 1 .120) cleaily symbolizes the union of Scotland with 
England and Iieland under James The story is deiived fioni 
Holmshed’s OhromeU of Scottish History, with indirect refeionco, 
perhaps, to ehilier Scots sources, and an occasional hmt fiom 
Scot’s Discovene of Wiicha’afi. Holinshed, m fact, follows Hec¬ 
tor Boeee, 1526, and Boeee, Foidun Shakespeaie deviates con¬ 
siderably from Holinshed; and with the exception of Duncan’s 
murder, in which Macbeth was conceined either as principal oi 
accessory, and the character of Lady Macbeth, there is hardly any 
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much the appearance of a quarto cut down for temporary- 
stage esgencies. 

In this play the concentration of interest is even greater 
than in Eamlet or Oihello. Macbeth and his wife might 
almost be called the only characters • all the rest are pale 
beside them except the Witches—demonic beings these, 
without any real relation to the witches of popular belief, 
such as ‘ Mother Bombie ’ By reason of this concentration, 
and by leason of the hurry of events, the tragic note is 
here more absolutely dominant than in any other Sliake- 
speaiean drama Except for the introduction of the Porter 
(a stroke of genius) after the teirific scene of the mmder, 
theie IS haidly a touch of humour. The keynote of this, 
the most picturesque, the most lurid and fiercely rapid of 
all tragedies, is struck in the first scene by a miracle of 
imagination, and maintained to the end in spite of m- 
equalities.^ A storm of fear blows through the short five 
acts. Macbeth’s imagination appals him, he struggles 

point in which the drama coincides with the real history. Almost 
the only point upon which histoiians agiee is that the reign of 
Macbeth was one of lemarkable piospeiity and vigoions govern¬ 
ment A vindication of Macbeth may he icad m Robertson’s Scot¬ 
land under her Eai ly Kings. But what chance has truth against 
Shakespeare ’ See Anatole Riance, L’Anneau d’Amuhjste, 202 203 

^ The play is exceptionally nnegual. The scene of the w ounded 
soldier (I. ii) is feeble and inartistic, and possibly not Sliake- 
speaie’s, tliongh ‘wheie the Nbrweyan banners flout the sky’ has 
an unmistakable sound The passage in which Malcolm atti ibutes 
to himself, alteinately, all the vices and all the vntucs (IV iii) 
IS somewhat pointless and feehle While the bievity (the play has 
only 1,993 lines as against 3,924 in Euinlct] and abiuptniss of the 
play have given nse to the suspicion that we possess only an im- 
peifect tiansenpt of an acting veision, the weakness of paits has 
led to the suggestion of double antliorsliip. The Cainhndge editors, 
Messrs Claik and Wright, refei I ii, III v , and the last forty 
finefi to Middleton. This is an extravagant view, but there is 
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entangled in a hellisli net His wife screws ter courage to 
a point at wticli it will not stick, and tte coid snaps under 
the tension. 

King Lear was pei formed at Wliiteliall on Decembei 
26th, 1606.’- Two quarto editions, both impei- 
Tor^ifco^ feet and not quite alike, were published in 
1608 ) ' founded on a veiy ancient 

stoiy, versions of which Shakespeaie had read 
in Holinshed (whose account is based on that of Geoffiey 
of Monmouth), in Spenser’s Faene Qiteewe (Bk II s), 
and probably in an anonymous old play of 1593, entitled 
The True Ghronide Hutory of King Leir and hs Thee 
Daughters Shakespeaie, however, ladically alteied the 
whole tale In all the earlier veisions the story ends with 
the tiiumph of Lear and Oordeha The story of G-loucestei 
and hi^ sons is from Sidney’s Ai cadia (Bk II 10), but 
the common love of Gronenl and Began for Edmund is a 
device of Shakespeare’s own * 

This play is more tenable than Macbeth, more piteous 
than Othello, more profound than Hamlet, but less human 
than any of them. And it is loo sublime for tenor, too 
profound for pity, and almost too vast for thought It is 
bewildering in its mtensity and its breadth ■ the mind re¬ 
fuses to grasp it as a whole A scene is enough. It can 
never be as popular on the stage as the other great 
tragedies are Hamlet is a part in which no gieat act,or 
has failed, but no one can act Lear, for Lear is more than 

better leason for supposing that the incongiuous Hecate is an 
inteipolation, though this view is ably contested by Mi Venty m 
the Pitt Pi ess Maaheth 

^ Reference to ‘the late eclipse’ (October, 1605) suggests the 
winter of 1605-6 as the probable time of composition 
* Shakespeare took the name Cordelia fioni Spensei, in piph'i ence 
to Holinshed’s Coideilla. The Pool is entirely of his creation. 
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a man.^ Eveiytlamg is fused lu this diama folly and 
wisdom, madness and sanity, pity and rage, are one 

A few small points may be noted Eegan and Groneiil 
with their baibarie eneigy and ruthless passions lemind 
one of the Meiovingians and the stories in Thieiry, though 
Shakespeaie had piobably never heard of Brynhild Is 
the scene in which Grioucester’s eyes aie torn out good 
art'’ Would the hanging of Cordelia be less intelligible 
without it ? Some shrink fiom the blinding and some from 
the wholesale slaughter at the end It may at least be 
pointed out that it would have been utteily unlike Shake¬ 
speare to leave Regan and Groneril triumphant It is 
significant that, unlike Hamlet and Macbeth, the play does 
not end with any note of tiiumph or of hope. 

Tmon of Athens probably belongs to the year 1607 
The story, a story well known and popular 
Ttmon^^At ms England at the time, may have been 
taken by Shakespeare fromvaiious sources 
It IS found first, in different forms, in Plutarch’s life of 
Marcus Antonins, and in a dialogue of Lucian, Timon, or 
the Misanthro;pe Apemantus, Alcibiades, the fig-tiee story, 
and the epitaph are all in Plutarch; the conception of Timon 
as a disillusioned philanthropist and his discovery of treasure 

^ ‘The gieatness of Leai is not m coipoial dimension but in in¬ 
tellectual the explosions of his passion aie tenible as a volcano 
they aie stoims tuining up and disclosing to the bottom that sea, 
his iiiiiid, ivith all its vast nches On the stage we see nothing 
but corporal inliinuties and wealaiess, the impotence of lage, 
vhile we lead it, we see not Lear, hut we aie Leai,--we aie in his 
mind, we aie sustained by a giandeui which balHes the malice of 
daughters and stoims, in the aheiiations of his i easou we discovei 
a imghty inegulai power of reasoning, immethodised fiom the 
ordinary purposes of life, hut exerting its poweis, as the w incl blows 
where it listeth, at will upon the conuptions and abuses of man¬ 
kind’ (Charles Lamb). 
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are m Lucian. The stoiy is very badly told in Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasure (1566-9), and Boiardo had tuined Lu¬ 
cian’s dialogue into a comedy, styled II Timone An English 
play on the subject had been written about 1600 It is 
generally believed that Timon of Athens, the text of which 
is very corrupt, is not entirely Shakespeare’s Most of 
the third and fifth acts may have been written by a col- 
laboiator, though Shakespeare probably wrote almost all 
the scenes in which Timon is the centie It is impossible 
to be ceitain who was the collaboiator It may oi may 
not have been an obscure person named Greorge Wilkins.* 
The analogy between the situations of Timou and Lear is 
staking Timon and Lear ahke aie ruined by mgi atitude, 
both are diiven into madness and miseiy, both fall sud¬ 
denly from wealth and power into the condition of outcasts. 
But theie is no comparison between the two diamas as to 
value. It IS haidly ]ust to speak of Timon as a whole, 
since m tiuth Shakespoaie’s Timon is only a fragment 
But the Shakespeaiean portions of Timon are by no means 
on the level of Lear The diction is curiously involved, 
abrupt, elliptical, packed with useless metaphor, and is 
less lucid than in any earlier play. The idea is presented 
hai silly and with violence There is a good deal of sonorous 
but rather empty declamatimn Nevertheless the play con¬ 
tains magnificent passages “ 

1 A Geoige Wilkina published a play called The hfmiies of En¬ 
forced Mat) logo m 1007, and a Geoigo Wilkms published a prose 
stoiy, The Painful Adventures of Peiicles, in 1608, based on the 
play Pericles Morley distinguishes these into two people and 
says that No 1 died about 1G03 Stapfei thinks that the whole 
of Tmon is by Shakespeaie. There is little or no local colour. 
Most of the names are Latin, 

““ It IS impossible to sympathize with Timon He is a fool from 
the begmnmg, and becomes a fuuous and inhuman lunatic with 
xmnatuial abiuptness. 

ZI. H 
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Antony and Cleopatra was entered on tlie Stationers’ 
Eegisters as licensed on 20tli May, 1608, 
Antony and actually published till 1623 The 

story is taken from Plutarch, whom Shake¬ 
speare follows very closely, especially in the 
first three acts He softens considerably the character of 
Antony, however, and completely ignores the suggestion of 
political aims in the passion of Cleopatra. The wonderful 
banquet scene (Act II. vii) is developed from a mere sug¬ 
gestion in Plutaich. This play is perhaps only not the 
greatest of all Shakespeare’s tiagedies, because the theme 
IS smaller and has less reach than the themes of Eamlet 
and Lear, and because its construction is faulty and its 
unity imperfect Antony is meiely a man who throws 
away sovereignty for love; and that rather ignobly, for he 
IS half-heaiied about it, and hankers, almost in the arms 
of his mistress, after the political position that is slipping 
from him. He despises Caesar and yet is conscious of 
infeiiority. He is unstable to the point of cowardice, and 
his marriage with Octavia is an act of disgusting meanness 
There is nothing terrible or very piteous in the tragedy of 
this splendid but weak man Cleopatra is consummate 
—one of the most wonderful things in Shakespeare—an 
encliantiess, really in love with Antony’s power and 
splendour, but without any depth of feeling. She dies 
magnificently, but only because she has faded to take 
Octavius in ‘ her strong toil of grace ’ 

The play sufteis from lack of concentration on the two 
principal figmes; it is dl-consti noted and contains much 
that IS supcifluous. Act III opens with a scene which 
has absolutely no relation to the action of the play and no 
interest of its own If Shakespeare inserted this scene 
meiely because the tuumphant return of Ventidius is 
mentioned by Plutarch, he must have supposed that he 
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was wilting a chronicle play. In this not improbable 
case, Antony and Gleopatra became a gieat, though dif¬ 
fusely-constructed tragedy, only because Shatespeare’s 
imagination was too intensely interested by the principal 
figuies to allow him simply to dramatize the historical 
naiiative. There is too much of Pompey and Ins fiiends 
far more than is necessary to illustiato the confusions 
arising from Antony’s abandonment of duty But Slialto- 
speaie’s power of characterization and his poetic force 
are at then height in this play Octavius is an ex¬ 
tremely fine foil to Antony, and Enobaibus, who is almost 
a chorus, is one of Shakespeare’s best characteiizations.^ 
There is nothing m Shakespeare finei than the last two 
acts, and the rise of the drama to a culmination of 
splendour is unique so far as Shakespeare is concerned 
In Gonolanus, which probably belongs to the year 1609, 
Shakespeare again takes a story fiom Plutarch, 
and this time follows his authority more closely 
than ever, paraphrasing whole passages * It is 
a diama of immense power and intellectual value, unsatis¬ 
factory in diction. The diction resembles that of Tiinon 
rather than that of Antony and Gleopatra, but its com¬ 
parative obscurity is no doubt partly due to the fact that 
the text IS more corrupt than that of almost any other of 
Shakespeaie’s plays Even allowing foi this, however, 
the diction is less lucid than m any pievious play, and 
strikingly contrasts in this respect with the majestic 
lucidity of that of Julius Caesar The verse continually 

Note especially his tieniendoua answer to Cleopatra’s ‘What 
can we do, Enoharhus ’ ‘ Think, and die ’ The packing of 

metaphors is, perhaps, closer in this play than m any other. 

^ This is especially noticeable in the long speech of Coriolanns 
in the house of Aufidius (IV. v.) and in Volumnia’s great speech 
(Y in.). 
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tends to become prose, and tbe language again and again 
approacbes that of common speech Metrically the play 
belongs to the latest period lather than to that of 
Samlet. 

The theme is the tragedy of a man of great courage, 
great honesty, and great inteUect, whose splendid qualities 
aie mined by an n^ejnsate and inhuman pride. Coriolanus 
IS a giant, and his supeiionty is real, but his passionate 
contempt of the common crowd amounts to positive hatred, 
and the violence of his tempei is absolutely ferocious. His 
behaviour in the ‘gown of humility’ is outiageous and 
utterly unreasonable * nothing is asked of him but com¬ 
mon civihty. Politically he is simply a revolutionist his 
action tends to a destruction of the constitution of the 
republic. Moreover, he is without patriotism; he is not 
even loyal to his own class He is loyal to his own family 
only. Pride and the ferocity of his tempei make of him 
a pubho enemy, and there was nothing to be done with 
such a man but to banish him or make him despot The 
mterest of the play is almost as concentrated as that of 
Othello. 


§ 5. Bomance. 

With Coriolanus the period of Shakespeare's preoccupa¬ 
tion with tragic themes comes to an en^. With his 
deepened sense of tragic possibilities, and his acquired and 
complete mastery of character and passion, he turned again 
to the love of his youth, Eomance He turned, that is, to 
a form of drama m which tragic passion, irony, and play¬ 
fulness, broad comedy, lyrism, the fantastic, the real, and 
the ^erea) could all be united. The last three plays, 
Cymleline, The Wmter’s Tale, and The Tempest, are almost 
an epitome of all that had gone before. Tragic endings to 
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Bucli plays as these were out of the question Had The 
Winter's Tale been ended tiagically, Florizel and Perdita 
must have been treated quite diffeiently, if not omitted 
altogether. For these last plays Shakespeare reqiiiied a 
freer hand than a tragic theme could allow About proba¬ 
bility he had never been over-anxious, but in these plays 
he refuses its fetters utteily 

We must always remember that Shakespeare was an 
actor-dramatist The motley may have been irksome to 
him at times, yet, like all actors, he was loyal to ‘ the pro¬ 
fession.’ The forethought of the actor is seen on eveiy 
page of his drama ^ His stage-sense is supreme, and his 

^ Shakespeare was, in fact, a manager to the midiiff, and, foi 
those who look at his plays veiy attentively, there aie even signs 
that he would not have disdained what Mi Crummies called ‘ the 
London plan ’ Like Victor Hugo, he had a gieat love for stage- 
archaeology and pageant Ills passion foi stage-illusion incniied 
some ridicule, and liis foible foi elaboration eventually led to the 
fire at the Globe Theatre on 29th June, 1613 Ohseive the 
effective note of costume in such parts as Shilock, Paiolles, 
Malvolio, Osric, Autolycus. How fond he was of plume and 
feather, doublet and hose ! Hia seeming over-fondness for the 
assumption of hoys’ parts by his heiomes was due, no doubt, to 
his recognition that boys, after all, are best m hoys’ parts. Many 
of the illusions of his plots depend upon costume Falstad is 
brought on at various times as a highwayman, a captain of foot, 
as Heine the Hunter, as the old witch of Bientfoid, and as the 
clothes going to the wash Above all, note the costume contrast 
m Lmr (III iv.), where we see Lear in his kingly lobes, the Fool 
m motley, Kent in the gaib of a retainer, Glostei in cloth and velvet, 
and Edgar disguised as a madman with rude blanket and fillets of 
stiaw. Such apparitions as Moorish grandees, envoys from the 
‘Isle of Delphos,’ and nobles disguised as Russians must have 
given an exotic diversity to the Shakespearean scene Obsei ve, 
too, how Shakespeare contrasts fat and lean men—he must have 
had a ‘ human anatomy ’ or living skeleton m his company for 
such paits as Pinch, Starveling, and the ‘meagie’ apothecary of 
and Juhet. Similarly he uses tall and short, dark and 
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actor’s sensitiveness revealed to liim as by intuition tbe 
veering pnffs of any popular air-cunent In 1602 bis 
leady adaptability bad possibly co-operated with tbe pro¬ 
found aitistic instinct wbicb prompted Sbatespeaie to 
abandon tbe suinmei seas of bis prose comedy for tbe un- 
exploied ocean-deptbs of Hamlet and Lea'i His genius 
lendeied tbe tiansition to tiagic tbemes as acceptable to 
tbe public as it was to tbe leading actors Tbe gieat loles 
of Tambuilaine and leronymo bad to pale tbeii ineffectual 
files m tbe piesence of sucb paits as Macbetb and Otbello 
But tbe vein could not last Signs of artistic leaction are 
already peiceptible in Antony and Gonolanus. Moieovei, 
strange lights were visible on tbe bonzon Tbe success 
of sucb plays as Beaumont and Fletcher’s Phlaster can 
baldly have failed to suggest to tbe Sbatespeaie of 1610 a 
leveision to less strenuous tbemes Tbe mellowness was 
succeeding to tbe giavity of npe experience Tbe peaily 
tones of bis eailier forest romance could be repeated novf 
rntb tbe enhanced effect of a rich poetic after-glow 
Gymbeline and The Winter^s Tale belong to tbe years 

fair, clowns and witches, wrestlers and fencers, music and dance 
(pavane, galliaid, cinc[ue pace, coianto), armour, masques and 
eollais of SS Trained animals were just coming in when he pro¬ 
duced Launce and liis dog (See a veiy interesting lecture by Mr 
H Davey, Brighton Herald, 5th November, 1887 ) A treatise might 
he written upon the headgear of Shakespeare’s characters, another 
upon the heards The prevision of an actor is seen no less in his 
marvellous grouping, in the getting of corpses (Hotspur, Poloiuus, 
Claience) off the stage, and m the provision of breathing-spaces for 
actois in heavy parts (For valuable hints see Oscai Wilde’s dis¬ 
cerning essay on ‘ The Truth of Masques ’ in Intentions ) Theie is 
ever moie of the inspired improviser than of the hidebound 
academic artist about Shakespeare His creative faculty and liis 
resources were indeed of the kind not to he clogged oi impeded, 
hut to he pointed and stimulated by the determining force of 
external limitation or suggestion. 
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1610-11, and the last-mentioned was performed at the 
G-lohe in May of the latter year' Both these 
plays combine an almost childish romance of 
plot, an utter disregard of plausibility, with 
most minute and finished realism in the presentation of 
individual figures or situations. All thi ough Shakespeare’s 
plays there is a tendency to this combination in these 
two this tendency has worked out its final lesult Oym- 
leline, the story of which is made out of scraps of Holm- 
shed and a tale of Boccaccio,^ is almost ruined by its 
plot It IS not the anaclijonisms that mattei—though 
this IS the most freely and wildly anachronistic of all 
Shakespeare’s plays “—but the monstrous conduct of Post¬ 
humus makes his final leconcihation with Imogen un¬ 
pleasant to regal d closely, while the conveision of lachimo 
IS merely childish 

The Winter’s Tale is founded on G-reene’s stoiy Pandosto 
(1588), but Shakespeare has clumsily se- 
^”(^1623) * ^ cured a ‘happy ’ endmg by most unplausible 
means* and, after all, the ending is not 
even ‘ happy,’ a fact which Shakespeare himself saw It 

' Malone in his fiist attempt assigned this play to 1594. Hurdis 
pionounced it the second in chronological oidei of the plays, the 
first being Antony and Cleopatra' Di Simon Foiman saw The 
Winter's Tale at tlie Globe, 15th Mav, 1611 
® From the Decanm on (Second Day, Novel 9); but the nucleus 
of the stoiy has already been traced back a good deal fuither in 
the Fiench; it was given in English in a collection of stones called 
Westward for Smelts and possibly published before 1610 The 
Belanus portion of the story is mainly oiiginal, hut theie aie pos¬ 
sible hints for it in Fan fax’s Tasso, in Bk VI and at the beginning 
of Bk. VII, where Eiminia seeks refuge with a shepheul and his 
thiee sons (a new point kindly suggested by Mr W J. Craig) 

= In the fust century B c peisons aie distinguished as a French¬ 
man, a Dutchman, and a Spaniard, and the British king’s courtiers 
make free with terms of Protestant theology. 
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is eunoTisly significant that Hemione says nothing—not a 
single woid—to her penitent husband in the last scene 
Yet these two plays contain some of the most beautiful 
passages and some of the most peifect chaiacters in aU 
Shakespeare, and the loveliest of all his women There 
is nothing stionger than the presentation of Leontes’ 
jealousy,' nothing more subtle than lachimo (putting aside 
his absurd conversion), no figuie quite so beautiful as 
Imogen. It is open to question whether these plays, with 
all then defects of constiuction and confusions of idea, 
are not the most beautiful of Shakespeaie’s eieations 
They are at once childish in plot and extraordinarily 
intellectual, patchily constiucted and unequal,^ but con¬ 
taining profound wisdom and dmne poetry; they include 
psychological absurdities, such as the conversions of 
lachimo and Leontes, along with the exquisite reality 
of Imogen With Autolycus, Perdita, and Mopsa, we are 
back in the Porest of Arden, almost as lighthearted as 
ever,® but with a far nper wisdom • 

‘ A meiiy heart goes all the day, 

Youi sad tnes in a mile-a.’ 

The Tempest was, peihaps, the last complete play written 
by Shakespeare It is not known to have 
been perfoimed before May, 1613.'' Ho source 
has yet been discovered for the plot, a similar 
tale, however, is told by a Spanish novellettist, Eslava, in his 
Noehes de Invierno, Madrid, 1609 Local colouring is derived 

^ The penitent Leontes is by no means so convincing 
® Note especially the pooily ■written monologue and perfunctory 
exposition in Cymbehne (III lii) 

® Perdita, the ehepheidess, talks of Proserpine and Dis quite in 
the old manner, but with added tendeincss and a deeper grace. 
Paulina and Autolycus are both original to Shakespeare—the name 
Autolycus lie had mot with in Golding (Ovid, Metamoiph \i ) 

* The contioversy started in 1839 as to the date of The Tempest 
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from Sylvester Jourdain’s Discovery of the Bermudas, other¬ 
wise called the Isle of Dwels, and from successive pamphlets 

by Joseph Hunter, who conjectured 1596, has been gradually 
narrowed down to two yeais, 1611 or 1612 Allusions (in Act II, 
Sc 1 ) to Montaigne’s Essays first showed that it was wiitten aftoi 
1603, and the leference to Caliban in Jonson’s Baitholomm Fayie 
(Prologue) of 1614 shows that it was written hef oi e that date. The 
style and temper of the play lefer it to Shakespeare’s last peiiod, 
1609-13, and the metiical tests, as fai as they go, all point in this 
dll action (a, theie is only one ihyniing couplet; 6, double endings 
aie moie numeious than in any othei play, being 35 pei cent , 
c, run-on lines aie very fiequent, 41 per cent ; d, speeches neaily 
always end in the middle of a veise, as in Winter’s Tale). Con- 
liimation of these views is derived fioni the fact that theie aie 
seveial little touches in the desciiption of the island that aie 
obviously deiived fioni two tiacts about the newly discoveied 
Beimudas, published at the end of 1610, while, on the othei 
hand, we have evidence that The Tempest was j)layed at Conit 
in May, 1613 Malone, a tiustwoithy writei, had docuinentaiy 
evidence, which he unfoitunately lost, to the eflect that it was 
written in 1611. In its piesent foim theie is ground foi believing, 
with Dr Gainett, that the play was fiist piesented at the wedding 
of the Electoi Palatme with James I’s daughter Elizabeth in 
Eebruary, 1613. The bievity of the piece (shortest save the Two 
Gentlemen of Veiona, Macbeth, and the Errors) and the inti educ¬ 
tion of the masq^ue in Act III support the theoiy that it was given 
at a Court ceremonial. The play was liist printed in the folio 
of 1623, the text being exceptionally good In this play Shake¬ 
speare pays an unwonted lespect to the unities of tune and place, 
the only othei plays that appioach it in this ies])oct being Mid¬ 
summer Niqht’s Dream, Comedy of Enors, and the Meny Wises. 
The exquisite songs of And have inspired great music fiom Shake¬ 
speare’s own day to this (Beethoven, asked the meaning of Ins D 
minor and F minor Sonatas, replied, ‘Head The Temyost’), while the 
half-human figure of Caliban, besides a crop of fantastic German 
theories, has drawn forth Bi owning’s study of Caliban upon Setebos, 
of an untutored being groping after a God, and Henan’s brilliant 
diama, Caliban, Suite de la TempSte Here Piospero discovers 
that his magic was more needful in his recovered kingdom of Milan 
than on the island, and retains Anel in his seivjce accoidingly. 
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•upon the same insular ob]ect of popular cuiiosity by William 
Stracbey and others ■which ajipeaied duiing the winter of 
1610-11 or in 1612 Jacob Ayier, a l^uiemberg playwright, 
dramatized a faintly similar story in his Die schone Sidea, 
•wiitten before 1605, and rt is not impossible that English, 
Spanish, and G-erman plots are derived fiom one and the 
same forgotten Italian novel ‘ 

This final romance of The Tempest is as fantastic and 
harmonious as Mtdsummet Night’s Dieam, and at least as 
deep as Samlet Solemnity, iiony, broad humour, lyric 
of unearthly beauty, are combined in a shining serenity. 
The poet seems, Ariel-like, to spoit with language, and 
to amuse himself with new discovery of its lesouices 
Search has been made for symbolism in this play; but if 
theie be any, it is probably unconscious, and it certainly 
eludes demonstration. The idea that Shakespeare repre¬ 
sented himself in the enchanter Prospero has httle but 
its attractiveness to recommend it. Between Prospero, 
the over-man, and the beast-man Caliban, lies the whole 
range not only of Shakespeaiean, but also of human 
character. 

Eenry VIII was certainly peifoimed at the Globe in 
June, 1613, and may have been the last jilay 
in the writing of which Shakespeare had any 
part It is chiefly based on Hall and Holm- 
shed, but a ‘chionicle-history’ play on Henry YIII. called 
VTheu you see me you hnow me, by Samuel Eowley, had 
been printed in 1606. On the question of its authorship 

^ Other works to which Shakespeaie was indebted in a minor 
degree for names or ideas are Eden’s Eistoiy of Travayle, Floiio’s 
Montaigne, Golding’s Ovid, and Thomas’s Historye of Italy (1561) 
The contention as to whether the enchanted isle should be identified 
with Malta, Lampedusa, oi Corcyra is richly illustiative of the 
ciazy side of Shakespeaiean ciitical contioveisy. 

^ ‘Is not The Tempest a kmd of English FaustV asked 
Jowett. 
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considerable controversj bas arisen' Tbe play is written 
m two kinds of verse, so distinct that it is difScult to 
resist tbe inference that it bad two authors No two 
passages of blank veise could well be moie unlike metric¬ 
ally than the Katliaiine tiial scene and the famous scene 
between Wolsey and Cromwell The foimer scene is 
written in the latest Shakespearean verse, and can hardly 
he by any one but Shakespeaie; the latter is written in 
what IS distinctly the veise of Fletcher The same 
difference runs all tliiough the play, verso of both kinds 
occuriing even in the same scene The latest verse of 
Shakespeare is structurally irregular; it depends on the 

^ Ceitain singulaiities in the play weie eaily recognized by critics 
A pause and cadence foi eign to Shakespeare, and a strangeness in 
the metre, due to the fiequcncy of ledundant syllables, weie iiist 
pointed out in 1758 (Edwaids, Canons of Cnimm, 6tli ed ) 
Johnson remarked that the genius of Shakespeare comes in and 
goes out with Katharine, Coleiidge called the piece an histoucal 
masque or show play, even the paiaholic Uliici failed to find pio- 
Touna moral purpose in Ecnry VIII Tennyson lemaikecl that 
many passages weie very much aftei the manner of Flctcliei. But 
James Speddmg, in The GenUeman’s Magazine for August and 
October, 1850, was the first to express a clear conviction that 
large portions of the play were utterly un Shakespcaioan in chai- 
acter These poitioris he conjectured to he mainly by Fletchei 
(cf article in Westminster Review, xlvii 69) To Shakespeaie 
were assigned six scenes (I i. u., II in iv , III ii to IQng’s 
exit, V 1 ), the remaining twelve to Fletcher Mr. Swinburne 
pleads eloquently against the Fletcherian authorship of the 
Kathaime death-scene One theory is that after the Globe fire 
two-thuds of Shakespeare’s play was re-wiitien by Fletcher. 
Anotliei that Fletchei was mspiied by Sholcespeaie’s proximity to 
write beyond his wont; or that Shakespeare in this piece deliber¬ 
ately imitated the popular Fletcherian manner Finally, that it 
was impiovised hurriedly by Shakespeare and Fletcher in the 
spring of 1613 to humour the zeal of the Londoners about the 
Protestant match of that season. The best recent summary is that 
by Mr. Nichol Smith in the Warwick Henry VIII. 
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rhythm of sentences rather than on lines, and constantly 
tends to become piose. The verse of Fletcher is veiy 
regular in stiucture, it depends on the rhythm of its lines, 
and IS therefoie always most definitely verse It is almost 
impossible to believe that a writer would use such diffeient 
kinds of veise in the same scene, even if he could do so 
The publication of the play in the folio of 1623 makes 
it almost certain that Shakespeare had a considerable 
share in the wilting of it, it is probable therefore that in 
wilting it he collaboiated to some extent with Fletcher 
Yet the unconvincing nature of ‘ metrical tests ’ alone is 
well illustrated by the fact that some ciitics assign the 
Wolsey faiewell speeches to Shakespeare simply on the 
ground that they are too fine to have been written by 
Fletcher, As a whole, for aU its splendours, the play has 
no kind of unity, and is rather a pageant than a diama 
The texture is often, thin, rhetorical, and vague to an ex¬ 
tent almost incredible in the creator of The Tempest 
Neither the tragedy of Wolsey nor that of the Queen is 
fuUy worked out, while the ending is feeble and incon¬ 
sequent The last act has, in fact, no relation to those 
preceding it, and very little interest of any kind 

Several plays which were excluded from the fiist folio were 
published within fifty years of Shakespeare’s death, 
Doubtful as wholly or m pait by him Not one of them has 

Plays. a shadow of a claim to he consideied as wholly and 

undoubtedly by Shakespeare Of those which aie 
claimed to he in part hy Shakespeare, there are three in which 
to a very varying extent the best critics are fairly unanimous in 
recognizing Shakespeaie’s manner* the only one m which they 
are prepared to testify upon oath to the work of the master's 
hand is Feicles, Piince of Tyie, in which the passages relating 
to Manna and the shipwreck have the appearance of a first 
draft upon material afterwaids used m The Tempest. This was 
prmted m quarto as Shakespeare’s in 1G09, was excluded from 
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the folios of 1623 and 1632, but appeared in the folio of 1664 
The story had previously been related by John Gower in the 
Ocnfessio Amanhs as that of A’^olhums of Tyre. The bulk of 
the play is believed to have been written by some comparatively 
undeveloped dramatic writer, perhaps George Wilkins (the con¬ 
jectured partner in Tmion), while the resources of the master- 
hand at the period of its maturity are distinctly traceable in 
Acts III., IV. and Y. 

With regard to the next quasi-Shakespearean play, The Two 
Nolle Kinsmen (which was printed in 1634 as by John Fletcher 
and William Shakespeare, though it was included in the first 
folio edition of neither dramatist), theie is much stronger reason 
for doubt. ‘A very uncertain sound is viitually all that oracles 
usually responsive (Dowden, Furmvall, Ten Brink) can be pre¬ 
vailed upon to emit.’ ^ Some passages m Act I. are written in 
Shakespeare’s manner, as Hazlitt justly pointed out, and certain 
other fragments in Act II and Act Y, are sufficiently like 
Shakespeaie in metrical quality and manner, heavily weighted 
as they are with the ‘massive brocade of Elizabethan thought,’ 
for us readily to beheve (though without absolute conviction) 
that Shakespeare put his hand to them. Take, for instance, the 
finely compacted argument for war m Arcite’s appeal to Mars in 
Act V. (1.49): 

‘ Thou mighty one, that with thy power hast turn’d 
Green Neptune into purple; whose approach 
Comets prewarn, whose havook in vast field 
Unearthed skulls proclaim; whose breath blows down 
The teeming Geres’ foyzon; who dost pluck 
With hand axmipotent from forth blue clouds 
The mason’d turrets; that both mak’st and break’st 
The stony girths of cities; me thy pupil, 

Young’st follower of thy drum, instruct this day 
With military skill. . . . 

0 , great corrector of enormous times, 

‘ The locus classicus for this discussion is A Letter on Shake¬ 
speare's Authorship of the Two Noble Kinsmen, by Wm Spalding, 
New Shaks. Soc., 1876. 
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Sliater of o’er-rank States, thou grand decider 
Of dusty and old titles, that heal’st with blood 
The eaith when it is sick, and cur’st the w'oiid 
O’ th’ plunsy of people.’ 

Both Eemy VIII. and The Two Nolle Kinsmen are usually 
assigned to 1613. At this time Shakespeare’s stage careei was 
on the eve of termination He had realized the most normal 
ambition of the stioug man—^returning to the home of his youth 
with the fortune that he had made in the centre of competition. 
His balance was diawn. He had wiitten ‘ settled ' at the bottom 
of the account We know what his old comrades thought of 
him ‘ Our Shakespeare,’ ‘ So worthy a friend and fellow.’ 
They would hardly let him go without a token of goodwill; 

‘ Sweet swan of Avon 1 what a sight it weie 
To see thee in our waters yet appears 1 ’ 

Shakespeare had already recognized in Fletcher (now thirty-four 
to his forty-nine) the rising hope and ciown-pnnce, as it were, 
both of ‘ the company’ and the playgoing ciiole of which he 
had so long been the undisputed loi-soleil And so it came 
about, we can readily believe, by way of emphasizing the trans¬ 
fer of the chief authorship and its ‘ good will ’ to John Fletcher, 
and giving a good send-off to the new rigime, that Shakespeare, 
good-humouied as ever, handed over to Fletcher fragments of 
an unfinished Eenry VIII. and passages which the younger 
dramatist endeavouied to weave mto the texture of his Two 
Nolle Kinsmen. The actors, ten years on, lecognized their old 
chief in Eewy VIII. and straight it went into the Folio. As 
regards the more highly Fletcherized Two Nolle Kinsmen the 
tradition was much more exiguous. It was enough, however, to 
cause the play to be printed as by Shakespeare and Fletcher in 
the Quarto of 1634, nine years after Fletcher’s death. 

With regard to Kclwaid III., an historical play in the grand 
manner first published anonymously in 1596, the Shakespearean 
authorship seems to have been first suggested by Edward Oapell 
in his Ti elusions of 1760 The splendour of one or two speeches, 
especially those in which the Countess of Salisbury repulses 
Edward III., has won it the support of critics such as Delius, 
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Pleay, and Dr. Ward. Act I. li., and Act III. i. and ii, aie 
attiibuted to the Shakespeare of the K^ng John period. The 
view may be plausible; it can be no moie. 


§ 6 Mett ical Development, 

A striMng fact concerning Shakespeare’s work as a 
whole, and one which differentiates it fiom that of almost 
all other artists in literature, is its piogressive chaiacLoi 
Some great wiitei s leave their gieat work behind them while 
they are yet youngs others lose power m middle age, even 
if their thought widens Even G-oethe’s mind loses power 
as it passes from the Eirst Part of Faust to the wider 
thought of the Second Part But Shakespeare is still 
glowing in largeness of outlook if not in power, and to the 
end he loses nothing Beginning with biilliant expeii- 
ments and imitative essays in drama, he leaclies the limits 
of pure fancy in A Midsummer Might's Di earn, scales the 
heights of observation of common life, and sounds the 
depth of its humour in Eenry IV., Much Ado, and Twelfth 
Night, produces perfect comedy in which reality, romance, 
and humour blend exquisitely; passes on to unapproached 
altitudes in Hamlet, Othello, and Lear, and when it is ap- 
paiontly impossible that absolute power should inciease, he 
still widens his thought to include the old romance, the old 
joyfulness and lyrism; and ends in the sovereign seienity 
of The Tempest, passionless but not less powerful than the 
greatest of his tragedies What could have come next 
We should be inclined to say that Shakespeare himself 
could have gone no fuither, but we lomember that we 
should probably have said the same thing had he ended 
with Antony and Oleopaii a 

This development of Shakespeare’s art might be traced 
in detail along the line of his charactenzation, but it can 
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be as well and more simply traced tbrougb tbe develop¬ 
ment of bis metrical power; for bis verse, always supple 
and adequate, from first to last fits bis thought like a 
skin The plays have been subjected throughout to the 
most minute metrical analysis It has been clearly shown 
that the inetiical structure of all plays known to be early 
in date differs piofoundly from that of all plays known to 
be late; while every intermediate stage between this eaily 
and this late verse is also found. The change from the 
earliest to the latest verse being traceable through a 
regular series of giadations, the character of the verse 
alone enables us approximately to date a particular play 
Approximately only since it would be absurd to contend 
that by the use of the metrical tests, as they are called, 
we are able to establish any exact chronological order 
among the plays. A slight inciease in the percentage of 
unstopped lines or weak endings does not sufG.ce to show 
that one play is later than another it is only when the 
difference of metrical stiucture is very strongly marked 
between two plays that certainty is reached. Taken in 
connexion with what is certainly known as to the order of 
the plays, the metrical tests would prove positively that 
Senry V is later than Love’s Labour’s Lost, and Hamlet 
than Henry V.: they would not suffice to prove that 
Henry F. is earlier or later than Much Ado or The Mer¬ 
chant of Vemce The results of the application of metrical 
tests, however, coincide remarkably closely with the order 
worked out by critics on grounds of external evidence, and 
of critical conjecture based upon othei than metiical 
grounds. The verse of Shakespeare’s eaily dramas is 
fluent and facile, full of antithesis, abounding in rhyme, 
quick and trim in movement, but lackmg in melody and 
in variety of cadence. Formally, it is highly conventional 
and careful to assert itself unmistakably as verse. The 
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line is so absolutely the unit of it that it is raiely 
unstopped that is, a distinct pause usually occurs at the 
end of a line, and compaiativoly very laicly before the 
end of one The veise has a stioug tendency to resolve 
itself into a senes of coujilets, whether ‘ blank ’ or ihymed ^ 
It was piobably either m Borneo and Juliet or in 
Bicliaidll that Sliakespeaie fiist wrote quite beautiful 
verse Tlieie are occasional snatches of veise of musical 
quality in Love's Labour's TjosI (IV m 311): 

‘ Foi valour, is not Love a Hercules 
Still climbing trees m tho Hespeiides ? 

Subtle as Spbins, as sweet and musical 
As blight Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair; 

And when Love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony ’ 

But even this passage is evidently a succession of three 
pretty couplets in blank verse rathei than a harmony as a 
whole From this to the duet between Borneo and Juliet 
(Act III v) the advance is alieady very gieat. Here we 
have thirty-siA subtly haimonized lines of very sweetly 
modulated verse, various in cadence and certainly beautiful, 
if not veiy stiong ^ 

' An unstopped or uin-on line is one which has no pause at the 
end of it, 1 .6 , one in which the sense, or, inoie stnctly, the sound, 
runs on unhioken into the next hue A pause ansingnatuially at 
the end of a clause ns maiked by a stop in the punting, hut it must 
he ohseived that a mere comma is ambiguous, foi a comma some¬ 
times marks what may he considered giamniatically as the end of 
a clause, hut does not involve any actual pause of the voice In 
oonsideiing veise as such it is sound alone that counts, and a line 
at the end of which the voice should not pause peiceptibly is an 
unstopped line, whether or no the determination of the line is 
punctuated 

“ Note how in this and other such passages the iliynios aie quite 
ll> I 
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As Shakespeare’s power developed his verse heeame 
continually more flexible and free, more various in 
cadence, and more regardless of regulaiity. Unstopped 
lines and light endings continually inciease in fiequency.’ 
Ehyme becomes more and moie raie, and extia syllables 
are more and more often placed at the end of the line 
The hue itself becomes less and less insistent. The verse 
pauses anywhere, at quite iiregulai inteivals, and the 
tendency to pause at the end of a line as such disappears 
almost completely if not altogether. It depends less and 
less on line structure, or any orderly and regular sequence 
of sound within the hne, and moie and more on the 
balance of sentences and on emphasis. Giadually it ap¬ 
proaches prose. 

‘ I shall lack voice: the deeds of Conolanus should not he 
uttered feebly. It is held that valour is the chiefest virtue and 
most dignifies the haver: if it be, the man I speak of cannot 
in the world be sing'y counterpoised At sixteen years, when 
Tarquin made a head for Borne, he fought beyond the mark of 
others. Our then dictator, whom with all piaise I point at, 
saw him fight, when with his Amazonian chin he diove the 
bristled lips before him^ [Oonolanus, Act II. ii) 

Written thus this passage is not quite obviously verse, 

m place and serve to heighten the effect, the verse not yet being 
strong enough to do without them 

^ The increased nse of the hght ending, that is, the employment 
of (weak) unstressed monosyllables, such as if oi and, at the end 
of a line goes naturally along with the inciease in the numhei of 
unstopped lines A line ending with such a woi cl as for may he 
called the extreme case of an unstopped line Light endings aie 
quite uncommon in plays wiitten hefoie 1606 oi thereabouts, but 
after ATacSet^they rapidly mcrease in niimbei, and m the romantic 
plays of the last period they aie veiy numeious, especially in 
Cymbehne —46 per cent in this play to 8 per cent in Taming of 
the Shew, 
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and it would be possible for a dnU ear to miss its cadences 
in leading. 

But tbougb Sbafeespeare’s latest blanli verse not mfie- 
queiitly verges on a cadenced and magnificent prose, it 
never actually becomes prose even in Henry VIII. The 
fact that to the end the poet clung to blank verse as the 
light and legitimate foim of the romantic or tragic drama 
is full of significance.^ 

An mci easing use of double or feminine endings, that is, 
of a redundant syllable at the end of a line, is anothei 
impoitant featuie of Shakespeare’s metrical development. 
As an extremely fine example of the use of such endings 
may be cited a passage from The Tempest (III. u, 144), in 
which it should be obseived how essentially the ledundant 
syllables modify the character of the veise, and how iich 
and soft they make it. 

‘ Be not afeard the isle is full of noi |ses 

Sounds and sweet aiis, that give dehght and huit | not. 

Sometimes a thousand twanglmg instruments 


^ So loyal was Shakespeare to Marloive’s mighty line, oi at least 
his legacy of diamatic blank veise, that it is quite difficult to find 
such forms as the tiue Alexandiine or the foui accented line 
amid the haniiomous ocean of the blank verse The exceptions 
aie when some special effect is aimed at, as in ‘Double, double 
toil and tiouhle,’ oi when the veise is intenupted, as by an entianee, 
alamm, oi shout Love's Labmn 'sLost has but nine feminine end¬ 
ings, while in Cymheline theie aie over seven bundled Two extra 
syllables aie sometimes intioduced as 

‘I dare i avouch \ it, sir. \ What fif \ ty fol 1 IdwSrs.’ {Lear.) 

The growing frequency with which now monosyllabic and now tri¬ 
syllabic feet aie introduced into the blank verse is simply another 
and kindled symptom of the geneial change and increasing 
flexibihty. 
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Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voi | ces 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again: and then, in di earn [mg, 

The clouds methought would open and show nchjes 
Eeady to diop upon me, that, when I waked 
I cried to dream again ’ 

In Shakespeare’s hands blank verse gradually became a 
neasuie capable of almost unlimited variety of music and 
'xpression. If theie is compaiatively little verse in his 
days which strikes us as of quite extraordinary, puie 
musical quality, that is because the utterance of passion 
or thought not merely ideal but positive, the result of an 
actual and defined situation, can raiely be made perfectly 
musical without psychological untruth The language of 
passion is not that of epic or of lyric. Nor indeed is it 
that of Shakespeare’s drama* but though Shakespeare’s 
diction is ideal, it is not employed in the presentment of 
ideal, but of real passions, positive and complex He 
raiely finds occasion for verse of puiely magnificent 
sound, and whether his melody suffer oi not, Shakespeare 
m his matuiity is always equal to the occasion He is 
never preoccupied with veibal music, but it comes from 
him when it should come and as far as it should come 
On great occasions, as in Cleopatra’s death-scene, it is as 
gieat as possible. Or in this from Eamlet (I iv. 4G): 

‘ Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, heaised in death. 

Have burst their cerements; why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurned, 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws 
To cast thee up again What may this mean 
That thou, dread corse, again in complete steel 
Eeiisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous; and we fools of nature 
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So horridly to shake our disposition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? ’ ^ 


§ 7 Shalcespeare^s Use of Prose 

A concentration and intensification of the speech of 
common life is necessaiym drama as, to a lessei degree, in 
the novel Even in the novel the artist’s method of 
tieating dialogue cannot be photographic People must 
be made to express themselves moie concisely and incis¬ 
ively, with less irrelevance and indefiniteness, above all 
more significantly than they oidinarily do in leal life 
This is necessaiy partly that then speech, which cannot 
be immediately illustiated by tone oi gesture, may be 
clearly significant and paitly that it may not be tedious 
In drama this intensification of ordmaiy speech must 
needs be carried still further, because of the smaller can¬ 
vas used and the absence of any explanatory notes It 
IS this idealization of dramatic dialogue that justifies or 
requires the use of an idealized form of speech, that is, of 
the musical speech, which is verse 

Theie are, howevei, many kinds of dialogue for the ex¬ 
pression of which verse is radically unfit. Touch and go 
dialogue, full of quick turns, intimate, witty, playful, 
can be intensified in prose and would lose something and 
gam nothing m veise Broadly comic dialogue is im¬ 
possible in verse unless at least it be rhymed verse Even 

^ Observe that in tins maivellous piece of verse theie la only one 
veiy decided pause from ‘What may this mean ’ to the end, and that 
this IS m the middle of a line There is a slight pause after ‘ coise ’ 
and another after ‘ moon ’ Out of the eleven lines six are absolutely 
unstopped As introductory to the study of Shakespearean pro¬ 
sody, see Warwick Shakespeare, Btchard IL, p. 185, and Intro¬ 
duction to Othello in the Bankside Shakespeare. 
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tense dialogue, full of emotion, but m w Incli tlie feeling is 
involved and tormented and tbe tliouglit moves abruptly 
and in tangents, cannot gain, and piobably loses, if ex¬ 
pressed in verse * Only an elliptical, jerky, tortured verse, 
suck as tve sometimes find in Broivnmg, could expiess 
it. But wkere feeling is exalted, or is at once passionate 
and simple, wkere tbought and feeling flow freely and 
with dignity, tke concentiated and heigktened expres¬ 
sion of it takes naturally the form of musical speech, or 
veise 

Whatever may be thought of the theory of the double 
use of veise and prose in drama thus biiefly sketched, it 
appears to be the theoiy of Shakespeare. Whether or not 
he was conscious of such views we cannot say. But that 
he practically held such a view can be deduced fiom his 
piactice in the plays of his maturity 

There is a preliminary consideration which must be 
cleaily undei stood It is obvious that there are many 
kinds of dialogue which might be rendered without prac¬ 
tical loss either in veise oi in prose. All conventional 
speech, all merely explanatory or descriptive speech, all 
speech that is mildly expostulatoiy or argumentative or 
admonitory, may be wiitten equally well in prose or verse¬ 
lf written in verse it gains in dignity what it loses in 
rapidity of movement, it gains in beauty what it loses in 
pure realism It must always be remembered that verse is 
slower than prose ^ The concentration of prose is greater, 
veise IS more wordy, and moreover must be read more 
slowly to bring out its music. The tieatment of all 

^ See the scene between Hamlet and Ophelia (III i) 

® Compare Act II in ol As You Ltlce It with Act II. vi. The 
latter is written in prose to secure a more rapid movement Study 
the gradual change of style in the oration of Brutus in Julius 
Cmar. 
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ueutral kinds of speeck will depend on tke convention 
accepted by the artist If verse be regarded as the normal 
mode of dramatic utterance, verse will be used 5 otherwise 
he will use prose. 

Shakespeare’s piactice was not, of course, the same all 
thiough his artistic life At starting he accepted the con¬ 
vention that veise is the normal medium of diamatic 
speech, and that prose is only to be used for special leasons. 
To this convention he adheied to some extent; but as his 
poweis matured he found more and more reasons for using 
prose. His use of piose and of veise becomes less and 
less meiely conventional up to the time of Othello and 
Lear. In his eaily, expeiimental plays he uses prose only 
for bioadly comic 01 burlesque effects ^ But m the plays 
of the second period the conventional use of veise is to a 
great extent abandoned Approximately, in these plays, 
prose is the language of comedy, and veise of dialogue 
which is sentimental, passionate, or deliberately dignified. 
In Borneo and Juliet, already, there is less convention 
The alternations of verse and prose are more lapid than in 
earlier plays, and more subtly motived. Look at the con¬ 
versation between the Nurse and Borneo in Act II. iv They 
begin in prose, but as soon as Juliet is directly spoken of 
Borneo rises into verse and the Nurse follows him Then 
as soon as the seiious matter is settled both decline into 
prose “ In Henry IV the use of verse is rather more con- 

' In the Two Gentleman and The Comedy of Errors there is 
piactically no prose apait fiom Speed, Launce and the Diomios, 
and these personages frequently use doggeiel verse In Love's 
Labour’s Lost there is haully any piose apait from Armado, Dull, 
Holofernes, etc In Eichaid III no one speaks prose hut the 
Murderers (I. iv.). In Bzchaid 11 there is no prose at all. Even 
the Gardener speaks verse 

® Look, too, at the way prose comes in and goes out with Mer- 
cutio m Act III. 1 . 
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ventional, but Hotspur’s tendency to drop into prose is 
noticeable and significant.* In The Merchant of Venice 
there is an admiiable and strilnng instance of departuie 
from convention in the use of piose by Shylock in the 
Tubal scene (III i). Shylock's grotesque passion over his 
daughter and ducats was not to be dignified by veise! 
But it is in the mature comedies of this period that 
Shakespeare’s abandonment of conventional verse is most 
complete. The fact has not been sufficiently emphasized 
that Much Ado About Nothing is a prose comedy In that 
play piose is used as the normal foim of expression: verse 
is used only for special reasons Theie is, in fact, little 
verse in the play It is used in the church scene (TV i) 
for the sake of dignity and passion , it is used to express 
the grief and anger of Leonato and Antonio, it is used, 
rather conventionally peihaps, in the last scene, and in 
the Heio and Ursula scene (III i), and in the ceremonial 
scene at Heio’s monument (V. iii). Otherwise it is used 
hardly at all, and wheie it occuis its use is significant. 
Look at the masked-ball scene (II. i) It is all in prose 
except that Olaudio, for a moment, glows sentimentally 
seiious in verse The fact that the Don John scenes are 
in prose strongly stamps the play as an essentially prose 
comedy “ 

Of the other comedies of this period As You Lihe It, 
pastoral poem as it is, appears to be based on piose rather 
than on verse In this play, as in Much Ado, it is the use 

^ See Part 1,11 ui and III i. But notice that after the Falstafl 
scene (I ii) Punce Henry soMoquizes in veise, that the dialogue 
between him and the Sheiiff(IL iv ) is verse, and that he addresses 
Bardolph—ewpnwce—in verse in III in 

^ The veise scenes are III. i, IV i. (not by any means all of it), 
V 111 and iv V i is a mixed scene The scenes entirely or 
almost entirely piose are I, i. hi. ui., II. i. n. m., III. u. m. 
IV. V., IV. 11, V. 11. 
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of verse, not the use of prose, that is to be accounted for ^ 
In Twelfth Night the balance is perfect as between verse 
and piose, and the changes are almost always clearly 
motived ® 

yin his mature comedy Shahespeare showed a distinct 
preference foi prose as the natural mode of expression in 
comedy In these plays prose is the normal medium, and 
we shall come to wrong conclusions oi to no conclusions if 
we attempt to explain his use of prose rather than his use 
of verse But in the great tragedies that followed, the 
normal form of expression is verse Prose is here used 
only for special leasons, and it is used with extiaordinaiy 
artistic subtlety. To bring out all the subtleties mvolved 
in the use of piose in Samlet, Othello, and Lear would 
take up far more space than we can afford A close 
examination will show that in these plays Shakespeare 
worked very consistently, though not perhaps with abso¬ 
lute consistency, on the theory stated at the commence¬ 
ment of this section Inconsistencies may perhaps be 
found m relation to passages of a neutral character, and 
there is apparent a tendency to give soliloquy a sometimes 
unnecessary dignity by the use of verse ^ But it will be 
found that in these plays the use of piose has almost 

^ Look at I 11 The pio&e turns to verse when sentiment begins 
to dominate and Rosalind gives Orlando the chain Conn, Silvins, 
and Pliebe talk veise as in the conventional pastoral See how 
Rosalind bleaks in upon their verse in V. i 

* In Act I V. the light, iionic dialogue between Olivia and Viola 
changes to verse when Viola glows enthusiastic over Olivia’s 
beauty Olivia answeis iionically in piose, but, later, is moved to 
be serious in veise The second interview between them is all 
verse Note that ui the last scene the just indignation of Malvolio 
IS expiessed in veise, though he speaks prose everywhere else 

=* See the soliloquies of lago, I. iii. and 11. i iii, and of Edmund 
m Lear, 1. u. and III iii. 
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invariably an aitistic motive, and is raiely governed by 
mere convention and nevei by eapiice.^ 

In tbe romantic plays of tbe latest peiiod vre find, as we 
sbonld expect, a gieat prepondeiauee of veise and a some¬ 
what careless and conventional alternation between it and 
prose. 


§ 8 General Gliaractet istios. 

Of tbe general characteiibtics of Shakespeare’s work, 
apart from its sheer powei, none have atti acted moi$ 
attention than its apparent impersonality and the im¬ 
pressive impartiality with which it presents ntterly nn- 
hke types of character and the most diverse modes of 
thought and of feeling With not one of his crowd of 
characters does Shakespeare ever seem to identify him- 

^ A few pomts may he noted, Eandet The Hanilet-Ophelia 
scene (III i) has been referred to Note that in this scene Ophelia, 
whose feeling is simple, tends to speak verse Almost all the piose 
in the whole play is spoken by or to Hamlet He mvaiiably 
talks prose to Ophelia and to Polonius, as well as to Eosenciantz 
and Guildenstern Ophelia’s madness gains enormously through 
prose. Notice the broken, toimented verse of Hamlet’s soliloquy 
( 11 . 11 ) 

Othdlo lago shows a strong tendency to prose even in speaking 
verse (I i and IV u.) His noimal expiession is prose His 
hypocritical speech when most seiious is veise. (See not only 
III. Ill,, etc , but the remaiks to Montano in IL iii) Look at 
Othello’s prose in the terrible IV. i 

Lear. Every change m the marvellous scenes III iv and vi 
IS artistically motived Edmund, like lago, speaks natuially in 
prose Look at Kent’s alternations in II ii.; at Leai’s cry in 
verse (‘ 0 let me not be mad ’) in the piose scene 1. v. In III vii 
a seivant interrupts prose dnalogiie with verse—for good reason 
In IV VI Gloster says to Edgar ‘ Thou speakst in better phiase 
and matter than thou didst.’ In fact, Edgar has changed to 
verse. 
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self.^ He lias intellectual sympatliy alike with Hamlet 
and Malvolio, lago and Imogen. So complete is the 
detachment 'Of his characters from his own peisonality 
that we can never he quite certain how he felt towards 
any of them. Ho great writer reveals so httle of himself 
m his writings Our knowledge of the mere externals 
of his hfe is considerable: but for his mental life, his 
opinions, his temperament and moral outlook, we must go 
to the plays and poems, and, if we peisist in demanding 
details of them, we shall either be baffled or led by our 
eagerness into the paths of mere conjecture. There is not 
a chaiaeter in the plays which we can reasonably legaid 
as ropiesenting Shakespeare, theie is not a mood oi a 
passion or a situation which we can know that he himself 
lived thiough, there is hardly an opinion which we can 
know was his ‘ Others abide our question,’ wrote Arnold 
of him, ‘ Thou art free ’ But the phrase, like much else 
written on this subject, is poetically exaggeiated It is 
tiue that we cannot make out from the plays what Shake¬ 
speare’s religion was exactly, or whether or no he held 
definite political opinions * Much is certainly hidden from 
us; but if we study the plays attentively we ought not to 

‘ Efforts have been made to identify him, paitially at least, now 
with Hamlet, now witli Piospero, hut no evidence can he found in 
the plays for sucli fancies 

^ Some of us would fain show that his opinions on these matteis 
were the same as their own, and hooks have been wiitten to piove 
that Shakespeaie was {a) a Roman Catholic, (&) a Puiitan Many 
theorists have discerned then own views in the very plays upon 
which their opponents have mainly lelied for a lefutation of them 
To all the unduly cunous the attitude of the dramatist’s mind 
V ould not be ill-represented, perhaps, by the saying attributed to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in Chailes II’s time To a lady who 
inquired as to Ins religion he answered ‘ Madam, wise men are 
hut of one religion’; and when she further pressed him to tell 
what that was, ‘ Madam, wise men never tell.’ 
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fail to discovei m them the mam facts concerning Shake¬ 
speare’s outlook on life and something at least of the 
piineiples of Shakespeaiean art Of necessity the plays 
iiiYolTe a eeitain outlook and aiise fiom certain modes of 
thought and ceitain piefeiences, moial or aesthetic Lan- 
dor’s ‘ mighty and beauteous angel ’ iritli the hidden face 
IS an exaggeiated symbol The details of the face aie 
indeed hidden, but its type and outlines aie not ohsciued 
We have to guard against two things chiefly a desiie to 
know the unessential leading to fanciful inteipietations 
and baseless theories, and a tendency, strong in the English 
mind, to confuse aesthetic and moral values Shakespeare’s 
plays are about as moral as hfe, but not neaily so moral 
as many of his commentatois It seems certain that he 
would not have written dramas as illustrations of tiuisms 
or of the sort of wisdom to be found in children’s copy¬ 
books To take the plot of one of his tragedies and 
generalize it into some sort of ethical proposition is a 
process which proves nothing but a deteimination towards 
ethical views on the part of the commentator Fo actual 
story with its complex causation and its element of chance 
can ever even illustiate an ethical generalization expressive 
of a meie tendency. ‘ Murder will out ’ is simply an un¬ 
true saying, unless we understand it as ‘ Murder tends to 
come out,’ when it at once assumes the aspect of a truism. 
Whatever the writer supposed, Ardm of Feversham illus¬ 
trates this tendency in a merely incidental mannei, and 
could not do more ^ 

But it must certainly be said that Shakespeare, though 
in no distinctive sense a moral teacher, is on the side of 
the angels He has a preference for virtue, as nature has 

^ The tragedy of Arden of Feversham ends on the remaik; 

‘ For simple truth is giatious enough 

And needs no other points of glosing stuffe.' 
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His standpoint, lilre tliat of almost all nortliern Europeans, 
IS ethical, and lie never foigets that the moial element in 
life is primaiy. He will not let wickedness timmph coin- 
pletelj lago succeeds in his aim, hut pays heavily for 
it, Macbeth’s success is ruinous to him, Groneril and 
Began aie destroyed by then wickedness in the hour of 
their victory Probably to Shakespeare the absolute 
triumph of wickedness seemed abnormal, of the natiue 
of accident, and not of the nature of the peimanent Hoi 
does he ever make a thoioughly bad man the centre of his 
drama, save in Eicha'i d III, wh.eiQ he is following the lead 
of Mailowe In his plays good and evil stand m sharply 
defined contiast and generally in opposition Complex 
as many of his chaiacteis are, there is never any doubt 
as to which is which. If there is one thing clear about 
Shakespeare’s attitude towards life it is that it was that 
of a perfectly sane man, normal in all important respects 
except in that of intellectual power His simple and 
healthy moral feeling has gone far to secure a popularity 
which his profound intellectuality would never of itself 
alone have secured. While he is ‘ not too bright and good 
for human nature’s daily food,’ theie is no taint m him of 
moral confusion or of baseness It is only the morbid, 
the ill-balanced, the decadent or the puritan who boggles 
over Shakespeare’s morality. The moibid Shakespeare 
scarcely knows, save as a form of insanity as in Leontes, 
therefore morbid people may be discontented with him 
Of the modern anaemic despair of life, too, Shakospeaie 
knows nothing • the joy of life dominates him always from 
Palstaff to Miranda There is no trace of fatalism in him. 
his tragedy is a tiagedy of moral weakness and intellectual 
blundeis, but never of mere brute circumstance.' He has 

1 The early and immatuie (though very heautiful) tragedy of 
Komeo and Juliet is the only exception 
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the optimism of the highest vitality: therefore the pes¬ 
simist may be discontented Indeed he can be all things 
to all men save the unhealthy and the lop-sided ^ He 
enters mto the utmost exquisiteness of feeling, but he is 
capable of giossness and does not shrink from it. He 
loves a rough jest and even a practical joke He has a 
foolish but most human love for a pun, good or bad He 
can laugh uproariously at Haidolph’s red nose without a 
thought of offence. Theie is no asceticism about him, and 
he IS under no sense of sin; but he knows that a man pays 
for his vice with pain or misery or failure. He has, per- 
haps, httle sympathy with merely ideal aspirations; but 
he loves floweis and girlhood and all sincere and beautiful 
things. He is tolerant with the genial toleiance of strength 
and wisdom and chanty,^ Fmally and above all—for this 
is the only absolute test of moral value in a writer— 
Shakespeare’s writings brace us for effort, enlarge our 
thoughts towards charity, and ennoble our feeling for 
each other. Ho one is debased or depressed by Shake- 
speaie, for there is nothing base or cowardly in him His 
are the daikness and teiroi of crag and precipice, and his, 
too, the exhilaration of the summits 

That Shakespeare is an artist hardly needs asserting at 
the present day. It is true that his ait was probably far 
less self-conscious than that of Milton or of Tennyson, 
that it was probably moie mtuitive than aforethought 
The distinction, however, is probably not so important as 

^ Even the decadent appeal to find a good deal to their taste 
To them, of conise, the two greatest plays aie Mmmt e for Measut e 
and All’s Well, and then come TroUus and Ci essida, Pei teles, and 
Antony and Cleopatra 

® Sometimes he is caieless of appearances He makes Isabella 
[Measure for Measure) take part m a questionable and offensive 
trick, being confident that no one but a fool wiUmisundei stand; it 
IS only to avoid a far ngher endmg 
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it seems. A great aitist does not need rule or conscious 
analysis to tell him what is good and what is evil. Any 
analysis that may he necessary may be done sub-consciously 

As an artist Shakespeare is concerned almost wholly with 
the artistic woith o£ humanity He is never pieoccupied 
with that beauty of ‘ nature ’ which haunts so insistently 
the minds of modem poets He uses it sometimes with the 
hand of a master; but his thought is centred on humanity 
and he passes on He laiely takes pains to emphasize the 
pictuiesque aspect of things, even of the situations he 
himself creates. He creates the picturesque and leaves it 
without comment The mysterious beauty of that watch 
on the daik battlements of the castle of Elsinore, the cold, 
the silence, the hushed voices, ‘ not a mouse stirring ’ save 
for that ‘poitentous figuie,’ the ‘prologue to the omen 
coming on ’—all this is left to speak for itself. 

What Shakespeare loves as an aitist is power—intensity 
—m human charactei It may be power of intellect oi moral 
power, or power of passion or of giace, or the intensity of 
the exquisite as in Ariel, or power of love as in Imogen, or 
power of wit as in Benedick, or intensity of stupidity as 
in Sir Andrew Aguecheek,' whose silliness approaches the 
sublime, but it is always the intense, the peifect in some 
kind, that he dwells upon and makes ccntial Splendid 
and puissant personalities are the piimaiy material of his 
tragedies, giants of wit oi silliness of his comedy. If we 
put aside the morbid, theie is only one form of tho ex¬ 
treme in human chaiactei which he never makes use of, 
and that is the extremely brutal. The meiely bestial he 
disregards entiicly Yet his chaiacters, splendid or ex¬ 
treme as they are, are never extiavagant or abnormal in 
their nature; they are rather poifected types of tho 

^ Cf. Rodeiigo, m Othelloy and that ‘ veiy potent piece of mihe- 
cility,’ Slender in Merry Wives, 
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normal We may fairly say tBat Shakespeare sought for 
the highest expiessions of the normal in liiimanity. But 
mere mediociities Shakespeare makes little use of He 
relegates them to the background, and uses them as foils 
and explanatoiy notes Medioeiity may be complex, but 
Shakespeare has not the modem love of the complex as 
such, though he masteis it when he pleases But he 
piefeis a complexity that is not commonplace, like that of 
Samlet. Mediociity may be tiagic or pathetic, but 
Shakespeare prefeis the pathos of Imogen and the tragedy 
of Lear The man who is dull but not dull enough to be 
altogether laughable, the man whose summed virtues make 
up respectability, whose actions aio leducible to fear, who 
can neither dare nor enjoy fieely, is not a subiect of 
Shakespeare’s ait He is included and passed over 

The defects and blemishes m Shakespeare’s work aie 
many and obvious They are moie obvious than im¬ 
portant, and yet, perhaps, they are not generally sutficiently 
insisted upon at the piesent day There is a strong tend¬ 
ency in us to Ignore or pass lightly over the faults of a 
body of work which we have learned to love and reverence 
and take piide in The not unnatural attitude is that of 
the Eail of St Vincent towards the ‘iiiegular genius’ of 
our greatest seaman ‘But you must not criticize him 
, . theie can only be one Helson’ Yet we may re¬ 

member the profound saying of Vauveiiaigues ‘ Les plus 
grands ouvrages de I’esprit humain sont tics-assuicmenr 
les moms partaits ’ 

It can haidly be denied that Shakespeare’s plays abound 
in word-]uggleiy and jestmg that is often trivial and 
sometimes sadly out of place; in ihetoncal flights which 
impede or weaken the action andaie psychologically false, 
in martistically long-winded narrative or description; and 
in far-fetched and sometimes confusing imagery. In the 
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earlier plays, especially, lie riots in tiivial quips and quib¬ 
bles, sometimes at tlie most inoppoitune moments and 
from tbis babit of playing witb woids and inopportune 
jesting be never entiiely freed bimselfd In the later plays 
he heaps up a confusion of unillummating metaphor to 
the pomt of obscurity, and is sometimes guilty of that in¬ 
excusable abuse of language which consists in tiymg to 
mate words do moie than can be done with them In the 
histoiical plays he is consistently over-ihetoiical His love 
of desciiptive nairativo, of dignified ihetoric, and his desiie 
to woik out his thought fully, paitially blind him to the 
essential ’ The speeches tend to be too long, too diffuse, 
and too foimally complete The same fault is maikedly 
ap])aient in the latest plays.® 

' Look at Act III., Sc ii, of Borneo and Juliet) at the fai- 
fetched and confused metaphor about ‘minutes, times and horns,’ 
m the King’s soliloquy in Act V., Sc v., of Bichmdll ; at the 
feeble lemaik of the Fool inserted at the end of Act I, Sc v , of 
King Leaf Many of the best ciitics have diiected their shafts 
against this peculiaiity in Shake&iieaie—what Johnson caUa ‘the 
malignant powei of a quibble ovei bis mind ’ Leigh Hunt speaks 
in a like vein of bis over-informing intellect—saperabundance of 
wit and intelligence, thought and allusion, Lowell of his liability 
to be turned out of bis diiect comso by the first metaphysical 
quibble that pops up. Diydcn was aiming somewbeie neai the 
same mark when he spoke of Sbake-peaie’s language as sadly 
‘pestered’ by liguiativo expiessions It is notoivoitby, too, that 
long after bis veise has become too strong to admit of rhyme 
without derogation, Sbakespeaie still occasionally inseits a ihymecl 
couplet This, bowevoi, is generally used to louiid off a scene m 
an epigrammatic or quasi-proveibial mannei—sometimes highly 
effective See especially m Alacbeth, 

^ Morton’s narrative speech in Hemy IV., Pt IL, Act L, Sc n, 
begmmng, ‘I am sorry I should force you to believe,’ full as it is 
of irrelevant detail, is an example 

° Cf. the long-wmded narration by Poslhumns m Cymbchno 
(V. m.). See aiticle by Thomas Seccombe, BooJcman, Oct., 1903 

II. s 
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Nor can it be denied that Shakespeare’s plots are very 
seriously faulty. They are caielessly bandied and full of 
incongruities. Shakespeare shows a disiegaid for plausi¬ 
bility which, at times, is so great as to suggest a lack of 
the sense of it. He displays a readiness to make use 
of prepostercus devices in order to hinge a plot or to 
bung about a catastrophe The disguise of the Duke 
and the substitution of Manana for Isabella, on which the 
plot of Measwe for Measure turns, are childish devices 
worthy of The Atahian Nights, and utterly incongruous 
with the tone of the play. The Merchant of Venice is built 
upon suppositions such as Grilbeit and Sullivan might have 
adorned The Winter’s Tale begins like a tragedy, and 
ends like a fairy tale. In this case it is not merely a 
matter of crude construction but of confusion of idea 
Even in the greatest tragedies the construction is far from 
perfect The catastrophe of King Lea) is forced and hur¬ 
ried.^ there is no sufficient reason toi the suicide of Goueril 
The ending of Eanilei is brought about by the clumsy 
device of an excessively unlikely exchange of weapons * 
Eew, in fact, of Shakespeaie’s plays are entirely plausible, 
and some of them are alllictedwith gioss absuiclities Nor 
can it be pleaded that Shakespeare borrowed his plots, and 
was therefore not responsible foi their imperfections. Such 
a plea would be absolutely inadmissible even if it were not 
tiue that he frequently and freely altered the stones he se¬ 
lected As a matter of fact, the way m which Shakespeare 
dealt with Ins stories illustrates, m several cases, his care- 

^ The nature of the paitition, too (Act I., Sc i.), is carelessly 
and confusedly repiesented 

^ It ^ust he noted, howevei, that, clumsily brought about as it 
IS (though oven this point has been conte.5ted, like everything else 
about Shakespeaie), the abiupt and uiipienieditated violence of 
this ending is profoundly true. 
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iebsness of plausibility and even of moial consideiations 
In the original stoiy of Othello, lago escapes and meets his 
death later owing to another set of ciicumstances, while 
Othello is forced by torture to confess the muider, and is 
afterwards killed by Desdemona’s relatives Shakespeaie 
has concentrated the story and provided a dramatic ending, 
but in doing so he has seiiously weakened the circumstantial 
evidence upon which Othello acts. In the oiiginal of Much 
Ado Alout Nothing, Claudio has to wait a year after the 
final revelation befoie being allowed to many Heio, but in 
the play his outrageous conduct is immediately condoned ’■ 

Shakespeaie did not wiite foi posterity, oi even for pub¬ 
lication. He wrote for the theatre of his day. He knew 
his audiences and his actors, and he made concessions to 
both, to the detiiment of his work. He had neither the self- 
restiaint nor the self-saciifice of the conscious aitist He 
caied little foi formal completeness or for perfect unity of 
effect, and rarely consented to suboidinate all his detail to 
his mam design If an episode or a chaiacter did not rouse 
his imagination, he wrote well enough for his audience and 
was content. From these causes, and not from any defici¬ 
ency in power or aitistic sense, arise the inequalities and 
defects of Shakespeare’s woik Ben Jonson’s lomark to 
the effect that his work needed levision was perfectly true 

There is a pestilent idea abroad that Shakespeaie is 
technically difficult. There are peojile who allow them¬ 
selves to be frightened by the slight archaism of his lan¬ 
guage Others again are alaimed by the quick-set hedge 

^ Compare the condonation of the still raoie senselessly out 
lageous behavioui of Posthumns in Cymbelme Theie is a 
cuiious incongimty in Shakespeare’s diairu between jjlie essen¬ 
tial beauty of lus women and the suspicion with which they aio 
habitually regarded. Fletchei goes fuithei and makes chastity m 
women a poitent. 
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raised round tlie plays by commentators and antiquarians. 
There are those who suppose that an enormous critical 
apparatus is necessary for the understanding of Shake¬ 
speare. All this is delusion. The understanding of 
Shatospeare does not depend on apprehension of the 
meaning of obsolete terms, or appreciation of obscure jests 
and allusions. The peison who can beai the music of 
Shakespeare’s veise will hear it no better for studying its 
prosody The delusion, however, that Shakespeare is tech¬ 
nically difficult IS based upon a fact. A full appreciation 
of Shakespeare’s work as a dramatic artist cannot be based 
on the text alone. But theie aie grades of distinction 
between attempting to scale an Alpine peak without a 
guide and poiing over a contour map in search of an 
explanation of its beauty. No true lovers of our national 
poet should fail to explore the sources from which he diew 
his plots, thereby to derive some idea of the essential 
magic of the wand with which he touched and re-created 
his material. A study of the work of his conteniporaiies, 
and peihaps, more especially, of his preJecessois, will tend 
to greater clearness in our estimate of his unique greatness. 
But it remains true that the pioper school for the study 
of Shakespeare is life itself, and the apparatus absolutely 
necessary is the open eye and the understanding heait. 

The great scholars of the eighteenth century have by 
dint of splendid industry, insufficiently honoured, given us 
a tolerably good text Much excellent work in tbe way of 
comment and illustration has been done since; but to the 
text we should go first of all Difficult Shakespeare of 
course is, but only in the sense in which all great writeis 
are difficult. If with ludicrous presumption we expect to 
arrive at a full sense of the greatness of his work at the 
first or the second reading, we shall he most deservedly 
disappomted. The more we study the more we shall 
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imderstand, and with our knowledge of life will increase 
our understanding of Shakespeare. 

§ 9 SMJcespeareana. 

Shakespeare’s plays were first collected and issued in one 
large volume at the close of 1623, the volume being known 
fiom its size as the First Folio William Shahespeares 
Oomediei Sisiones ^ Tiagadm, Published accordA^ng to the Tru§ 
Oiigmall Copies [PortiaiL* ‘ Maitin Droeshout sculpsit ’]. Lon¬ 
don, Punted by Isaac Jaggaid ^ Ed. Blount, 1623 The Folio 
contains thirty-six plays, arianged as Comedies, Histones, and 
Tragedies Apart from this aiiangement, which was adopted 
piimarily to save time m the prmting, and the placing of the 
English Ohioniole Plays in historical sequence, no systematic 
oidei seems lohave been aimed at. Of the thirty-six plays printed, 
sixteen, including Titus AndAonicus, had appeared previously 
in Quarto form The stationer who held the printing rights 
over PericZes may have prevented that piece fiom being included 
The remaining twenty plays appeared for the first time.^ Two 
fellow-actors of Shakespeare’s, John Heminge and Henry Con- 
dell, supplied a portion of the new material from prompt-copies; 
texts of other plays were printed from transcripts m private 
hands. Most of the plays that had already appeared were printed 
from the existing quaitos. Borne of these were sufficiently good 
to be used in the theatre, but others were notoriously coirupt 
and for these substitutes had to be found The printing seems 
to have been huiriedly and carelessly done. For this Hem¬ 
inge and Oondell weie not directly responsible, but the five 
associated printers or booksellers (Wm. and Is Jaggaid, Wm 
Aspley, Jn. Smethwick, and Ed Blount) who ‘promoted’ the 
undertakmg. A second edition, the Second Folio, appeared in 
1632; the Third Folio (two impressions), 1663-4, the Fourth 

^ Even when Playbook or Quarto copies exist, the Folio often 
supplements them in a very important manner The best texts as 
a rule aie those in which Quarto and Folio agree, e g , Much Ado, 
The worst aie those in which they most diverge, viz., Itic/iord III, 
Merry Wives, Henry V., Hamlet. 
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Folio, 1685 These last two impressions include as by Shake 
speare Fencles, The London Fiodignl, Eistory of Thomas Lord 
Oromwell, Bir John Oldcastle, The Tuntan Widow, A Yorhshire 
Ttagedy, The Tiagedy of Lom me. In the fiist-named of these 
alone had Shakespeaie really any share 

The text of Shakespeare had not improved duimg the seven¬ 
teenth century, but had lather giown worse, fiesh errors creep¬ 
ing into successive Folios. Annotation and revision commenced 
under Queen Anne, and in the course of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury a better text than that of the Folios was gradually re¬ 
covered. Nicholas Rowe (1709) and Alex Pope (1725) made a 
beginning. Rowe attempted a Life of Shakespeare Pope wrote 
a fine preface to his edition, in which he spoke of Shakespeaie 
as ‘ not so much an imitator as an instrument of N ature ’ Lewis 
Theobald exposed some of Pope’s blunders in Shahespeaie Re¬ 
stored, 1726, and produced an edition of his own in 1733, Theo¬ 
bald was a born emendator with a classical training By treating 
Shakespeare as a classical text, and collating the folio editions 
with those of the plays which existed in quarto, he achieved 
some brilliant results. Hanmer (1744) and Warburton (1747) 
added but little to Theobald. 

The antiquarian or black-letter school of Shakespearean an¬ 
notation sprang up after 1766, when Johnson brought out his 
substantial edition—the basis of the later Yaiiormis, Its disci¬ 
ples began (upon a hint from Parmer) by studying our sixteenth- 
century hteiature, and reading, not the classics, but the hooks 
that Shakespeare might and probably would have read, in order 
the better to understand his language and allusions This led 
them to the Elizabethan drama as a whole, and to the obscure 
satires and tracts which throw light upon the social life of 
Shakespeare’s age. The results were made manifest in the 
editions of Edward Capell (1768), George Steevens (1773,1778, 
‘ Johnson and Steevens,’ 1793), Edmund Malone (1790), and 
Isaac Reed (1807) These results were combined and em¬ 
bodied in the three Ycvriorwm editions of 1803,1813, and 1821. 
The third of these, known as ‘Boswell’s Malone,’ remains 
the standard complete annotated edition. The researches of 
these eighteenth-century editors were reinforced hy those of a 
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large nrtmber of ontioal and independent mq^mrers; these 
included' 

John Upton: Oniical Olservaiions on Shahes^peare. 1746 

Peter Whalley: Unqmy into tlie Lemning of Shakespeare. 
1748 

Zachary Grey • Ontkal, Kistoriml, and Ujaplanaiory Notes on 
Shakespeare, with Emendations of the Text and Metie. 2 vols. 
1754. 

Thomas Edwards: Oanons of Oriticism 1748 and 1765. 
‘Being a supplement to Mr Warburton’s edition of Shakespeare ’ 

Benjamin Heath : A Bevtsal of Shakespeaie's Text. 1765. 

Thomas Tyrwhitt. Observations and Oonjeotmes upon Some 
Passages of Shakespeare [Anon J 1766 

Eiohard Farmer An Essay m the Learning of Shakespeaie. 
1767. A splendid contribution, to which the Fanowms owed 
much. 

Edward Oapell: Notes and Vamus Headings to Shakespeare 
[The School of Shakespeare]. 3 vols. 1775-83 

Maurice Morgann: Essay on Dramatic Oha/racter of Sir John 
Ealstaff. 1777. 

Martin Sherlock Fragment on Shakespeare. 1786. 

John Monok Mason: Oonments on the Last Edition of Shake¬ 
speare's Flays 1785. 

George Chalmers: Supplemental Apology for Believers m the 
ShalmpemeFapers. 1799 

Samuel Felton • Imperfect Eimts towards a new edition of 
Shakespeare. 1787-8. 

Francis Douce: Illustrations of Shakespeare. 1807. 

Nathan Drake: Shakespeare and His Times. 1817. 

Most of these investigators and a good many others are cited, 
and their opinions weighed, m the prolegomena to the Variorum 
editions, and m the prolegomena to Bell’s edition of 1793; while 
the Shakespeare literature of the whole of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the first quarter of the nmeteenth, is reviewed m an 
impartial manner in Nathan Drake’s Memorials of Shakespeare, 
1828, and m Nichol Smith’s Eighteenth Oentury Essays on Shake¬ 
speare, 1903. In all, rather more than a hundred editions of 
Shakespeare appealed between 1623 and 1800. 
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Of the countless nineteenth-oentnry editions, the most gener¬ 
ally leferred to are the following 

S. W Smger’s 10-vol edition Chiswick Press 1826,1856. 
Charles Kiught’s JPictoridl edition 8 vols 1838-43 
Alexander Dyce’s edition 6 vols 185V, 9 vols 1864-V 
Howaid Staunton’s edition 4 vols 1864 
Giant ‘White’s edition 12 vols Boston, 1865 
The Oainbndge edition [ed W G Clark and W Aldis 
Wiight]. 9 vols 1863-6, m 40 vols. 1891-3 (The standard woik 
for collation of the texts) 

W J Bolfe’s American edition. 40 vols 18V0-96 
H H Piuness’s New Vanorum edition (Philadelphia). 13 
vols 1871-1901 (in pi ogress) 

The Glole edition 1 vol, with Oainhiidge text (shghtly modi¬ 
fied) 1864 (The standai d of refeience for acts, scenes, and lines) 
The Leopold 8lmhei>paai e. 1 vol, lUustiated, with the text of 
Dehus (1869) and valuable mtxoduction by Dr PuimvaU (1877) 
The Senrp Irving edition In 8 vols, illustiated, with useful 
notes on stage history and words pecnhar to each play 1888-90 
The JEversley Shalespem e Edited by Pi ofessoi Herfoi d, with 
foiewoids to each play and siicomct aimotations 10 vols 1899. 

The Banhside edition With special essays and parallel texts. 
Quarto and Poho. 20 vols hTew York, 1888-92 (in piogiess) 
The Temple Shakespea') e With condensed prefaces and notes 
by Israel Gollancz 40 vols 1894-6 12 vols, levised, 1900 
TheTFmdsor[Hamrd](S/ia/ccs|)e®e EditedbyH hT Hudson 
The Blizabethan Shalcespeat e Piom the Pirst Polio Text 
With Intioductions of value by W H Hudson (in piogiess) 
The Caxion Shakespeare Glossary and Notes by S Lee 
The At den Shakeqnare Edited by W J Craig, with textual 
apparatus, notes, and introductions (progressing), and the 
Little Quarto Shakespeare, by the same Editor (40 vols) ^ 

^ Among the students’ editions of single plays, with varionm 
notes, the most deservedly popular (in oidei of elaboiateness) are 
The Clarendon Tress selected plays, ed Aldis Wright and Clark, 
18 vols., 1868-98; the Warimk Shakespeare, 17 select plays, 1893 
1902 5 the Pitt Press Shakespeare, 13 select plays, ed. A. W. Verity, 
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The chief original advance made in Shaltespeare study during 
the nineteenth century has been in the direction of the phraseo- 
logy^ grammar, and metie of Shakespeare. The minute in- 


the need of a strict conservatism vvith regard to the emendation 
of the test—a pnneiple which eighteenth-century critics, whose 
acumen was often far in excess of their knowledge, were much 
too apt to Ignore. Eesults of these investigations aie to a 
certain extent summarized m such works as Halliweli’s Sand- 


hole Index to Shalcespeare,'^ Alexander Schmidt’s ShaJcespeaie 
Lexicon (1874), John Baitlett’s Gonoot dance to the Plays and 
Poems (1895), and Abbot’s Shalcespeanan Grammar (cf Pranz’s 
Shahes^ Grammatili], The study of Shakespearean metre, m- 
angurated by W Sidney "Walker m Shaltespeare's Versification, 
1854, and Charles B&thwst’s Difference in Shahespeare’s Versifi¬ 
cation at Difei ent Pei lods of liis Life, 1857, has led, m the hands 
of Ingiam, Pleay, and PumivaU, to valuable results m connexion 
with the systematic mvestigation of the ohionology of the plays 
and then dates of composition, a subject which had fiist been 
seriously appicached by Edmund Malone ^ The results of these 
investigations were skilfuUy summed up, m 1878, by H P. 
Stokes m his Attempt to Determine the Chronological Oidei of 
Shahespeewe's Flays. The species of evidence upon which his 
lesults are based may be roughly classified as follows* ( 1 ) 
external evidence; (2) internal allusions, (8) style (words, 


1895-1902, and Two Nolle Kinsmen, ed W W Skeat, 1875, the 
Falcon Shalespeare, 13 select plays, 1886-1901, Arnold's School 
Shakespeare, ed, J. Chuiton Collins, 13 select plays, 1894-7 
Many otheis. Unhappily these editions always embrace the 
same plays They do the Histones pretty completely; but from 
the Comedies invariably exclude Love's Laboui's Lost, All's 
Well, Measure for Measuie, Meiiy Wives, Shiew, Errors, and 
Winter’s Tale; and, from the Tiagedies, Othello and Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

’ Cf woiks by Fleay, E M O’Connor, Cowwlen Clarke, Jobp 
Phin, and Moiton Luce (Bell), 1906 

* It has been much elucidated by Prof. Arbei’s issue of the 
‘Stationers’ Registers’ and by Henslowe’s Dvury, of which % 
critical edition by Mr. W. W. Greg is in progress. 
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cbasical allusions, prose, puns, thought drawn out or packed); 
(4) versification (declension of rhyme and end-pause, increase 
of redundant syllables, short lines, etc.); (6) characterization 
and quality of thought. The results obtained, though seldom 
conclusive, are interesting, and aie often of independent 
value ^ As to the date of some plays, theie is an agreement 
amounting almost to unanimity between the successive dynasties 
of Shakespeare scliolais. The following dates may, perhaps, be 
regarded as almost certain: 

Comedy of El) ors . . . 1591 Twelfth Night . , 1601 

Henry JV . . .1597-8 Measwefor Mcamie 1603 4 

Henry V . . 1599 King Lear . . . 1605-6 

As You Like It 1599-1600 Macbeth .... 1606 

Much Ado . . 1599-1600 Winter's Tale . . 1611 

The greatest diversity of opinion exists in regard to the date 

of the following: 

Homeo and Juliet. Malone says 1596; Chalmers, 1592; 
Drake, 1593; Delius, 1591, Pleay, 1592; N. Shake. Soc, 
1591-3; Stokes, 1591-2; Herforcl, 1594-5; Lee, 1592 
Midsummei Night’s El earn. Malone, 1594, Chalmers, 1598; 
Drake, 1593, Gervmus, 1595; Delius, 1595; Pleay, 1592, 
N Shaks Soc, 1590-91 , Stokes, 1595, Plerford, 1593-5 , 
Dowden, 1589 ; Ward, 1594-5 Leo, 1694-5 
All's Well that Ends Well Malone, 1600, Chalmers, 1599 ; 
Drake, 1598; Delius, 1596-9; Pleay, 1004, N Shaks. Soc., 
1589,1601; Stokes, 1692-1604, Lee, 1595. 

In the case of Twelfth Night the eighieenth-oentnij anihoxitieB 
were almost unanimous in fixing its date as 1613-14, by modern 
chronologers, upon new evidence (Manningham’s Eiaiy), it is 
almost conclusively assigned to 1601 
In other respects than language and metre, the Shakespeare 
students of the nineteenth century were content for the most 


See remarks on Two Gentlemen of Verona, p 64, 
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part to bunow from the shafts first sunk by their preclecessois 
in the eighteenth. They have penetrated with success, how¬ 
ever, in more directions than one. 

To the knowledge gleaned with such difficulty by Steevens 
and the other vano’iim editois as to the somces fiom which 
Shakespeare diew his plots, much has been added by the 
labours of the Shakespeaie Society (1841-53) and the latei 
New Shakspere Society, while the study of Shakespeaie’s 
treatment of material has been gieatly facilitated by such works 
as Collier and Hazlitt’s Shakespeaie 'b Lihary, 1875,‘ Skeat’s 
Shaltespeaire's Plutarch, 1875, and Boswell-Stone’s Slhlspere’s 
Sohnshed, 1896 (see also Anders, Shakespeare's Bools, 1903). 

The collation of the Quaito or Play Books with the Polios, 
similar to that inaugurated by Theobald and improved upon 
by Oapell, but much moie systematic and minute than that 
of either, when combined with an improved knowledge of 
Shakespeare's diction and ihythm, has led, in the hands of 
Walker and Ingleby, the Cambridge editors (Messrs. Aldis 
Wright and Clark), and the great Quarto editor, Mi. P. A, 
Daniel, to some judicious restorations of the text and to a much 
more circumspect attitude in legaid to textual emendation, 
than had previously been consistent with the state of our know¬ 
ledge. As the simplicity and directness of Shakespeaie’s art is 
better understood, the moie conservative in this respect shall 
we become.® 


^ A Collection of Plays, Romances, Novels, Poems and His¬ 
tones, employed by Shakespeaie, thus affording a synthetic view 
of his Materials It is a valuable supplement to, but must not be 
legaided as supeiseding, the Illustrations of Douce oi the New 
Illustrations (1845) of Joseph Hunter. Foi the ‘stones’ of the 
plays let us not omit to mention Chailes and Maiy Lamb’s Tales 
ftom Shakespeaie (1807), oi the more systematic but chaimmg 
Shakespeare Story-Book (1902) by Mary Macleod 
® This tendency will be accentuated by the increasing regaid 
shown for the First Folio, illustrated by the sumptuous facsimile of 
it issued by the Clarendon Piess, December, 1902 See the recent 
and most eonseivative edition of Macleth, by Alexandie Bcljame, 
who has edited on like principles Julius Caesar and Othello, 
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The ouilmes of Shalrespeare’s life and the character of his 
environment, as originally sketched ont by Eowe and Malone, 
have been filled in and elaborated with no less success by 
J. 0. Halliwell-Phillipps m his Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare, 1881, and by Mr. Sidney Lee in his standard Life of 
William Shalmpeare, 1898 ^ Among the best Lives from abroad 
are those of Else (1876), Gmzot (1852), Mezieies {I860), Brandes 
(1898), and Gailanda (1910). 

With the nineteenth century, also, came a shifting of the point 
of view of Shakespearean criticism. The eighteenth century 
knew that Shakespeare was a gieat dramatist of estiaordinary 
intellect * Goethe and Goleiidge discovered in him the greatest 
of poetic artists. The new criticism was the counterpart of 
the romantic movement in literature Nineteenth-century 
Clitics found in Shakespeaie what they looked for. romance, the 
sense of mystery, verbal music, intensity of poetic imagination, 
beauty as a result. The woik of Goleiidge, Hazlitt, Lamb, and 
Leigh Hunt has been woidiily continued by Euskm, Dowden, 
Swinburne, Lowell, Oourthope, and Wyndbam. In Germany 
Cyclopean work has been done; * but German criticism is to 
a great extent vitiated by its desiie to find symbolism and, 
still more, by its search after ethical import In France 
an admirable school of Shakespeaiean criticism has giown up, 
represented by Villemain, Montegut, Ohasles, Hugo, Mezicies 
Stapfer, Beljame, and Jusserand. See Note p 42 

1 To thus last the student is specially indebted for dissevering 
fact from fiction in legard to Shakespeare’s ascertained careei, and 
foi dealing the Shakespearean forest of the dense undergrowth 
by which every pathway and avenue of approach to the poet was 
encumbered To the same work we must also refer our readers 
for full details of Shakespeare on the stage, m translation, in 
controversy, at home (Stiatfoid), and abroad. It has been mainly 
criticized by Greenwood and otheis foi its ovei-positiveness 

^ See the Ja/ir&weA der deutschen Sh -Geselhohaft (Bibliography 
iuvol 24). As good examples of Shakespeaie criticism in Geimany, 
see the VorUsmgm of Kreyssig, and F T Vischer. One of the 
patriaiehs of aesthetic cuticism is A W von Scblegel, and the best 
translation of Shakespeai e into a foreign tongue is the Gei man version 
ofSchlegelandTieck. A. BiandTswoik on Shakespeare is first-rate. 
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The intensity with which Shakespeare study has been pursued 
foi now over a hundred and fifty years has led to bitter feuds, 
animosities, and nvahies among a perfect army of critics, inves- 
tigatois, and theorists So emlU has been the enthusiasm of some 
of the last that they have not hesitated to fabricate evidence in 
support of their particular ‘views’; and few, perhaps, have 
emerged from controversy on the subject who have not been 
scathed to the extent of stating as facts what they knew to be 
meiely conjectures. The assidmty no less than the detachment 
of Shakespeaie scholars has led to their subject assuming the 
appearance of a completely independent branch of study. It 
aheady possesses a hterature the completeness of which any 
science might envy. 

For a preliminary coup d^oeil over this wide expanse, the 
student cannot do better than go to the classified list drawn up 
by Mr. H. E. Tedder for the Eneyclopaedm Bntamica (art. 
Shakespeare, 9th edition) The Select Bibliography there given 
3S classified under twenty-one heads: 

1. Editions. 2. Selections. 3. Translations 4 Criticism 
and Illustration: (a) General; (b) Special works on separate 
plays; (c) Falstaff. 5. Language, Grammars, etc. 6. Quota¬ 
tions. 7 Concordances 8 Sources 9. Special Knowledge 
of Shakespeare, 10. Periodicals, 11, Shakespeare Societies 
12 Shakespeare Music. 13 Pictorial Illustration. 14 Bio¬ 
graphy (a) General; (h) Special points. 15. Portraits 16 
Liteiaiy and Dramatic Histoiy. 17. Shakespeare Jubilees. 
18. Ireland Controversy. 19 Payiie-OoUier Controversy. 20 
Shakespeaie-Bacon Controversy.' 21. Bibliography To these, 
on anew classification, would probably be added such headings 
as Sonnets, Hamlet, and Doubtful Plays. 

Beyond this the most useful guides will probably be found to 

On this subject see G K Fortescue, Siibject Index, Brit Mus , 
1902, s V Bacon also W. Willis’s amusing Trial of the Shake- 
speare-Bacon Issue in Westminster Hall, 1902 (with a useful 
appendix of quarto title-pages); cf. Andrew Lang, The Valet’s 
Tragedy and other Studies, p 312; Churton CoUins, Shakespeare 
Studies, 1904, Jacob Schipper, Shakspere-Bacon Frage, 1889; 
G. Greenwood, The Shakespeare Problem Bestated, 1908 
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be the Catalogues of the specialized Shakespeare Collections. 
The most complete of these are the Catalogue of entries under 
Shakespeare (now over 4,000} m the British Museum Libiary; 
the Catalogue of the Baiton Collection (Boston Public Library), 
printed in 1888, with 2,400 entries, representing over 5,000 
volumes; the Catalogue of the Shakespeare Library at Birming¬ 
ham (J. E. Mullins, 1872; Index, 1900); the Catalogue of the 
Memorial Library at Stralfoid-on-Avon (by J Hopper, 1868). 
Theie are also Shakespeare collections at Weimar, in the Cam¬ 
bridge Free Library, and probably m many other places. The 
references to Shakespeare in the Guildhall Library Catalogue, 
m Alhhone, Lowndes’s BiUwgiapki's Mamial, m the Boston 
Athenaeum Lihraiy Catalogue, and in the London Lihiary 
Catalogue will also be found very useful A really full Biblio¬ 
graphy of Shakespeare remains a desideratum; mueh,howevei, 
has been done in the successive Shahspeare-BiUiogiapkes 
(down to 1900) of Albeit Cohn, issued in the form of supplements 
to the (Beilin). For a Bibliography of 

existing Bibliographies of the subject the student is referred to 
Mr W P Com key’s Ucgistci of National Biogi aphj, 1905 See 
also among other recent woiks Cambridge Eistory of Nnglisli 
Lit jol V, Buy cl Enkwiiica (eleventh ed), Geo PieiceBakei, 
Development of 81iah»peare as a Dramatist, 1907 (11765, pp 2), 
FehxSchelhng,HfmbetkuI)iama,2Tols,1908, A W Pollard’s 
Shalmpeaie’s Folios and Quartos (Methuen), 1909 

Note —To the names of English Shakespearean critics mentioned 
on p. 140 should he added those of Prof A C, Bradley, Sir W 
Raleigh, Stopford Biooke, and Fiauk Hams. 
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THE POST-SHAKESPBABEAN DEAMA—SHAKBSPEABe’s lATEE 
CONTBMPOEAEIES AND SDCCESSOES. 

§ 1 Introduetory .—§ 2. Beaumont and Fletcher .—§ 3 
Delclcer, Middleton, and Eeywood .—§ 4 Welster and 
Tourneur ,—§ 5. Mansion Chapman —§ 6. Benlonson, 

§ 1. Introductory 

In the eigtteentli centuiy the m’ltmgs of tlie minoi Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatists, of all the dramatists, that is, save only 
Shakespeaie and Jonson, were almost ignored except by 
literary antiquaries ^ Even Malone and Steevens studied 
them chiefly with a view to throwing light upon Shakespeare 
Shakespeare was conceived as standmg piactically alone, a 
mountain amid hillocks. It seems astonishing that an age 
which loved and reverenced Shakespeare should have alto¬ 
gether failed to appreciate Webster or Fletcher But so it 
was. This failure was due paitly to that lack of histoncal 
sense which allowed of the study of a great writer without 
correlative study of the sources of his technique and of 
the analogous work of his contemporaries. It was also due 
partly to the actual inferiority of the minor Ehzabethan 
dramatists, and partly to the nature of their excellences 

^ Various plays, however, not only of Jonson, hut also of Fletcher 
and Massinger, kept the stage till towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. 
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Tken came Charles Lamb with his infallible sensitive, 
ness to beauty and terror in literature, and his love of 
antique folios. His 8pec%mens of JEngUsh Dramatic Poets 
contemporary with Shakespeare appeared in 1808. He 
wrote with the enthusiasm of a lover and of a discoveier, 
and his work was the staiting-point of an extraordmaiy 
levival of inteiest in those wiiteis. 

But in truth Lamb was merely the instrument of the 
lomantic movement in bterature. It was the mental 
change which produced and which gained lecogmtion for 
Coleridge, Byron, and Shelley, that revived the study and 
the love of Elizabethan diama as a whole The eighteenth 
century had loved and admired Shakespeare, but it had 
understood him only in part. It had admired his dramatic 
power, his spectacular quahty, his humour, his chaiacteriza- 
tion, his veisatility, his pervading intellectuahty, and it 
had reverently restored his text and studied his language. 
But it is probable that it had failed to appieciate the 
highest poetical qualities of his writings The criticism 
of the eighteenth century is mainly textual, and it affords 
gloss instances of lack of understanding It significantly 
neglected the sonnets Popular as Shakespeare was on 
the stage at that time, it must not be forgotten that he 
was played chiefly m hideous versions, some of which 
show a signal lack of appreciation And it is noteworthy 
that the earliest English criticism which dealt with Shake¬ 
speare’s work as primarily poetic is that of Coleridge and 
Hazlitt 

Since those days the wonderful industry of modern 
editors has given us complete and elaborately commentated 
texts of all but the most obscure of Elizabethan drama¬ 
tists. An enormous amount of research has been devoted 
to their texts, their literary relations, their lives, and 
attempts have even been made to popularize them. The 
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eulogies of Lamh, entliusiastieally expanded by Mi Swin¬ 
burne, tave been eclioed by a crowd of lesser critics 
The lyiical school of criticism has almost exhausted the 
language of eulogy in them praise Along with the 
enthusiasm of the lomanticists and impiessionists in 
criticism has developed the enthusiasm of the antiquary 
and the scholar, the enthusiasm of the specialist student, 
who takes foi granted the extiaoidinary literary value of 
the work, the sources, lelations, and technique of which 
he studies with so much loving minuteness There is, of 
necessity, in the mind of such a specialist a tendency to 
exaggeiate the inipoitance and value of the author, oi 
school of authois, to which he devotes his time and 
labour But it seems at least doubtful whether the labour 
expended on these writeis has not to a certam extent 
been wasted, whether most of it should not rank simply 
as respectable antiquaiianism, whether the piaise bestowed 
by the nineteenth century on the minor Elizabethan 
dramatists is not as exaggerated as was the depieciation 
of the eighteenth. 

The authority of Lamb has justly had great weight in 
this matter. But Lamb, inevitably responsive to beauty 
in literature as he was, seems to have had little powei of 
judging of a play as a whole The very intensity and 
delicacy of this lesponse tended to mislead his judgement 
of a play in which passages of beauty or of impiessive 
powei occurred. But the occurrence of such passages is 
consistent with childish constiuction of a plot ndiculoiis 
or revolting, or both, with an entiie absence of power m 
characterization, with moral dullness or biutahty, and 
with an outrageous lack of humour and of common sense 
These things are incompatible with gieat diama And it 
is just such a combination that is charaeteustic of the 
woik of the minor Elizabethan diamatists 

IX, T 
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No one nowadays would deny tliat, even putting aside 
Shakespeare and Jonson, the latei Elizabethan or, strictly, 
Jacobean drama IS remarkable for its variety and itsstrengtL 
It has the splendid vitality, the joy and carelessness, the 
fieedom and audacity and idealism of youth. It is strewn 
with jewels of imagination, it is full of the mystery and 
honor of unrestrained passion There is something in it 
foi all tastes brilliant or striking charactei sketches and 
pictnies of manners, wide-i caching thought, piercing aphor¬ 
ism, lyncal flights, cynicism, rhetoric, passion, farce It is 
brilliantly rhetorical with Beaumont, gay with Eletcher oi 
Day, melancholy with Wehstei, savage with Tourneur It is 
unmatched in a combination of vigour and audacity Over 
and above its value as drama, it is in such close touch with 
the life of the time it sprang from as to illustiate that life 
with a vividness that must ever he the delight of the anti¬ 
quary or the historian. Its plots are very largely exotic, 
and founded on popular tales from Italy, but the life de¬ 
picted is English so far as it is anything, and highly 
suggestive of Elizabethan England. There is nothmg 
academic about it, no writing to patterns fabricated in a 
study Its historical interest is not, of course, to be 
leckoned in the sum of its literary merits, since an exe¬ 
crably had drama might be of high interest to the his¬ 
torian; hut there can be no doubt that its vitality is 
largely due to an actuality which constantly makes itself 
felt in spite of crudity and extravagance. 

But it IS a diama of passages, of passionate or joyous 
moments, of inspirational flashes. It is amazingly unequal, 
ciude, eaieless, and wayward Putting Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson aside, we doubt if there be a single play of 
any serious pietension which is not disfigured by faults so 
gross as to be almost damning We must not allow our¬ 
selves to be blinded by its scattered excellences to its 
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fundamental defects, or to be hypnotized by the chorus of 
praise which has arisen from its later critics It is in many 
1 aspects childish or baibaric. It delights in bloodshed 
and horror, physical and moral, and in mere violence of 
action and emotion. It cares little foi character, little for 
plausibility, and not at all for formal completeness or 
logical development. It revels in coarse farce, and its 
humour is as a rule as childish as it is gross. Its plots 
outrage common sense, and constantly exhibit a ludicrously 
inadequate sense of chai’acter. With Webster and Ford 
and Tourneur it seeks after horror, and finds the grotesque, 
with Fletcher and Debker it aspires to the heioic, and be¬ 
comes hollow and declamatory, it would fain be pathetic, 
and, as in PMaster, it is ridiculous Shakespeare’s creative 
power combines incongruous elements, in the minor drama¬ 
tists these elements merely mix We pass from a tragic 
and powerful scene to a scene of low comedy so gross and 
brutal that the impression of its foul silliness clings ever 
after to our memoiy of the play. What these writers 
lack IS not the unities, but unity, and they lack it not by 
leason of mere carelessness of technique, but by reason of 
defect of conception, a lack of co-ordmative power, or of 
that artistic sense which, consciously or not, governs all the 
work of the true artist What Ben donson said of Shake¬ 
speare, that he ‘ wanted ai’t,’ is strictly true of these minoi 
diamatists, not merely in the Jonsonian sense, but in one 
far more essential Ehetoncal and lyrical power, the powei 
of passionate expression and the powei of penetrative 
generalization can adorn but cannot create great drama. 
The foundations of diama must be laid deep in human 
nature, for drama is the interaction of character. It is 
by reason of his grasp of character that, in Shakespeare, 
the frequent absurdity of plot or situation becomes a thing 
trivial, or, at any rate, neghgible. The essential is always, 
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or almost always, there. But m the minor Elizabethan 
diamatists, -without exception, in Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Webster, Middleton, Touineur, Massinger, Ford, Chapman, 
Dekker, the power of characteiization is small. Eaiely, 
if evei, do they get fuither than a biilliant sketch or an 
impiessive hint The foundation is insufficient, or theie 
IS no foundation at all Lacking the power of convincing 
us of the picsence of real men and women, they might have 
given then puppets a semblance of leality by means of a 
well-Gonstiucted plot But hoie they fail utteily Their 
consti notion is even moie faulty than their characteiization, 
and even when they happen upon a moderately reasonable 
plot they go fai to luin it by signal carelessness in the 
detail IndifEeient chaiaeteiization may be sustained, and 
to some extent disguised, by the framework of a well-con¬ 
structed plo-t; but in the absence of either ^lamework or 
charactei the play falls in pieces and becomes a mere patch- 
woik of passages, good, bad, or indifEeient 
Critics of the lyrical school, who are emotionalized by the 
suggestions of imaginative passages to the loss of the 
balance of judgement, whose imaginations supply the de¬ 
ficiencies of then author, or whose appieciation of passion- 
ate expression and beauty of phrasmg is gieater than their 
sense of the loal in character and m life, may he content 
with such a patchwork, and even grow ecstatic m con¬ 
templation of it Tet the demand for coherence and for 
reality in drama that professes to deal with real human 
relations seems to be reasonable It was this lack of 
rational coheience that caused these diamatists to seem 
useless and barbarous to tbe eighteenth century it was 
the suggestion of snch a lack, joined to a native incapacity 
to understand the highest beauties of poetiy, that caused 
the eighteenth century to he suspicious even of Shake¬ 
speare And it IS vain, it is even absurd, to try to peisuade 
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the reading public of the present day that Webster and. 
Beaumont aie great writers, oi The Changeling and ’Tis 
Pity great plays The public knows better. The minor 
Elizabethan diainatists aie very remarkable writers: poets 
of more or less power and distinction. But their work is 
too giossly disfigured and too lacking in essentials ever to 
be much moie than the playground of a few scholars, the 
pleasure of a few adepts It is not for nothing that they 
lay so long lu the lumber-room The eighteenth ccutiiiy 
was not so fai wrong It is a case of Shakespeaie hist, 
Ben Jonson a bad second, and the rest nowhere 

It wonld be useless to attempt any classification of these 
writers We might put Fletcher, Dekkei, and Day to¬ 
gether, and add to them Middleton and Beaumont, we 
might put together Webster, Tourneur, and Maiston, and 
add Ford to them; we might place Chapman and Mas¬ 
singer with Jonson. Nothing of any importance would 
be stated m such a classification, which would in some 
respects be misleading. 

Nor does there appear to be any clear line of progiess 
or of decline traceable among the dramatists of the period 
after the use of Shakespeare The development of Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatic art after the first stages is the develop¬ 
ment of the ait of Shakespeaie, in which it culminates 
He canies it to a point so far beyond the reach of his con- 
tempoiaiies that when he disappears the difference is 
enormous That the diama declines after Shakespeaie is 
a mere tiuism Moreover, his work synchionizes very 
closely with that of most of his contemporary dramatists 
of any account ^ He died m 1616 Beaumont died in the 
same year, Tourneur’s work was finished some years 
pieviously, Ben Jonson, Webster, andDekkerhad done all 


* See Chronological Table of the more important plays. 
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their best work before the end of that yeai, lletcber died 
in 1625, and Middleton in 1627 These facts imply at 
least atempoiary decline But, apait fioin them, it would 
be difficult to show that the drama of oui period exhibits 
any distinct tendency to decadence The pessimism of 
Webstei and Tourneui, thou love of honoi and gloom, 
may be legaided as decadent, but cannot reasonably be 
field to imply the approaching decline of the diama in 
England Of the newer men, Eoid and D’Avenant ex¬ 
hibited the same symptoms of decadence, but, on the 
other hand, Massinger was particularly sobei and rational.^ 
The decline of the drama seems to have been due, imme¬ 
diately, to the disappearance of the great writers, and 
later, to a great extent, to the growth of Puritanism, with 
its attendant social and political disturbance 


§ 2. Bemmont and Fhichef. 

The body of plays commonly, conveniently, and in¬ 
accurately lefeired to as the woiks of 
andTlTtcher Beaumont and Pletcher includes all the 
extant plays of the latter,* whether written 
by him alone, or in collaboiation with Beaumont or with 
others, as well as a few which may have been written by 
Beaumont alone, and a few in which neither Pletcher nor 
Beaumont had, perhaps, any share A collection of these 
plays was published in folio in 1647, and a more complete 
edition appeared in 1679 Humphrey Moseley, one of the 

^ Massuiger and Foid, though, even chronologically, they fall 
almost as much within this period as within that which follows, 
are treated of in the Age of Milton. 

^ At all events with the exception of Eenry Fill The lost 
plays of Fletcher are The Rutory of Gardemo, registered in 16S3 
as hy him and Shakespeare, and The Jeweller of Amsterdam, 
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publisliers of the 1647 folio,^ states in an mtioduction that 
the plays written by Fletcher alone would make a ‘ just 
volume,’ but does not hint that he had any other col¬ 
laborator besides Beaumont Shirley, the dramatist, who 
acted in some soit as editor of the folio, in an address to 
the leader is equally silent on this point Agamst the 
implication that there was no other collaborator a protest 
was made at the time by Sii Aston Cokaine on behalf of 
Philip Massinger ‘ Beaumont of these many writ in few 
and Massinger in other few,’ he declared, in veise ad¬ 
dressed to the publishers Modern research and criticism 
have proved that Massmgei’s share in these plays as a 
whole was perhaps actually largei than that of Beaumont, 
and that Fletcher collaborated also with Middleton and 
Rowley, and probably with others 

With regard to comparatively few of these plays is there 
any exteinal evidence of value as to date oi autlioiship 
Some sixteen of them, however, are almost certainly by 
Fletchei alone, and examination of these reveals marked 
peculiarities of versification and various tricks of manner 
Massinger’s style is equally pecuhar, and, by comparison 
and exclusion, Beaumont’s woik can be determined with 
some approach to accuracy. Such determination can only 
be roughly approximate The internal evidence is paitially 
invalidated by several consideiations. Fletcher’s own 
talent was certainly very versatile and adaptable ^ More¬ 
over, two men writing together will tend, consciously o 
unconsciously, to adopt each other’s methods Modem 
poets, in attempting a joint drama, would endeavour con- 

* The other was Humphrey Rohmson. 

“ In The Faithful Shepherdess he almost completely abandoned 
his habitual methods of veisification Had thib play not been 
known to be by Fletcher it would certainly have been ‘assigned’ 
to some other water, 
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sciously to fuse their -work. Elizabethan collaborators 
frequently made no such attempt, yet they may haye 
done so more often than we are inclined to assume In 
any case a scene originally written by one man must fre¬ 
quently have been written ovei by the other. These con- 
sideiations should make us very sceptical of any exact 
attribution of parts in a doubtful play It must be re- 
mcmboied that a specialist is naturally anxious to reach 
definite conclusions, and that microscopic examination of 
evidence tends to magnify it out of all propoition to its 
actual value We can larely be certain of the exact author¬ 
ship of any particular passage in a doubtful play ^ The 
rough but substantial accuracy of the modern division as 
between Tletcher, Beaumont, and Massinger cannot, in¬ 
deed, reasonably be doubted. On the other hand the 
attiibution of parts to Rowley, or Field,“ or Middleton 
must, in the absence of external evidence, always be re¬ 
garded with extreme suspicion. There is a ceitain tempta¬ 
tion, when we come upon an evidently inferior scone, to 
ascribe it, if possible, to some such hack as Rowley or 
Dahorne,but this temptation must be resisted. 

* Consider tlie case of The Ernest Man's Fortune Fleay as 
signed definite shares in tins play to Fletchei, Massingei, Field, 
andDahoine Olipliant, latei, declaies that Fleay made a lucky 
guess, for though these four did write the play, 'his division is 
almost entirely wrong ’ Boyle assigned the same play to Fletcliei, 
Massingei, Beaumont, and Tourneur This is a good illustiation 
of the value of metrical tests 

^ Nathaniel Field (1587-1633), one of the most celehiated actors 
of the time, first appeared on the stage as one of the Childien of 
the Queen’s Bevels, Ho was the author or joint authoi of seveial 
comedies of some wit AWomanisaWeathermek[l&L2), Amends 
fot Ladies (1618); and, witliMassinger, of The Fatal Doimy (1632) 
The first two of these are marked by unusual, if unseemly wit, 
and ingenious constiuction 

^ Eohert Dahorne (died 1628) collaborated with Field and Mas 
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John Fletchei 
(1579-1625). 


John Fletcher, younger son of Eichard Fletchei, who 
acted as chaplain to Mary Stuait in the 
last days of hei life and erentually became 
Bishop of London, was bom at Eye in 
Sussex, in 1579 Very little of any significance is known 
of his life He was educated at Bene’t College, Cambiidgc, 
and had certainly commenced his liteiary career in London 
by the yeai 1607 It is indeed probable that he began 
wilting for the stage a few yeais earlier than that The 
Woman’s Pnze is assigned by Mr Thorndike to the yeai 
1604^ In any case it was piobably m 1607 that his 
partnership with Francis Beaumont com¬ 
menced “ Beaumont came of an old Leices¬ 
tershire family, and was the son of Sir Fiancis 
Beaumont, Justice of the Common Pleas 
Fiom Broadgates Hall (Pembroke), Oxfoid, he had enteied 
the Inner Temple, and had no doubt speedily abandoned 
law foi play*wiitmg He died prematuicly in 1616 at 
the age of about thirty, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey ^ Fletcher continued actively engaged in wilting 
for the stage down to the year 1626, when he died of the 
plague After the death of Beaumont he worked some- 


Fianeis 
Beaumont 
(1585 M616) 


singer foi the celebrated Philip Henslowe, manufactuiei, money¬ 
lender, speculator, and manager of the Rose Theatre in Southwark 
fiom 1588 to 1603 

^ If this be actually Fletcher’s first play, the fact that it was 
iMitten as a soit of sequel to The Taming of the Shew is sig¬ 
nificant of the influence of Shakespeare 
“ Both of them wiote commendatory verses for the fiist edition 
of Jonson’s Volpone (1607) 

^ Both Beaumont and Fletchei came of poetically inclined 
families Giles and Phineas Fletcher were cousins of the diania- 
tist Beaumont’s brother and two of his nephews wrote veise 
^ The traditions as to the extieme intimacy that existed between 
Beaumont and Fletcher are pait of the legend which made them 
joint authors of a numbei of plays they did not wiite togethei. 
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times alone, sometimes in collaboration, more particularly 
witk Massinger. 

Eletcker had a share in at least fifty dramas. He must 
have been a rapid as he certainly -was a careless writer. His 
style IS maiked by extreme metncal looseness He gener¬ 
ally pauses at the end of his line, but his hue-structure is 
luegulai, slovenly, and eccentiic. He not infrequently ex¬ 
tends his line to twelve, thirteen, or even fourteen syllables; 
but he writes by prefeience in hendccasyllabics, a slovenly 
degradation of blank verse. This was not because he 
could not write good blank verse of ten-syllable lines, for 
he occasionally did so.' But slipshod methods were 
natural to him Has redundant syllables are frequently 
accented, and he has an exasperating trick of adding a 
perfectly superfluous monosyllable such as ‘ sir,’ to make 
up his eleven syllables. He is exceedingly fond of writmg 
’em for them, and His for it is. He uses rhyme but rarely, 
and writes very rarely m avowed prose * The licence he 
took with his line made prose almost useless to him, but 
he sometimes escapes the semblance of prose only by the 
art of the printer. As thus: 

‘ She is my daughter, 

Else would I tell you, sii, she is a mistress 
Both of those manners and that modesty 
You would wonder at she is no often speaker, 

But, when she does, she speaks well; nor no reveller, 

Yet she can dance and has studied the court elements 
And sings, as some say, handsomely; if a woman 
With the decency of her sex may be a scholar, 

I can assure you, sir, she undeistands too.’® 

’ Notably m the first two scenes of The Faithful Shepherdess. 

“ All the last four acts of The Faithful Shephei dess aie, how 
e>er, m rhyme, and a good deal of Love's Cure is in piose. 

Wild Goose Chase, I. lu. 
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In his more serious dramas and passages he is more 
careful, but his verse always lacks depth and dignity of 
cadence. 

Of all the minor Elizabethan dramatists Eletcher was 
the most versatile, the most ingeniously inventive, the 
most dexterous and light-handed With his talent for 
light and giaceful lyrical veise, his ingenuity and deft¬ 
ness, his facility and imitative cleverness, were combined 
a radical frivolity and a moral obtuseness greater than 
that of any of his contemporaries This frivolity and 
lack of moral seiiousuess is no defect in his work, but is, 
m fact, its essential quality. In combination with his 
intellectual qualities it produced a genius for the serio¬ 
comic, for faicical comedy and equally farcical romance. 
If it unfitted him for tragedy it made his comedy funnier 
than anything in Elizabethan drama outside Shakespeare 
The moral unscrupulousness of such plays as The Custom 
of the Country, The Queen of Connth, and A W%fe for a 
Month is revolting, but the whimsical fun and pleasant 
irresponsibility of Monsieur Thomas or The little Fi ench 
Lawyer is correlated with the very qualities that made his 
tragedy or tragi-comedy duR or disgusting. His fiivolity 
IS inseparable from his delightfully light touch, and it was 
his frivolity that gave to such a comic romance as The 
Filgnm the charm of a funny fairy-tale. He constructed 
his plays cleverly if carelessly, showing ingenuity and a 
strong sense of the ludieious in the contrivance of situa¬ 
tion He wirepulled his puppets with great dexterity into 
a decent semblance of life. So sprightly are their motions, 
so vivacious their speech, that one might almost take 
them for men and women Some of his character sketches, 
hke that of La Writ in The Little French Lawyer are, un¬ 
deniably, brilliantly clever. Though he never takes his 
puppets quite seriously he is an admirable showman. But 
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a radical insincerity maiks all liis woik; and it declares 
itself iinniistakably as soon as he turns fiom the semi- 
farcical to romance or to tiagedy. He is never dull except 
when he is labounng to be heioic or pathetic He was 
expelt in all the tricks of Ins trade, and could simulate 
passion decently on occasion But even his best ihetoiical 
passages ling hollow The only tragedies he wrote un¬ 
aided, Bonduca and Valenhman, serve to bring out his 
complete incapacity foi tiagedy. Throughout those two 
dull plays he declaims and exaggerates, showing little or 
no sense of chaiaeter.^ The lesult is lifeless wheie it is 
not absurd 

That Fletcher was a good deal nilluonced by Shake- 
speaie thoie is no doubt In that lespect he lesembled 
almost all his conteinpoiarics But imitative as his talent 
was it was essentially inventive, while his native fiivolity 
gave him a real originality His comedy of manners, 
satiucal without seiionsness, leahstic and farcical at once, 
was a new thing on the English stage Monsiem Thomas, 
The Eimorous Lieutenant, and The Little F") ench Lawyei 
are as nnlike Fuery Man vri hs Ewmow as they aie nulike 
Much Ado About Nothing Equally new was the cuiious 
blend of lomance and farce that Fletcher’s irresponsible 
cleverness origmated The B%lgi m and The Beggars' Bush 
l)ear a ceitain lesemblance to As You Lxlce It They 
differ from it m being e'sentially fiivolous and msincere 
In The Pilgnm it is hard to say whether the slinttmg-up 
of Alphonso in the madhouse or the conveision of the 
outlaw Eoderigo be the more farcical When Fletchci 
ventured unaided upon puie romance he fell into such 
extravagance and absurdity as marks The Island Brincess 

' See the scene between Valentinian and Lucina in VaUntiman 
(III 1 ); and, as an instance of uttei failiue thiougli exaggeration, 
the scene of Hengo’s death in Bonduca, 
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or The Mad Lover. Tlieie is no -wntei more radically 
uni Oman tic than Fletclier. 

All the best of the plays for whicli Fletcher was alone 
or was mainly responsible are farcical or semi-faicical 
comedies or lomances, with the exception of The Faithful 
Shepherdess ^ In that idyllic and pastoral diama, and in 
that alone, his lyrical talent is dominant The result is 
a graceful play, full of pietty fancies, affected, but so 
lightly touched that the affectation is inoffensive and 
even chaiming Blsewheie his lyiical faculty is best ex¬ 
pressed in the giaeeful and charming songs with which 
the plays ai’e bestiewn. 

When Fletcher wrote in collaboration with Beaumont 
or With Massinger he appeals to have taken his tone from 
the morally stronger man Beaumont brought into the 
partnership a moral seriousness deeply stained with sen¬ 
timentality Accordingly, in Philaster, The Maid’s Ti agedy, 
and A Kmg and No King, Fletcherian romance became 
sentimental and almost tragic But, smce Beaumont had 
but little sense of chamcter and little care for the actual, 
it lemained inconsequent and, while strongly sentimental, is 
morally feeble. On the other hand, sober, observant, serious 
Massinger gave to Fletcherian tragedy a gloom and power 
entirely absent from Valentinmn, and to Fletcheiian comedy 
an incieased solidity of structure and chaiacteiization. 

The fame of Fiancis Beaumont lests upon five plays 
Philaster (1609), The Maid’s Tragedy (1610), A King and 
No King (1611), The Knight of the Burning Pestle (pub¬ 
lished 1613), and The Scornful Lady (published 1616). 
These, pre-eminently, are the plays of Beaumont and 

^ One of the best of Fletchei’s purely faicical comedies is The 
Wild Goose Chase, and some of his best comedy is to he found in 
The Scornful Lady, wiitten with Beaumont, and m The Spanish 
Cm ate, written with Massinger. 
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yietdier, and in all of them, except in The Scornful ZaAy, 
Beaumont’s work is predominant ^ His tendency was to¬ 
wards themes of a sentimentally romantic or semi-tragie 
character He wrote a fine, nobly lucid verse, remarkably 
■fj'ee from mannerism and often beautifully cadenced. He 
has gieat ihetoneal power and felicity of phrase,and touches 
of high imagination. Of all the Elizabethan dramatic 
poets, putting aside Shakespeare and Jonson, he is perhaps 
the most consistently fine stylist. On the other hand his 
characterization is weak, and his conception of plot corre¬ 
spondingly crude and feeble Arbaees, in A King and No 
King, is a finely imagined character very crudely worked 
out, and Bessus, in the same play, is not intoleiably inferior 
to Parolles But for the most part his figures are vague 
and conventional, while their conduct at ciitical moments is 
apt to be unintelligible or ludiciously absurd His breadth 
and nobility of diction contiast indeed very strongly with 
the extravagance or even positive silliness of his plots 
In pure comedy, judging by the first two acts of The 
Scornful Lady, he might have done admirably; while in 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle ^ he showed a quality of 

' The fiist two acts of The Scornful Lady, a play popular on the 
stage after the Restoiation, are ehieliy Eeaumont’s, the last tlnee 
chiefly Fletcher’s Mr Macaulay in Francis Beaumont a Cj ihcal 
Study, expresses the opinion that Philasicr anil The Knight of the 
Burning PesUe are eutnely Beaumont’s woik, though other au¬ 
thorities do not fully agiee with him Beaumont, it seems, cer¬ 
tainly wrote most of The MaiiTs Tragedy and of A King and No 
King 

^ This play is astonishingly fresh and funny to day, in spite 
of tlie antiquity of tlie fashions huilesqued. Its hinlesque of 
‘ chivalious ’ romance may oi may not have been suggested by 
the English veision of Don Qmscote qnihlished m 1G12 The pub¬ 
lisher of the flist edition (1613) declared that the play came hrst 
It faded on the stage when fiiat produced, possibly paitly because 
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humour and a power in burlesque which Fletcher certainly 
did not possess. His premature death may have deprived 
us of great things. 

A very typical play is Fhilaster, and it will be woith 
while to examine it a little closely. The silliness of the 
plot, the absurdity of some of the situations, which in the 
most seriously conceived passages border on burlesque, the 
beauty of some of the speeches, the strength of much of 
the rhetoric, the crudity and vigour of the characterization 
are typical of Beaumont’s work, and, in some degree, of 
Elizabethan diama. The theme is a romance. Fiom the 
romantic to the ridiculous there is less than a stride, and 
in this play the step is taken again and again. Philaster 
is the son and rightful heir of the late King of Sicily, who, 
before the play begins, was unrighteously deposed by the 
late King of Calabiia The successor to this usurper, now 
King of the Two Sicilies, keeps the natural heir to the 
Sicilian throne at liberty about his Court, not daimg to 
kill or imprison him for fear of the populace. The King 
has a daughter, Arethusa, whom he intends to marry to 
Prince Phai amend of Spain, giving him with her hand the 
revel Sion of both the crowns But Philaster and Arethusa 
love each other, and so the drama begins 

Act I 1 introduces us to the subject and to most of 
the principal characters The exposition is clear and 
vigorous the popularity of Philaster, his high spirit, the 
King’s fear of him, the popular dislike of the Spanish 
inariiage, all appear plainly In Scene ii Arethusa herself 
declares to Philaster her love for him The scene is finely 
written, and is on the whole the best balanced m the 
play. There is grace and nobility in the diction, and the 

of its ridicule of Heywood’s Four Ft entices of London. The 
Woman Eater (published 1607), of which, the point is also bur¬ 
lesque, is peihaps by Beaumont alone. 
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Situation is treated with a fine discretion and without 
extrayagance The celehiated passage, describing how 
Philastei found Bellaiio, 

‘ Sitting by a fountain’s side, 

Of which he hoirowed some to quench his thirst 
And paid the nymph again as much m tears,’ 

is giacefully phiased, though thoroughly conventional 
The loveis arrange that Bellauo, now Philaster’s page- 
hoy, shall hencefoith wait on Arethusa, and act as a go- 
hetween. 

This aiiangenient is the beginning of troubles Bellano 
IS an uncommonly pretty hoy, with a giaccM melancholy 
and unmerited misfortunes He displays an extremely 
grateful devotion to his master, and, for love of Philastei, 
his mistress mahes much of him. Meanwhile Punce 
Pharamond lightens the tedium of oflicial couitship hy 
making disgraceful love to Megia, a lady of the Couit 
Their connexion is discovered at the end of the second 
act, and the mainage airangement is at once biotcn To 
save heisolf from the King’s vengeance, Megra then 
threatens to make puhhc the knowledge she asserts she 
possesses of the shameful lelation existing between Are- 
thusa and Bellano, 

Every one is quickly convinced of the truth of her 
assertions. Certain courtiers hasten to convey the slander 
to Philaster. They are aware that only his tenderness 
for the princess prevents him fioin coming forward to 
give the signal for a revolution the} ail dosiie; a revolu¬ 
tion that would at least secure his succession to the 
throne of Sicily In order that no doubt may trouble 
Philaster as to Arethusa’s guilt, one of thorn, an apparently 
much respected person named Dion, assures the prince 
that he has peisonally obtained proof of it, though he dis- 
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creetly refrains from giving any details With a touching 
unsuspiciousness, unusual among men in his peculiar posi¬ 
tion, Philaster at once believes this extiemely improbable 
assertion The scene (III i) is finely rhetorical At its 
close Philaster remarhs naively: 

‘ I had forgot to ask liim where he took them.* 

He had, in fact, asked no questions whatever. But, absurd 
as this is, Philaster is only a degiee more gullible than 
Claudio, and no more credulous than Posthumus. It seems 
to have been almost a recognized convention of the Eliza¬ 
bethan stage that, if any one foully slanders the lady you 
love, you not only believe the lie, but at once proceed, after 
little or no inquiry, to the most extreme measures.^ 
Philaster proceeds to interview Bellaiio. He still for¬ 
bears asking any pertinent questions; but he tries to entiap 
Bellario into a confession by declaring that it had been his 
hope and intention to make Arethusa the boy’s mistress 
a declaration so patently and ludicrously false that it 
could hardly have deceived that prince of gulls, Eabian 
Pitzdottrel himseK This faihng he threatens to kill the 
boy ‘ Oh! but thou dost not know what ’tis to die,’ he 
urges; and the answer is fine: 

‘Yea, I do know, my lord; 

’Tis less than to be born; a lasting sleep; * 

A quiet resting from all jealousy, 

A thing we all pmsue; I know, besides, 

It IS but giving over of a game 
That must be lost.’ * 


1 A very convenient constructive punciple for a dramatist who 
loves the violent, and cares nothing for chaiactei and plausibility. 

2 The special appropriateness of Bcllano’s rofciouce to jealousy 
will appear in due course 

II, M 
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The prince next visits Aiethnsa He gives her no chance 
of defending herself He bewails his fate, denounces her, 
and goes off declaung that he will 

‘ Dij? a cave and preach to Inuls and beasts 
What woman la and help to save them from you.’ 

Apparently he is completely demented. For her pait 
Arethiisa, natuially indignant, turns on Bcllario and dis¬ 
misses him from her service He accepts his dismissal 
meekly and woefully, and goes forth ‘to seek out some 
forgotten place to die.’ 

We are giadually rising towards a climax of absurdity; 
and m the fourth act great heights of farcical tragedy are 
attained. Plulaster and Bellano have alike betaken them¬ 
selves to a forest near the palace on their several quests, 
the one for a cave, the other for a place to die in. Shortly 
after their depaiture the Court goes a-himting in the foiosi 
During the hunting Aiethnsa is missed, and the King, who 
has previously shown signs of lemorse, now shows signs 
that his mind is completely unhinged. He is furious at 
being told that kings are only to be obeyed when they 
command things ‘possible and honest,’ and thieatens to 
cover all Sicily with blood if Ins daughter is not found, 
possibility or impossibility. He asks fieicely whether it is 
not true that a king’s breath can ‘ uncloud the sun, charm 
down the swelling sea.’ On being informed that nature 
has not so arranged things, his mood suddenly collapses, 
and he falls to moralizing The passage (IV. u) is a good 
example of the extravagance with which Elizabethan drama¬ 
tists frequently developed an idea. 

Philaster, wandering in the forest, finds Bellario and the 
strayed Aretlinsa together His belief m their guilt is of 
course coufiimed. In his despair and self-pity he asks 
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tliem to kill him, and tMs passage is both finely conceived 
and finely written • 

‘ Dear Aiethnsa, do but take this sword, 

And search how temperate a heait 1 have; 

Then you and this your boy may live and reign 
In lust without control. Wilt thou, Bellario ? 

I prithee kill me; thou art poor and mayst 
Nourish ambitious thoughts; when I am dead 
Thy way were freer Am I raging now ? 

If I were mad I should desire to live. 

Siis, feel my pulse, whether you have known 
A man in a more equal tune to die.’ 

The despairing note, the pointed simplicity and admir¬ 
ably broken cadence of this are extremely fine and true, 
when the situation is granted As they refuse to kill him, 
the prince, having sent Bellario away, tells Aiethnsa that 
if she will not kill him he must kill her ‘we aie two, 
earth cannot bear at once ’ • and this also is well imagined 
But then immediately follows a ludicrous incident Phil- 
aster strikes Arethusa with his sword, and at the critical 
moment a ‘ country fellow ’ intervenes and attacks him 
The piince is worsted and wounded ‘ I must shift for 
life, though I do loathe it,’ he exclaims. ‘ I would find a 
course to lose it rather by my will than force ’ And with 
this poor excuse he takes to ignominious flight, oui moment¬ 
ary sympathy for him vanishing in laughter as he goes 
In another part of the forest Philastei finds Bellario 
fast asleep It at once occuis to the distracted mind of 
the prince that if he wounds the boy his pui suers will 
imagine that it was Bellaiio who injured the princess 
He has now begun to doubt wheibor Aretbusa may not be 
innocent after aU, and be has the miserable meanness to 
count upon her betrayal of the boy, in that case, for the 
sake of her lover. He strikes at once, and immediately 
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afterwards falls faint from Lis own wound, ‘ I Lave caugLt 
my self' ’ Le exclaims with adniii able naivete The awakened 
Bellario’s self-foigetful desne that Le shall escape, con¬ 
vinces him that the hoy is true after all; nevertheless 
he ‘ creeps into a bush ’ to hide Then enter the courtiers. 
Aiethusa, who has meanwhile been found, has refused to 
say who hint her Bellaiio takes the guilt of the assault 
on himself, and is about to be earned off as a prisoner. 
This 18 too much for Philaster—though he could have ex¬ 
pected nothing else He cieeps out of the bush and tells the 
truth The act ends with the handing over of the two crim- 
mals—they were certainly not both guilty—to Arethusa, 
that she may ‘ appoint their tortures and their deaths.’ 

The noble and eloquent diction of these passages is 
calculated to blind us to the essential absuidity of the 
situation. It is not Philaster’s conduct that is absurd 
His rapid and contradictory impulses, his revulsions of 
feeling, even his meanness in wounding Bellaiio and creep¬ 
ing into the bush, may be understood, allowing for a little 
poetic licence, as part of the mood of a distracted man, and 
are cleverly imagined if not entirely convincing But we 
cannot but remembei upon how feeble a basis this distrac¬ 
tion rests: the original credulity and inipulsiveiioss that 
gave rise to it are so preposterous What, after all, is this 
distraction about ? He knows nothing. Even more essenti¬ 
ally absurd seems the position of Bellario What is he 
domg in this galley ? His very presence is an of ence to 
common sense. His failure to defend himself, his self- 
forgetfuf and dog-hke and apparently causeless devotion 
to Philaster ’--but evidently the authors hold in reserve an 
explanation of these mysteries. 

The prmcess avails herself of the opportunity to marry 
Philaster in his prison, and when he is brought forth to 
execution she appears before the King as his wife. The 
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vengeful intents of tlie eniaged monarch, aie finally 
fiustrated by a timely popular rising on bebalf of tbe 
endangered prince The King submits to tbe declared 
will of tbe people witb exemplary promptitude, and weeps 
to tbmt bow wicked be has been He liberates Pbilastcr 
and recognizes tbe marriage. But be is still troubled by 
that scandal concerning Aretbusa and Bellario. ‘I will 
have her cleared or buiied,' be declares, and orders tbe 
boy to be stripped and tortured. 

And now tbe long-reserved explanation of tbe conduct 
of Bellaiio is reached, and with it tbe climax of absurdity. 
Bellaiio is not a boy but a gud, tbe daughter of Bioii, be 
who slandered tbe princess, and whose he now lecoils, 
quite gently, on bis own bead She confesses now that it 
was secret love for Pbilastei that caused her to seek bis 
service disguised as a boy. All tbe trouble has arisen 
because she chose to keep her secret By doing so she 
has endangered tbe life of tbe princess, tbe reason of tbe 
piince, and tbe throne of tbe King. But, as she explains, 
she bad made a vow ‘ by all tbe most religious things a 
maid could call together, never to be known ’ This is her 
only excuse One might suppose that after this confession 
she would be whipped and put on bread and water for a 
month or so, but, says tbe King 

‘ Seaich out a match 

Witliin oui kingdom, wheie and when thou wilt, 

And I will pay thy dowry.’ 

And, unabashed, she declines tbe offer: 

‘ Never, sir, will I 

Mairy • it is a thing within my vow.’ 

There are absnidities in tbe plot of The Merchant of 
Venice as great in their way as any beie; but none so 
essential and none so undignified Por in Philaster it is 
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the psychological basis of the play that is absurd; while 
m the Merchant the absurdity is meiely circumstantial and 
external It is only the easbet will and the law of Venice, 
as exemplified in the tiial scone, that aie pieposteious. 
It might be uiged that PhUstei is fairy-tale But faiiy- 
land has its own logic, and legaided as faiiy-tale Philaster 
would be even worse than it is as lomance. In As You 
Like It Shalrcspeaie unified his fantastic romance and 
avoided the tragic note in his love-making The Tempest 
IS faiiy-tale; and the simply human interest is there 
strictly subordinated to the conditions of an enchanted 
island But the treatment of Philaster’s jealousy is per¬ 
fectly serious, and the fourth act is seiiously pathetic m 
intention Philaster is not a fany-tale, but a pieposterously 
conceived romance, with an essential element of silliness. 
In Euphrasia (Bellaiio) the authors meant to repiesent a 
type of romantic devotion to a seciet love and a secret 
vow We can only say that m doing so they show either 
a want of the common sense which is the sense of the 
actual, or a want of sincerity equally damning. The play 
is only saved fiom sheer sillmess by its noble and eloquent 
verse It may be added that the roughest analysis of the 
other more important tragic or romantic dramas of these 
writers will leveal similar weaknesses of conception. In 
The Maid’s Tragedy A-spatia’s conduct is as preposterous 
as that of Euphrasia, and Evadne’s revulsion of feehng is 
unintelligible and clumsy. It is not that the authors are 
deficient in stagecraft, for their construction is generally 
clever if rather careless. But the psychological basis is 
too weak for the superstructure. 

The following division of the ‘Beaumont and Fletcher, 
plays among the authors concerned in them appears to be 
approximately accurate: 
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By Fletcher alone 

The Faithful Shepheidess Printed 1610 or earlier. Second 
edition, 1629. An idyllic, pastoral play of great charm, 
written, for the most pait, m rhyme. 

Movsiew Thomas, Punted 1639, but piobably an early play 
A semi-faicical comedy of manners 
The Ghances Fust printed m the 1647 folio. A popular 
comedy, based on a stoiy of Cervantes, and adapted foi the 
stage by Geoige Villieis, Duke of Buckingham (1682), and by 
Gairick (1754) 

The Humoi ous Lieutenant Acted 1619; printed 1640 One of 
the most diveitmg ot Fletcher’s farcical comedies. It was 
several times revived in the eighteenth centuiy. 

Wit without Money, Written after 1614: printed 1639 A 
satirical comedy of manneis. 

Euh a Wife and Eave a Wife. Acted 1624; printed 1640 
A clever and amusing comedy with some resemblance in 
subject to The Taming of the Shew 
The Woman's Prize Acted at Court as an old play in 1633 
1647, folio. A sequel to The Tamng of the Shi ew, m winch the 
tables are turned Peihaps very eaily (1604. Thorndike.) 
The Wild Goose Chase, Acted at Couit 1621: punted 1652. A 
farcical comedy. 

The Loyal Sulject. Acted 1618: 1647, folio. One of the best 
of Fletchei’s romantic dramas 

The Mad Lover Acted befoie Maieh, 1619 • 1647, folio. A 
highly absurd but characteristic romantic play. 

The Island Pi incess Acted at Coui’t 1621: printed 1647. A 
romantic extravaganza 

ThePilgnm Acted at Court 1621 * 1647, folio A semi-farcical 
romantic comedy. It was a favourite with Coleridge, and was 
frequently acted in a version by Vanbrugh m the eighteenth 
century. 

A Wife foi a Month. Acted 1624. 1647, folio A feebly imagined 
and curiously ugly tragi-comedy. 

Women Pleased. Folio, 1647. A shght and feeble tragi-oomedy. 
Bondfaca. Acted before March, 1619. 1647, folio. Tragedy, 
Yalenhman. Acted before March, 1619. 1647, folio. Tragedy. 
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By Flbtchbb and Beaumont. 

Four Plays in One. Perhaps the first work of the authors in 
collaboration and probably acted in 1608 1647, folio Pour 
short pieces represent the ‘ Triumph’ of Honour, Love, Death, 
and Time, respectively, and are pieceded by an induction. 
The concluding ‘ Triumph ’ is a kind of allegoiical morality. 
Philastet or Love lyes a Bleeding. Punted 1620, but acted 
before 1611, and perhaps as early as 1608. 

A King md No King. Printed 1619, licensed 1611, Eomantio 
drama 

The Maid's Tragedy. Printed 1619, but acted, probably, 1609-10. 
A tragic romance. 

Cupid's Kevenge. Printed 1616, with Fletcher’s name only. 
Acted 1612, and perhaps as early as 1609 An absnid tragical 
romance founded on a story in Sidney’s Arcadia (Bk. II,), 
and probably mainly Fletcher’s. 

The Captain. Acted at Oourt 1612-13, A tragi-comedy which 
appears to be mainly Fletcher’s. This contains the lyrical 
duet: ‘ Tell me, dearest, what is love ?' ‘ ’Tis a lightning 
from above.’ Printed 1647, folio. 

The Scornful Lady. Prmted 1616, An adaptation of this 
comedy was produced on the stage in 1783 
The Knight of the Bwrung Pestle. Printed 1613: written 1611 
or eailier. A burlesque and satirical comedy. 

The Woman Eater. Prmted as ‘lately acted’ in 1607. A bur¬ 
lesque comedy which is perhaps all Beaumont’s. 

By Fletohee and Massingee. 

Sir John van Olden Barnavelt. Acted, with great success, on 
account of its topical character, in August, 1619. An his¬ 
torical tragedy of contemporary politics. First prmted in 
A H Bullen’s Collection of Old English Plays (1884-5), vol. ii, 
Thieiry and Theodoret. Printed anonymously 1621, Tragedy. 
The LouUe Mmriage. Acted 1619 (?): 1647, folio. A tragi¬ 
comedy. 

The Queen of Corinth, Acted 1618: 1647, foho. A very un¬ 
pleasant tragi-comedy. It has the beautiful lyric: ‘Weep no 
more, nor sigh, nor groan.’ 
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The Laws of Oandy. 1647, folio A romantic drama which 
seems to be mainly Massinger’s. 

The Sea Voyage Acted 1622 • 1647, folio. An extravagant, 
romantic drama, to some extent suggested by The Tempest, 
Our text perhaps represents a play of Fletcher’s revised by 
Massinger. 

The Pwphetess. Acted 1622. 1647, folio. A romantic and 
spectacular drama. 

The False One Acted 1620 1647, folio. A romantic drama, 
dealing with the events treated in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Gaesa/r 
and Gleopaita. 

The Gusiom of the GounUy Acted as an old play in 1628 per¬ 
haps really as early as 1619 1647, folio. A clever and licen¬ 
tious romantic comedy winch is perhaps entirely Fletcher’s 

The Elder Brother. A late comedy, prmted as by Fletchei 
alone in 1637. 

The Spanish Ourate. Acted 1622. 1647, folio. A biilhant 
comedy, though unequally written and pooily constiucted. 

The Little Fi ench Lawyei . About 1620 . 1647, foho A satii ical 
and semi-faicical comedy, of which versions were frequently 
put on the stage m the eighteenth century. 

By Fletchee and Kowley. 

The Maid in the Mill Acted at Court 1623 1647, folio. A 
coaise and feeble comedy. 

The Fair Mmd of the Inn. Acted at Court 1626 1647, foho. A 
badly constructed romantic comedy, m which Massinger may 
have had a share. 

By Fletohee and Seieley. 

The Night Walheu Acted 1634 as a work of Fletcher, revised 
by Shirley. Panted 1040 

By Fletohee and Middleton. 

The Nice Valour. This piobably lepiesents a comparatively 
early comedy by Fletcher, as revised by Middleton and 
prmted in the 1647 folio. The songs, including the well-known 
one beginning ‘ Hence, all you vain delights ’ (Act III. liu), are 
almost certainly Fletcher’s. 
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By Flbtcheb and Shakespeare. 

The Two Noth Emsmen Acted 1613 (?): printed 1684, as by 
Fletcher and Shakespeare. It seems probable, though far 
from ceitain, that Shakespeare wrote parts of this romantic 
diama. We know of no one else who could have written 
the first scene of the play and the invocation to Mars in 
Act V. i. The theory that these and other passages were 
written by Massinger is extremely unlikely. It involves the 
supposition that, after fai surpassing in this play anything 
he ever wrote elsewheie, Massinger allowed it to be published 
m Shakespeare’s name As a whole, the play is a charac¬ 
teristic Fletcherian lomance, the most distinctively Shake¬ 
spearean passages fitting very badly into the stiucture. (See 
Chapter II., § 5) 

Plays generally oonsidbrbd as oe Doubtful or Very Mixed 
Authorship 

The Beggars' Bush. Acted at Court 1622: prmted 1647, and 
separately, 1661. The authorship of this charming little 
romantic comedy, which Coleridge called ‘ sylvan and sun¬ 
shiny,’ declaring that he could read it all day, has been 
disputed. There seems no reason to doubt that it is sub¬ 
stantially Fletcher’s, though there are passages that strongly 
suggest Middleton. 

Love's Bilgiimage Acted as a ‘renewed’ play 1636: printed 
1647. A romantic comedy. The reviser, whoever he was, in- 
seitedm the first scene two passages from Jonson’s Em Im. 
The Lover's Progiess. 1647, folio A romantic diama, acted 
as a revised play in 1634. The reviser may have been Mas¬ 
singer. 

The Ooxcomb. Acted at Court 1612-13, and perhaps produced 
as early as 1609; printed 1647. A romantic comedy which 
perhaps belongs to Fletcher and Beaumont simply. Critics 
have vainly endeavoured to distinguish in it the work of 
Fletcher, Beaumont, Massinger, Middleton, Eowley, and 
Jonson. 

The Eonest Man's Eortme. Acted 1613 (?): 1647, folio. It 
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appears to be generally agreed that the last act of this 
comedy is by Fletcher Nothmg is known as to the author¬ 
ship of the earlier portion of the play. 

The limgM of Malta. Acted 1618 1647, folio. The best of 
the tiagi-comedies m which Fletcher was concerned The 
authorship of the first and last acts is disputed. 

The Blood/ij Btother. A tragic drama, printed m 1639 as by 
B. J. F (Ben Jonson and Fletcher), and in 1640 pubhshed 
as by Fletcher only. This unequal but striking play may 
actually be the work of Fletcher and Jonson. 

The Nolle Gentleman. Acted 1626 1647, folio. A satirical 

farce which is probably mainly Fletcher’s. 

Wit at Several Wea;pons. Folio, 1647. A feeble farcical comedy 
of doubtful authorship. Perhaps very early. (1605 Thorn¬ 
dike ) 

Lovers Owe Folio, 1647. A coarse and extravagant comedy of 
veiy doubtful authorship. It is possible that Fletcher had no 
pait in this. It IS partly written m prose. 

The Faithful Fitends. This romantic diama was entered on the 
Stationers’ Eegisters in 1660 as by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Neither of them seems to have had any hand in it. It has 
been rashly ascubed to Daborne. 


§ 3. Belclcei, Middleton, and Eeywood. 


Thomas Dekker 
(1570’-1640’) 


Tliomas Dekker was born and died no one knows 
exactly when or where. Hardly anything 
is known of his life, but he was ceitamly 
a liteiary hack of all work, and he seems 
to have oscillated between the tavern and the debtors’ 
prison, and to have been weB acquainted with the lowest 
life of London. He is stated, on the authority of Oldys, 
to have been a prisoner m the King’s Bench from 1618 
to 1616. As hasty as he was versatile in composition, 
he was possessed of an enormous fund of interest in life 
and of natural gaiety, which kept his writings fresh to 
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the last. He composed plays, pageants for the Lord 
Mayor, prose pamphlets, and lyric and miscellaneous 
verse. His prose is mainly humorous or satirical, oi 
simply fantastic, and deals, like his plays, pictui osquely 
and with abundance of detail with the London life of his 
day ^ He even wrote a book of piayeis, in which modem 
critics find profound devotional expression “ His eailicst 
liteiary woik appears to date from 1597, in which year he 
was writing foi Heiislowe PIis cailiest extant play is 
The Slmmahe-i's Eoliclay (1599, printed 1600) His best 
plays are The Shoemaher’s JloJuhy, Old Fortmatns (pub¬ 
lished 1600), The Sanest Whoie (of which the fiist part 
was published in 1604, and the second in 1630), and Match 
Me in London (1631), but some of his best dramatic woik 
appears in The Viigin Maityr (1622), which he wrote with 
Massinger, and in The Sun’s Darling and The Witch of 
Ddmonton, in which he collaborated with Ford and Eowlcy 
He collaborated also with Draitou and Monday, Jonson 
{'Rolertthe Second), Oheitle,® Haughton and Day, Webster 

' His most important prose pamphlet is The Gull’s Hon n Book 
(1609), 

^ The Four Birds of Noah’s Ark (1616). 

’ Hemy Cliettle (died 1607) edited Gieene’s Groatswoi th of Wit 
(1592), had an obscure quarrel with Na'-h, and published a volume, 
England’s Mourning Garment, upon Elirabeth’s death A hack 
of the theatres who wrote chiefly in collaboiation, Ins only 
extant sepaiate play out of tlniteen is The Tiagedy of Hoffman 
(1602, published 1631) Pie took pait in tlurty-six other plays, of 
vhich only four weie punted William Haughton (flouiished 1597- 
1602), another of Henslowe’s hacks, was the sole author of English¬ 
men for my money, and did a good deal of play-wilting in collabora¬ 
tion down to 1602, after wliicli he is no moie heard of In May, 
1599, he received live shillings from Henslowe ‘m earnest of a 
book wliicb he would call The Devil and his Dame ’ It was in 
conjunction with Chettle and Haughton tliat Delckei pioduced 
The Pleasmt Comodie of Patient Grmil, punted in 1603, the 
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(Northward Ho, Westward Ho, and Sir Thomas Wyatt), 
and Middleton (The Eoanng Girl) In September, 1601, 
he produced Satiro-mashz, or The Untrussing of the Humor¬ 
ous Poet,^ a bmlesque play in ridicule of Ben Jonson and 
an answer to The Poetaster. 

Dekker is a humorous and good-humoured realist, with 
a fantastic lyrical vem. He is one of the few Elizabethan 


sweet lullaby song in which, ‘Golden slumber kisse your eyes,’ 
was undoubtedly Dekkei’s For Day seep 175 Still another of 
these hacks was Wentworth Smith (flourished 1601-1623) 

^ A very amusing account of this play is given in Disraeli’s 
Quarrels of Authors. The following is a list of Dekkei’s plays 
fiom B, H Shepherd’s Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, 4 
vols , 1873 The order is appioximately chronological in regard to 
atage-pioduetion, but the dates given are those otxruUimUon, 
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Shomakers Holiday . . 

1600 

Old Fortunatus, , . . 

1600 

*Satiro-mastix .... 

1602 

The Honest Whore, 1. . 

1604 

The Honest Whore, II . 

1630 

The Whore of Babylon . 

1607 

If it be not Good, the 


Divel IS in it . . . . 

1612 

A Tragi-Comedy called 


Match Mee in London 

1631 

The Wonder of a King- 


dome . 

1636 


* For further details of Dek- 
ker’s counter to The Poetaster 
seeR A Small’s iStags 
between Ben Jonson and the 
Poetasters (1899) and Wynd- 
ham’s Poems of Shakespeare 
(1898), Introduction. 


In Collaboration. 
West • Dekker 1 
Hoe (WebsterJ 
North-Ward (Tr&W&x 1 
Hoe \WehsteiJ 
Famous His- f S 
tory of Sir] Dekker | 
Thomas) Webster f 
Wyat [ J 

[Middle- 
ton 

I Dekkei 




1607 


1607 


Girle, or 
Moll Cut- 
Purse 

TheVirgin J Massinger 1 
Martir \ Dekkei J 

Edmonton J 


1607 


1611 


1622 


1658 


The Sun’s- ( 
Darling, J Ford 
A Moral 1 Dekker 
Masque I 


1656 
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playwrights who habitually founded their plays on the 
actual life they saw around them. All his best plays have 
some flavour of leal life^ except Old Fo'itmatus, which 
IS a lyrical and humorous extravaganza on a theme re- 
semblnig that of Mailowe’s Faiistus. At his best he has 
a powei of vivid chaiacteiization, and his best plays 
abound in realistic touches that to some minds aie worth 
reams of admirable rhetoric The 8hoemaler'’s Holiday 
IS a comedy of jollity and high spirits rather than of 
humour, but the figure of Simon Eyre is vigorously 
detached The songs in both these pieces are delightful, 
and few plays are richer in this respect than the ‘ pleasant 
comedie of the Gentle Ciaft,’ with its 

‘ 0 the month of Maie, the merne month of Maie,’ 
and 

‘Trowle the boll, the jolly Nut-hrowne boll. 

The most ambitious of Dekher’s productions and the 
most completely characteristic, exhibiting as it does all 
his stiength and all his weakness, is The Honest Whore 
Of the two parts of this play the second is by far the 
strongei Here Hekker is at his best in the portrait of 
Orlando Eriscobaldo, humorous misanthropist and cynic 
by profession, soft-hearted and simple old gentleman in 
fact. The figure of Matheo, the rascally husband who will 
pawn his wife’s clothes for the gaming table, is hardly 
less good On the other hand the character of the 
virtuous heroine is conventionally conceived and iiisin- 
ceiely rendeied, while the whole play is maned by the 
execiable ribaldry of the closing scone Dekker uses 
prose largely, and his verse is easy, conversational, and 
irregular in structnie, but occasionally has fine metrical 

' The Honest Whore is no exception, in spite of its Italian 
names, 
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and rhythmical q[iialities, though it is rarely -well-balanced 
The songs interspersed in his plays are invariably good;' 
light in touch, thoioughly lyrical in spirit and in move¬ 
ment, and with a maited indmduality It is probable 
that he was essentially an improviser, and at his best 
when wnting most easily When he especially wishes to 
be impressive he falls into undignified rhyme and becomes 
conventional, as in the aigument between Bellafront and 
Hippolito in The Honest Whore (IV. i.). 

John Day is a writer whose works have only been made 
accessible by the spirited industry of a 
(1574^^0^) editor “ As a dramatist and lyrist 

he was decidedly superior to the Eaughtons 
and Dabornes, and had a very distinct individuality. Hardly 
anything is known of his life, but he was one of Henslowe’s 
hacks, and had a hand in twenty odd plays between 1599 
and 1602 All his published work, with the doubtful 
exception of The Parliament of Bees, dates from before 
1608. He wrote chiefly in collaboration with Haughton, 
Dekker, and Eowley He had a pretty wit, great bght- 
ness of touch, a talent for light lyrical verse, trivial but 
dainty, and a frolicsome manner of some charm His 
qualities are best displayed, perhaps, in his lie of Guls 
(1606), which shows the influence of Arcadia, of Lyly, and 
of Shakespeare, The Pai liament of Bees is not a play, but 
a species of masque, very dainty and thinly allegoiical 
Charles Lamb wrote of it that it is written ‘in woids 
which bees would talk with could they talk the veiy air 
seems replete with humming and buzzing melodies while 
we read them.’ A captious critic might rather irrelevantly 
suggest that neither Lamb nor Day knew anything about 

1 Those in The Sun’s Barling are certainly Dekkei’s, and among 
his best. 

* Jdr. A. H. BuUen, 
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bees but the praise, such as it is, seems deserved A 
farcical comedy by Day, Humour out of Breath (1608), was 
produced lu London in November, 1902 It is childishly 
faicical, but wiitten with a light and graceful touch 

Thomas Middleton, who described himself as a ‘ gentle¬ 
man,’ and was educated for the law, probably 
Middleton Array’s Inn, appears to have been one of 
(1570-1627). popular diamatists of his time- 

His first play, The Old Law, written with 
Eowley and subsequently revised by Massinger, was pro- 
duced in 1599, and in lGOl-2 Middleton was writing for 
Henslowe He produced comedies, tragedies, masques, 
pageants for the Lord Mayor, prose tracts, and a satiie 
in verse In 1620 he was appointed City Ohronologer, a 
post which he held till his death. In 1624 the nine per¬ 
formances of his enormously successful political satire in 
diamatic form, A Game at Ghesse, brought in d61,500, and 
got actors and author into trouble with the authorities 
It IS unceitain whether Middleton escaped actual im¬ 
prisonment ; but in any case the offence was not seriously 
dealt with He was buried at Newington, dthi July, 1627. 

Middleton’s comedy probably owed its popularity to its 
vigorously farcical character and its coarseness In A Mad 
World my Masters, A Tnch to catch the Old One (published 
1608), and J. Ghaste Maidin Gheafside, hopioducedrough 
and ready comedy, full of animal spirits and coarse jest¬ 
ing, and lively with incident, but with little wit or humour. 
The play last mentioned, produced at the Swan on the 
Bankside in or about 1612, is as diverting, in the same 
kind of way, as Field’s Woman is a Weathercock, but it 
IS hardly suitable for parlour reading. The Widow, a 
romantic comedy written in conjunction with Fletcher, is 
distinguished by an unusually ludicrous plot. A Fair 
Quarrel is the best of Middleton’s romances, and has 
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some real beauty, though disfigured by a gross and badly 
wiilteu underplot, for which Eowley is held responsible 
Meritoiious also is The Spanish Qipsie (1622-3), a pic¬ 
turesque medley, pait romantic and part burlesque, in¬ 
terspersed with ihyme and song of considerable spirit, 
though little sense But none of these plays have any 
claim to rank as literature of permanent value ‘ Middle- 
ton’s real strength, lay in dealing with tragic themes 
The Changeling, wiitten about 1623, the finest of Middle- 
ton’s plays, IS in its strength and in its weakness a typical 
Elizabethan tragic drama The idea is based upon a story 


^ The following is the appioximately chionological list of 
Middleton’s plays as given in the standard Works of Thomas 
Middleton (ed A. H Bullen), 8 vols., 1885-6 


By Middleton alone. 
Blurt Master Constable 1602 

The Phoemx .1607 

Michaelmas Terme 1607 

TheMayorofQuinboroiigh 1661 
A Tncke to Catch the Old 

One .1608 

The Famihe of Love . , 1608 
Your Five Gallants . [1608] 
A Mad Woi Id, my Masters 1608 

No / 1 

\ Help / mans 1657 

A Ghast Mayd in Cheape- 
side . , . 1630 

Anything for a Quiet Life 1662 
A Tragi-Coomodie, called 
The Witch . . 1778 

Women Beware Women . 1657 
More Dissemblers besides 
Women , . . . 1657 

A Game at Ghesse . . . 1625 


In Collabokation. 


{ Massinger t 
Middleton. I 
Kowley J 
Roaring f Middle- 'y 


The 

Girle, or Moll ■( 

Cut-Pui se 

A Faire ( Middleton 1 
Quarrell \ Rowley 
( Jonson 


ton 
i Dekker J 


] 


TheWiddowlYlcAGsxex > 
I Middleton J 
The Change- (Middleton \ 


ling 


\ Eowley / 


The Spanish j Middleton 1 
Gipsie (Rowley / 

at Tennis, ' ' 

A Coxutly 
Masque 






[Eo*XyJ 


1656 

1611 

1617 

1652 

1653 
1653 

1620 


The order is roughly that of composition (often very doubtful); 
the dates those of publication 
II, 


N 
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in Eeynolds’s God’s Bevenge against Murther (1621), but 
Middleton bas altered tbe story in an essential lespect An 
impulsive, passionate, and ignoi’ant girl, Beatrice, is placed 
between a suitor (Alonzo) favoured by her father and one 
(Alsemero) favoured by herself. She cannot refuse the man 
her father favours, but by murdering him she may possibly 
bring about her marriage with Alsemero. In her distress 
she turns to a third lover, one Be Blores, whom she 
detests At her incitement Be Flores murders Alonzo, to 
free her as she supposes, but in fact to make it impossible 
for her to refuse him anything She finds, or imagines 
heiself, in the power of this man. Nevertheless she 
marries Alsemero and escapes the immediate discovery of 
her fall In the fifth act comes the inevitable revelation. 

Beatrice icgards Be Mores with contempt aud aversion 
He is fiercely in love with her,but she feels heiself too far 
removed from his passion to fear it. She thinks him a fit 
instrument to do dirty work for her or any one. His 
readiness to murder Alonzo rouses in her no suspicion of 
his motive She has no suspicion of what will follow: her 
anticipation is very different; 

‘ I shall rid myself 

Of two inveterate loathmgs at one time.’ 

When (Act III iv.), after the murder, he explains to her her 
position and his will, he has much ado to make her under¬ 
stand She offeis him money, and he has to put it 
brutally When he only hints his wiU she declares that 
she cannot forgive his words ‘ with any modesty.’ ‘ Why, 
’tis impossible thou canst be so wicked!’ she exclaims 
when she at last understands—so wicked as to have done 
murder for love lather than for money. This scene is one 
of the finest things m Elizabethan drama. The malignant 
]oy of Be Mores, his ravenous exultation, are splendidly 
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true. The pliia-ses cut and stab. Verj fine too is the 
contrast between Beatiice’s desperate denials and in¬ 
genious, hopeless explanations at the end, and the defiant, 
triumphant confession of the man, who knows that Alse- 
mero can be deceived no longer Tet, fine as all this is, 
there is a serious flaw The situation is finely conceived 
and rendered; but it is imperfectly constructed. There is 
no sufficient leason for Beatrice’s yielding to Be Flores 
It IS obvious that she could probably have safely defied 
him He could not have proved his tale, and, in any case, 
defiance was her best chance It is a good instance of the 
careless constiuction which mars some of the finest Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatic conceptions The play, as a whole, is 
also seriously disfigured by a ridiculous comic underplot— 
by the ubiquitously offensive William Eowley ^ 

Women beware Women, the other play upon which 
Middleton’s fame must rest, is admirably written from the 
first scene to the last, except for the insertion of some low 
comedy as gross and foolish as Elizabethan low comedy 
almost invanably is. The style has the same force, 
lucidity, and restraint as that of The Changeling It is 
full of teise phrase of extreme vigour The plot is far 
more cleverly managed than that of The Changeling, and 
strongly dramatic situations occur throughout the play 
Unfortunately the plot is so extiavagant and incredible, 
apart from its offensiveness, that the play cannot be re- 

‘ William Rowley (1585'’-1642’) was an actor who wiote a few 
plays single-handed, and did a good deal of woik in collaboiation 
A ‘doggeiel haid,’ but a dioll, Rowley, says Mr Bullen, ‘roared 
like a bull of Bashan, when he ought to have been dignified. But 
he had a genuine gift of humour ’ He is to be distinguished from 
Samuel Rowley, author of a boisteious play called When you see 
me you know me (pub 1605), dealing with Henry VIII. as a modern 
Haionn al Raschid, and intioducing the jesters. Will Summers and 
Patch, and the famous musician, Chiistopher Tye. 
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garded as the work of a great artist Tlio situations, 
strong as they are, are invaiiaLly maned by their mon¬ 
strous and inciedible charactei No strength of phiasing 
can redeem them from essential absurdity When this 
powerful play was produced is not known it was not 
published till 1657' 

Thomas Heywood, a Lincohishire man, was educated 
at Peterhouse, Cambridge, commenced 
writing for the stage in 1596, and died 
^ ^ ^ ^ in 1650 The year of his bu’th is not 

known. He was an exceedingly industrious and prolific 
writer,® and in 1633 confessed to having had ‘ at least a main 
fingei ’ in 220 dramas; nor does he seem to have written 
in collaboiation as much as most of his contempoiaiies. 
Of these 220 dramas only twenty-foui are extant 
Though Cliailes Lamb, judging him by extracts, called 
him a ‘ piose Shakespeare,’ Heywood cannot be reckoned 
in any sense as a great dramatist His dramas are various 
in kind, but as a whole are distinguished by simplicity 
and directness, by a strong tendency to a commonplace 
and undistinguished realism, by moral seriousness, by 
crudity of conception, and by a very marked deficiency in 
humour as well as in all the higher poetic qualities His 
historical dramas {Edward IV and If you Mow not me, 

^ One of Middleton’s poorest plays. The Witch, appears to in¬ 
volve a vulgarization of the witches of Macbeth. The first lines of 
two songs in Middleton’s play actually occur m Macbeth The 
date of The Witch is not known Middleton had no gift for the 
supernatural. 

® He was also a biographical writer. In 1624 he published m 
folio Nine Boohes of Various History concermnge Women, and he 
was engaged on a biographical dictionary of poets, which was never 
puhhshed, and is now lost He wrote a piose Apologie for Actors 
in 1612, defending the theatie from the attacks of Gosson and his 
Puritan successors He himself was attached to the Lord Adnuial’a 
Company as an actor (1598). 
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you hnou) nobody, 1605) are crude dramatizations of the 
chronicles, bald, prosaic, and without unity. His ideal 
romances, such as A Ohodlenge for Beauty, are weak and 
extravagant. Love’s Mistress (1636) is a curious allegorical 
masq^ue, founded on the Oupid andPsyche story of Apuleius, 
and IS perhaps the most poetic of Hey wood’s pioductions 
The Bajoe of Lucrece (1608) is an astonishing compound 
of sentimentalism, moializmg, and buffooneiy, and has 
some lollieking songs The Four Pi entices of London 
(published 1615, but written much earlier) is an extra¬ 
vaganza of extraordinary absurdity ' In certain semi- 
farcical comedies as The Wise Woman of Eogsdon (1638), 
Heywood displayed a positively childish quality of humour 
Heywood is at his best only in what may be called 
domestic romance the romance, that is, of the real Me he 
knew, as distinguished from the ideal romance which, at 
all events on the Elizabethan stage, had as a rule little 
relation to any life at all Like Dekker he is a romantic 
realist, but he has not Bekker’s imagination or Bekker’s 
humour, and the lack of the latter quality is particularly 
conspicuous in his work. In The English Traveller (pub¬ 
lished 1633), The Pair Maid of the West (1617, published 
1631), Fortune hj Land and Sea (published 1665, but 
written much earlier in collaboration with W Eowley), and 
A Woman hilled with Kindness, that is, in aU the best of 
his plays, he dealt, piosaieally and sentimentally, with the 
romance of English middle-class life In these plays theie 
is a truth and simplicity of diction, a directness, a flesh- 
and-blood quahty, and at times a pathos which, in spite of 
a thousand crudities and of wretchedly bad construction, 
makes them vital and sympathetic 
The best of them all, by universal consent, is A Woman 


^ It was satirized in The Kmgkt of the Binning Pestle^ 
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Ulled with Kindness, produced m 1603, and printed in 
1607. The plot of this play, if we leave aside an inhar¬ 
monious and uninteresting underplot, is extremely simple. 
Mr. Fraiikford, a country gcntleiiian of good fortune, 
mai'iied to a ‘pcifict lindc,’ takes into liis household a 
broken goutleman named Wendoll Aftci the lapse of an 
uncertain tune Wendoll takes advantage of the absolute 
tiust of his benefactor to make love to his wife; and the 
wife, without any of the usual proliminarics, accepts him 
as a lover. Nicholas, an old servant, a faithful dog, who 
has always suspected the stranger, informs liis mastei of 
his dishonour. Frankford obtains pioof of his wife’s 
guilt, and sends hci to live alone, at ease, but cut off from 
her childien, in a house at a few miles’ distance. There she 
repents and pines and dies, and is wedded again to her 
husband ‘with a kiss’ upon her deathbed m a perfect 
reconciliation. 

The uncommon merit of this play lies in the quiet beauty 
of the idea of tins ending, and in the truth and pathos of 
the character of Frankford It is clumsily and carelessly 
constructed, and the essential figure of the wife is a mere 
faint and vacillating outline. She sins and repents and 
dies alike without justification. Commendation of the 
play has been earned to somewhat absurd lengths, but it 
has, in spite of gross deficiencies, a quality of tenderness 
and tinth, and even a real beauty. 

§ 4 Welster and Tourneur 

John Webster has left liaidly any record of Ins personal 
life The son, itis supposed, of aLondon tailor, 
fl580?4625’)'^ he was writing for Henslowe m 1602, and 
he wrote The Devd's Law Oase about 1618; 
and asBidnons research has discovered nothing more of the 
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least importance concerning him. In his early years as a 
dramatist he wrote in collaboration with Drayton, Middle- 
ton, Mnnday, Chettle, Dekker, Heywood, and the other 
writers exploited by Henslowe Later on it would appear 
that he gave np collaboration, and he seems to have pro¬ 
duced, in all, comparatively little He has left us four 
plays entirely his own. The White Devil, pioduced 1607-8, 
and printed in 1612, The Duchess of Malfi, acted in 1616, 
and printed in 1623; The DeviVs Law Case, printed m 
1623; and Apjpius and Virginia, which was not printed till 
1664 To these may be added two comedies, Northwanl 
Ho and Westward Ho, and a chronicle play. The Famous 
Histoiy of 8ir Thomas Wyat, all three written m collaboia 
tion with Dekker.^ 

Of these plays, Northward Ho and Westward Ho are 
coaise and dull productions, and the Sir Thomas Wyat is 
a confused jumble of two plays without merit or any special 
interest. The DeviVs Law Case has a curious and possibly 
rather painful interest for admirers of Webster it is ugly 
and absurd, and, though there are fine things in it, it reveals 
the author at his worst. Ajppius and Virginia was written 
perhaps in emulation or imitation of Shakespeaie It 
shows httle of Webster’s characteristic imaginative power: 
it is as cold as Sejanus, and lacks Jonson’s dignity. 
Webster’s title to fameiests entiiely upon the two tragedies, 
The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi 

In the whole of Ehzabethan drama there are no other 

‘ A Cure for a Cuckold, published in 1661, was attributed by the 
publisher, Kiikman, to Webstei and Rowley There may be some 
of Webstei’s work in it, but it is a very poor play Webster also 
made additions to Maiston’s Malcontent Most of the plays m 
which he collaborated are lost In 1624 was licensed A late 
Mwder by the Son upon the Mother, by Webster and Ford The 
loss of this IS unfortunate. 
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plays outside Shalcospeare -wMcli show such rare and 
intense imaginative powei as these two. Their murky, 
lurid atmo^pheie, then simstei suggostivencss, the gloom 
of their imaginative cynicism, put them in a place apart 
They are tragedies of iiniesiaained passion, woiking to 
utter wreck Insensate juido, insensate lust and cruelty, 
destroy good and evil alike in a common luin, and the 
curtain falls upon the massacie There is no moral, or if 
one stands in the text, it is peifnnctoiy and nrclevant.^ 

Wehstei shows little or none of that imagination which 
can realize the hcauty or the teiror or the mystery of the 
common. He must have oxtiemitics of wiong and violence, 
monstrous revongo and nmulor, cruelty and madness. 
And his imagination plays constantly with images of death 
and horror, lu a manner that somctimos suggests disease 
He loves the atmospheie of the chatncl-house, and that is 
a fault but he realizes it, aud that is an achievement 
We know no other play than these m which the atmosphere 
of horror and corruption generated hy unrestrained passion 
IS so realized, save Shelley’s Genci. 

The peculiar genius of Webster probably reached its 
most intense expression in the fourth act of The Duchess 
of Malfi The imprisoned Hiichoss, whose crime is to have 
loved beneath her, has been visited hy hoi brother’s ferocious 
irony and given, in the d;ukness of hei lodging, a dead 
man’s hand hearing the mig she had given to her lover; 
she has been shown, as she imagines, the corpses of her 
lover and her children, she has been mocked by the cries 
of madness, and she awaits death with longing. Then 
enters Bosola, the Duke’s tool, commissioned to see her 
murdered, and there ensues a strange and fascinating 
dialogue in the highest degree characteristic. 


‘ See the closing lines of The Duchess of 
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‘ Bos I am come to make thy tomb. 

Buck Ha! my tomb ! 

Thou speak’st as if I lay upon my death bed, 

Gasping for breath dost thou peieeive me siok? 

Bos Yes, and the more dangerously since thy sickness is 
insensible. 

Buell Thou art not mad, sure dost know me ? 

Bos. Yes. 

Buck Who am I ? 

Bos Thou art a box of worm seed, at best but a salvatory of 
green mummy. What’s this flesh ? a little curded milk, W- 
tastieal puff-paste ^ Our bodies are weaker than those paper- 
prisons boys use to keep flies in; more contemptible, since ours 
IS to preserve earth-worms. Didst thou ever see a lark m a 
cage ? Such is the soul m the body; this world is hke her little 
turf of grass and the heaven o’er our heads, like her looking- 
glass, only gives us a miserable knowledge of the small compass 
ot our piison. 

Buck Am not I thy duchess ? 

Bos Thou art some great woman sure, for not begins to sit 
on thy foiehead (clad m grey hairs) twenty years sooner than 
on a merry milk-maid’s. Thou sleepest worse than if a mouse 
should be forced to take up her lodging in a cat’s ear: a little 
infant that breeds its teeth, should it lie with thee, would cry 
out, as if thou wert the moie unquiet bedfellow. 

Buck I am Duchess of Malfi still. 

Bos. That makes thy sleep so broken. 

Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright 
But, looked to near, have neither heat nor light. 

Buck Thou art very plain. 

Bos. My trade is to flatter the dead, not the living; 

I am a tomb-maker.’ 

With such fantastic and sinister irony Bosola condoles 
with the woman he is about to kill. Then come the mur¬ 
derers ; and Duke Ferdinand, standing by the corpse, pos- 


‘ Victor Hugo’s ‘argile id4ale.’ 
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Bessed already by tbat horror of bis own action which 
drives him to madness, utters the famous line • 

‘ Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle: she died young,’ 

and tmns savagely on the instrument of his revenge 
Yet even this really ivouderful act of The Duchess of 
Malfi is to some extent mairod by certain faults to -which 
Wcbsler -was extremely prone a strainiu g after the hornblo,' 
which leads him to the grotesque, and a love of sententionsj 
aphoiisni which lesults in the solemn enunciation of com¬ 
monplaces in passn,ges of extiemo tragic horror The tallq 
of the madmen iu this act is perilously ncai the line which 
separates the sublime from the lidiculous, but the hue 
IS overstepped by iho waxen fignies of Antonio and the 
children And in the passage just quoted the couplet, 

‘ G-lones, hhe glow-worms,’ is a false note weakening the 
conceutiation of the dialogue.' 

Wobater has little sense of character. When he elabor¬ 
ates, as in Bosola, he becomes unintelligiblo ■ ordinarily he 
IS content to express mood and passion Most of his per¬ 
sonages have, propeily speaking, no character: there is 

‘ Anotliei instance occurs in this same act. in Ferdinand’s 
feeblelenuuk, ‘Inteinpeiate agues make physicianscnicl’ (Sc i), 
But the wciht case of all occurs in the last scene of The Whie 
Devil The dying Vittona speaks the fine lines. 

‘ My soul, like to a ship in a hlack stoim, 

Is driven I know not whither.’ 

It would have added a beauty to tlie scene had these been lier last 
words But her last words are. 

‘ 0 happy they that never saw the court, 

Nor ever knew gieat men but by report 

a letnailc almost as nrplevant as it is tin ial Tbo diction of Slalji 
owes much to Hulney’s Arcadia (see Notes and Qua zes, 1004). 
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nothing static about them. They are creatuies of the 
moment, and we can hardly imagine them at all apart 
from the situations in which they aie piesented 

That Webster was a disciple, and even a conscious 
imitator, of Shakespeaie is peifectly clear The madness 
of Cornelia in The White Devil, fine and in some ways 
original as it is, is greatly and obviously indebted, both 
in design and lu detail, to the madness of Ophelia The 
verse of Webster is structurally, though not in dignity or 
assonance, the later verse of Shakespeare, and shows the 
same tendency to run into prose But the resemblance to 
Shakespeaie is superficial, and at least paitially voluntaiy 
The utter lack of any kindly light of humour in Webstei, 
the love of horror for its own sake, the lack of character- 
sense, the narrow and cruel intensity of the minor drama¬ 
tist mark him as a mind of wholly different type 

Both Webster’s great tragedies show a want of con-, 
structive skill unusual even among Elizabethan play¬ 
wrights, The White Devil in particular being absolutely 
chaotic. It may be noted also that they present a rather 
curious parallelism in construction Each play has a 
duke and a cardinal, whose parts respectively correspond; 
Bosola, an elaborated and confused Elamineo, stands m 
the same relation to the plot of the Duchess as Elamineo 
to the plot of The White Devil, and each play has a woman 
as central figure And different as the two women are, 
they are the only personages m the plays for whom there 
is any attempt to create sympathy. The number of sub¬ 
jects that Webster’s aberrant genius could effectively 
treat m drama was probably extremely limited.^ 

1 The plot of The Duchess of Malfi was suggested by an incident 
of Neapolitan history, nairated by Bandello (Novel 19), translated 
by Belleforest, and thence intioduced into Painter’s Palate of 
Pleasure. Lope de Yega wrote a play on the same incident The 
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Of tie life of Cyril Tourneur,' a literary relative of 
Webster, but far more closely related to 
Mai stou, very little indeed is known Recent 
research has, liowevcr, soniewliat increased 
our knowledge He was boin about 1575, bis earliest 
verse was published in 1600, and m 1613 be seems to have 
undertaken to write for Hcnslowe a portion of a play 
never publiabed. In that same year be obtained employ¬ 
ment in ibe King’s service in tbe Netbeilands, where be 
seems to have spent many later years, and to have earned 
a pension from the G-overnmeut of tbe United Provinces. 
In 1625 be accompanied the ill-staried expedition to Cadiz 
as ‘ secretary to tbe lord marshall,’ dying in Iieland on bis 
return in February, 1626. 

Tourneur was tbe author of some excessively affected 
and insincere poems, was a deliberate imitator of and 
borrower from Shakespeare, and was yet a dramatic writer 
of tbe most intense individuality The most important of 
bis poems. The Trmsformed Metamorphosis (published 
1600), is an allegorical satii'c which reads lilce a parody 
of the most foolish affectations of Hall and Marston® 
Written in a silly jargon of hideous Latin and Greek 
compounds, and crammed with mythological allusions, 
and with teims borrowed from the most obscure of con¬ 
temporary sciences—alchemy, astrology, and theology—it 
might be supposed to have been composed on the principle 
that to be intelligible is to be found out. Somewhat less 
foolish than this absurd verbiage are the elegies on Prince 
Henry and Sir Francis Vere, but it remains astonishing 

plot of The White Devil is also founded on an lustoiical incident, 
of wlncli no contenipoiary account is known except in Italian. 

Or Tumour oi Turner See Diet Nat Biog. 

® Mr. Churton Collins [Plays and Poems of Tourneur, 2 vols., 
1878) points out a resemblance to Middleton’s Miorooynicon, ‘ Six 
Snarling Satires * of 1699. 
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that the author of The Eevengo’s Tiagedy should have 
wiitten such cold and meretricious veises 

Of his two extant' plays, The Revenger’s Tragedy was 
printed in 1607, The Atheist’s Tragedy m 1611 There is 
not, however, the least doubt that the latter is the earlier 
pioduotion It IS a crude, boyish piece of wort, imitative, 
badly constructed, with an absurd plot and worthless char- 
acteiization, but written in easy and supple verse, whicn 
occasionally becomes rich and graceful It is remarkable 
chiefly as the production of an obviously youthful disciple 
of Shakespeare, whose diction is mutated throughout, 
and from whom expressions, passages, and situations aie 
borrowed or paraphrased.* 

Tourneui’s title to hterary distinction rests in fact upon 
The Revenger’s Tragedy. This play is extraordinary alike 
in its quahties and in its defects. Elizabethan lack of 
humour, Elizabethan love of violence, Elizabethan careless¬ 
ness of probability or plausibility of detail, are nowheie 
better illustrated Yet in spite of its manifest faults it is 
a work of genius, though of probably morbid and certamly 
eccentric genius. The scene is laid in a ducal palace, in an 
atmosphere foul with lust and jealousy, lurid with treachery 
and hate Murder and rape are commonplaces in this un¬ 
earthly court In the midst of it is set the figure of Yen- 
dice, the Eevenger The play is a tragedy of hatred the 
hate of the duke’s sons for each other, and for their father, 
and of Yendice foi them all. Hating and hateful they 

^ He wrote at least one more play. The Nobleman This was 
nevei printed, and a manuscript copy was destroyed by the im¬ 
mortal servant of 'Warburton It was described in the Stationers’ 
books as a tragi-comedy The plays burned or ‘ put under pye 
bottoms’ by Betsy Bakei, servant to John Warbuiton, the herald, 
about 1748, were mainly by Massinger (see Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1815, n 217 , H Coleridge’s ‘ Introduction ’ to Massinger; and 
Lansdowne MS 807, Bnt Mus ). 

“ See Act III. iv. and Act IV in 
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destroy each othei. But Yeadiee is no mere avenger of a 
private wiong For liim the ducal family epitomizes liu- 
mamty His leadmcss to attempt the con option of his 
motliei and sister seems intended to indicate the extent of 
his mental deformity.' He is, moreover, an artist in hatred. 
He IS not content with muidering the duke cruelly, and 
triumphing in his agony. His justice must be poetic he 
must poison the duke with the skull of the sistei whom the 
duke’s lust had mui deicd. His half insane figure dominates 
the play with a savage and trenchant foice peeuhai to 
Tourneur, peculiar, indeed, to this single drama.^ The lest 
of the characters are meie indications oi futilities. Most 
of them serve only to thicken the foul atmosphere The two 
women, just as in The Atlexst's Tragedy, aie nullities. Toui- 
neur, it seems, knew nothing woith knowing about women 

The writing throughout the play constantly reminds us 
of Shakespeare’s later diction. The verso is very strong 
and very supple. The diction is extiaordmarily diiect and 
forcible, and free from all needless ornament, the expres¬ 
sion IS concenti ated, and sometimes to the point of obscurity 
Though entiiely lacking the higher imaginative beauty, 
the verse has at times a fierce, trenchant strength which 
admirably fits the theme 

To compare Tourneur’s tragedy with the great Shake¬ 
spearean tragedy would be mere waste, and he suffeis 
severely even by comparison with Webster. There is in 
Tourneur nothing of that grace with which Webster can 
invest his gloom, nothing of that mystoiy which Webster 
gave to his crime and horror. The strength of The Reven¬ 
ger's Tragedy lies in its savage intensity, its lurid cynicism, 

‘ Otherwise this wliole episode is as unintelligible andirielevant 
as the repentance of the mother is ceiiainly absuid. 

“ Vendice, the avengei, may have been suggested by Hamlet, but 
theia is uo likeness between the two except m situation. 
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and its blurred pietnresqueness But it is too barsh and 
mbuman for either pity or terror. At least in its terror 
there is no mystery, and therefore none of the highest 
beauty. 


John Marston 
(1575-6-1634) 


§ 6 Mmston Chapman 

John Marston, satirist and dramatist, was educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford; published his 
first verses in 1598, and apparently did all 
his dramatic work between 1599 and 1607, 
about which year he seems to have abandoned literature. 
He took 01 del s, and in 1616 was presented to the living of 
Christchurch in Hampshne Such recorded incidents of 
his life as have any significance are concerned with his 
quarrels with Ben Jonson. He appears to have libelled 
Jonson on the stage,^ and figures as Cnspinus in The 
Poetaster (1601) Heveitheless he dedicated The Malcon¬ 
tent to Jonson (1604), and wrote complimentary verses foi 
his Sejanus, which was printed in 1605 Later on Jonson 
spoke bitterly of him, and told Drummond that on one 
occasion he ‘ beat him and took his pistol from him ’ 
Marston’s dramatic work is of small value Such value 
as it has lies chiefly in a certain fierce and bitter trenchancy 
of expression which leminds us of Tourneur. He is often 
acute and sometimes witty, and his vigour is unbounded 
He has no power of characterization, no sense of beauty m 
human life, and is therefore powerless to create sympathy 
In tragedy he was very ambitious and equally unsuccessful. 
His History of Antonio and Mellida (two parts, 1602) is a 
large canvas wretchedly arranged and painted in the coarsest 
and ugliest colours, a few powerful lines standing out m a 


^ Whether Marston is the author of Htstnomastix, a play acted 
m or hefoie 1599, in which Jonson seems to be caucatured as 
Orysoganns, is uneeitain. 
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mass of rant. His So^lhonisla (160(5) is revolting alike in 
subject and treatment, and very badly written. Equally 
revolting, but containing graceful passages quite unlike 
fcbe writing of Marston, is The Insatiate Countess (1613), 
A couple of lines, far finer than any others to be found 
in all the verse attributed to Marston, occur in this play: 

‘ Niglit, Ilka a masque, is entered heaven’s great hall 

With thousand torches ushering the way.’ 

These lines are, however, also found in the Mirrha (1607) 
of William Barksted, who was probably the author of all 
the sweeter parts of The Insatiate Countess.'- Marston 
shows far better in comedy than in his attempts to write 
poetic tragedies His trenchant wit and acuteness, and a 
certain power of pithy phrasing, give a real value to his 
comedies. The best aie The Malcontent (1604) and The 
Dutch GouHe^an (1605). The former is perhaps his most 
typical play, and it is almost an abuse of language to call 
so grim and cynical a piece a comedy. The latter is the 
livehest and most amusing of his plays, but is by no means 
free from that harshness and dryness which is Marston’s 
constant characteristic Eastward JSo (1605) was the joint 
production of Marston, Chapman, and Jon son, though the 
part of the last named in it seems to have been very small. 
Passages in this play reflecting on the Scots gave offence in 
the highest quarters, and the authors were sent for a time 
to prison. The tone of this play is fai more gonial Ciaii 
that of any other work of Marston’s, but it doubtless did 
not derive this quality from him * 

^ William Baikstad was an actor, and the author of two poems 
entitled Mirrha, the Mother of Adonis (1607), m which a halting 
compliment is paid to Shakespeare, and Eiren (1611), which have 
keen edited by Dr. Grosart It is possible that Marston left his 
Insatiate Countess unfinished, and that Barksted completed it. 

“ Marsion’s other comedies are The Tawne (1606) and What your 
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George Chapman was horn before the prodnction of 
Qorloduc, and died so late that he may 
^^(*155946^™^^ Milton’s ‘ epitaph ’ on Shake¬ 

speare Theie aie indications that he 
studied both at Oxfoid and Cambridge, but he took a de¬ 
gree at neither Ceitamly he was the most learned of all 
the Elizabethan dramatists save Jonson He is supposed to 
have tiavelled on the Continent, and in Alplonsus, Emperor 
of Germany (published 1654), he displays a knowledge of 
Germany and Geiman manneis, but there is some reason 
for thinking that this early play was really by George 
Peele He began writing for the stage about 1696, and 
his first extant play, an execiable comedy called The Blind 
Beggar of Alexandria, was published in 1598, havmg been 
acted two years earlier The works on which his fame as 
a dramatist rests, however, date considei ably later All 
Fools was written m 1599 and published in 1605, Bussy 
d’Ambois in 1607, The Conspiracy and The Tmgedy of Byron 
in 1608, and The Revenge of Bussy d’Amhois in 1613 His 
latest plays. The Ball, a Comedy, and Philip Ohalot, Ad¬ 
miral of France (both published in 1639), were written in 
collaboration with Shirley. 

As a dramatist ^ Chapman displayed great qualities, but 
not dramatic qualities It would hardly be too much to say 
that for drama he had no talent whatever He has not the 
most elementary notion of characterization: his chaiacteis 

will (1607), while he waa also perhaps the author of Histnomastix 
(see p 191 n ] and. Jack Dium'sEntei tamment (1600 ’, printed 1616], 
sai castic allusions to Ben J msonpassim His eai best htei ai y woi h 
was a licentious poem in the metre of Venus and Adonis called 
The Metamorphosis of Pigmahords Image (1598). This, by order 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, was deservedly burned Mar- 
ston’s Works were edited in 3 vols. by Mr Bullen in 1887 

^ As translator and poet Chapman is dealt with in Book I, 
pp. 81-82. But all his best poetry is in his dramas. 

II. o 
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ate mere mouthpieces of his own. His plots, almost with¬ 
out exception, are constructed with extraordinary clumsi¬ 
ness and laclc of dranoatic sense. His use of the supernatural 
is grotesquely absurd. He is tediously long-winded; his 
puppets do not talk; they make speeches. The call for 
rapidity of moTement never reaches his mind. the need of 
fitting Ins rhetoric to the mood of the moment never occurs 
to him. At the crisis in The Tragedy of By-) on (IV. i), TTiu g 
Henry, having at last reluctantly made up his mind to older 
the arrest of the Duke, whom he loves and admires, is 
made to soliloquize thus, aside, but in the Duke’s presence • 

‘ It is resolved; a work shall now be dono 

Which, while learned Atlas shall with stars be crowned, 

While til’ ocean walks in storms his wavy round, 

While moons at full reiiair their broken rings, 

While Lucifer foreshows Aurora’s springs 
And Arates sticks above the earth unmoved, 

Shall make my realm bo blest and mo boloved' 

Of the only one of his plays which can be said to be 
well constructed, the comedy o^AllBool8, the plot is adopted 
from the Hcautontimonmenos of Terence. Tins is by far 
the best of Chapman’s comedies. It is not witty, but its 
incident is amusing and its general plan good. Chapman 
had a veiy small wit and was almost innocent of humour 
Most of his comedies aie as poorly wntton as they are 
badly constructed ^ They aie doliboratcly cynical m tone 
and full, as Bussell Lowell excellently put it, of a ‘ stiff and 
wilful coarseness.’ 

Chapman’s best work is all in tho tragedies which he 
founded on incidents of contemporary French life Of 

‘ Monsieur d’Olm (1606) opens well and goes completely to 
pieces The JVidoio’s Tcais (1012) is cliaiactoii&tic. His other 
plays wore An numerous Daijcs Myith (1599), Gantlemm Usher 
(1606), and May-day (IGIl). 
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these, the Bussy d^Amlois and The Revenge of Bussy 
d’Amdois are quite separate and only distantly connected 
plays; while The Oonsphacy and The Tragedy of Byron 
form a continuous play in ten acta. The last is a strictly 
historical drama and in it Chapman closely followed Pieiie 
Matthieu ^ Throughout the series he showed a remark¬ 
able superiority to the popular view in matters of history, 
tieating sympathetically the Duke of Guise and Heniiin 
of Fiance, and eulogizing Philip II. of Spain in a passage 
in The Tragedy of Byron 

In his dedication to the Revenge Chapman spoke of 
‘material instruction, elegant and sententious excitation 
to virtue and deflection from her contrary, being the soul, 
limbs and limits of an authentical tragedy.’ From this 
point of view his tragedies must be judged to be tolerably 
authentical.® Dryden, however, found in them ‘a dwaifish 
thought, dressed up in gigantic words,’ and ‘ the sense of 
one line prodigiously expanded into ten ’ An illustration 
of what Dryden meant by this last phrase has been given 
in the passage already quoted It is not that Chapman 
fails to express his thought clearly and concisely: on the 
contrary, his phrasing is more consistently concentrated, 
and even epigrammatic, than that of any other Elizabethan 
dramatist. But he develops his thought with such full¬ 
ness and with so much needless illustiation as to give an 
intolerable impression of verbosity. ‘ Dwarfish thought ’ 

^ Passages in it weie objected to by the French ambassador, 
and were in consequence snppiessed This pi obably explains why 
in the Tragedy the whole of the second act is wanting The Due 
de Biion was executed in 1602 Anothei loosely constructed his¬ 
torical tragedy, by no means on the same level with The Con¬ 
spiracy, IS Caesar and Pompey, punted in 1631. 

“ Though the natuie of the excitation caused by the oveibearing 
amouis of Bussy and the torture of his paramour on the stage is 
dubious. 
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IS exaggerated; but it is true that Oliapmau labours tbe 
entiiely commoiiplaee and is habitually unduly emphatic. 

But, when all has been said, it must be admitted that 
tlioic aie in these stiange diamas of Chapman many pass¬ 
ages of wondciful powei and almost unique poetic quality. 
Til such passages ‘ the pioud, full sail of his great Terse ’ 
has an amplitude and a sweep haidly equalled elsewhere, 
there aie phiascs of the highest imaginative quality, 
beautiful and ciquisitely j ust linages, and a i each of thought 
beyond the capacity of almost any other Elizabethan dra¬ 
matist. Such phiases as ‘Man is a torch borne in the 
wind ’ {Bussy, I i) account for much of the enthusiastic 
admiration with which Chapman has been and is regarded 
Or take this passage from the speech of By ion about to die • 

‘ And so farewell for ever. Never more 
Shall any hope of my revival see me. 

Such IS the endless exile of dead men: 

Summer succeeds the spring, autumn the summer; 

The frosts of winter the fall’n leaves of autumn: 

All these and all fruits m thorn yearly fade 
And every year return: but cursed man 
Shall never more renew his vanished face.’ 

Or this, which is still finer and more characteristic; 

‘ Give me a spirit that on tins life’s rough sea 
Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind, 

Even till hiB sail-yards tremble, his masts oiaok, 

And his rapt ship run on her side so low 
That she drinks water and her keel ploughs air. 

There is no danger to a man that knows 
"What life and death is; there’s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law.’ 

Just because Chapman is so undramatic and so essentially 
an imaginative moralizer on life, he reads best in extracts, 
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And amid mncli verbosity, over-emphasis, and emphatic 
commonplace he is so fiequently and so magnificently in- 
spired, that vre cannot help regarding him as one of the 
greatest poets of the Elizabethan drama. 

§ 6. Ben Jonson 

Of all the Elizabethan dramatists Ben Jonson alone, 
^ j besides Shakespeaie, seriously aioused the 
(1573-1637) interest and admiiaiion of the eighteenth cen- 
tnry^ And in spite of the glorification of 
his contemporaries by the mneteenth century, popular 
tradition still rightly places him next to Shakespeare among 
the dramatists of his age. 

According to Jonson himself his grandfather was a 
‘ gentleman ’ who came from Annandale to Carlisle, and 
held some position about the Court of Henry YIII. The 
poet’s father got into trouble, presumably on account of his 
religion, m the reign of Mary, lost his estate, became a 
‘ minister,’ and died a month before the birth ‘ in the city of 
Westminster’ of his great son, leaving his widow in some¬ 
thing like destitution The widow married, about 1576, a 
master-bricklayer, who resided near Charing Cross Ben, 
still accoiding to his own account, was ‘ poorly brought up.’ 
He was, however, schooled at Westminster at the expense 
of the gieat scholar William Camden, then second master 
theie ^ Latex he seems to have worked at biicklaying,but 
not for long While still a boy he escaped to the Hethei- 

’ Tlie first cntical edition of liis works was Wlialley’s, 7 vols ^ 
1756 , this was followed by 'William Giffoid’s, 1816, dedicated tn 
Canning, and levisod by Cunningham, 1875 The Clarendon 
Pi ess IS committing a new edition to the caie of Di Herford 

® It is just possible that hut foi Camden we should not have 
had Volpone, Jonson dedicated to Camden his first great play. 
Every Man in his Humour. 
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lands to join tlie Englisli troops tliere against tlie Spani¬ 
ards.^ But lio was probaldy still under twenty wlion he 
returned to London (1502 ?*). 'Wliollior lie now had. again 
to carry the hod is iincoitain, lint in any ease he married 
a woman wliom he desciibcs as ‘ a sinew yet honest,’ and 
must have been very poor All this is intelligible enough. 
what remains unexplained is how he was able, m the 
circumstances, to lay the foundations of the extensiTe and 
thorough classical Icarnmg that he possessed later. 

He seems to haTe hocome connected with the stage both 
as actor and playwright as early as 1595. In 1597 he was 
working for Hcnslowe, and in 1598-9, with Dolcker and. 
Cliettle, produced a tragedy, RobcH the Second ^ In 1598 
he killed one G-ahriel Spencer, a Jellow-.ictor, in a duel, and 
pleaded guilty to a charge of felony. By bcncht of clergy 
he escaped with a short term of imprisonment, and while 
xn prison he accepted the Eoman Catholic faith ‘ on trust,’ 
as he told Drummond, from a priest who was probably a 
fellow-prisoner.’ Though neither Jonson himself nor his 
friends regarded this now obscure affair as at all discredit¬ 
able, it seems to have produced a temporary breach with 
Heuslowe; for Jonson’s first great play, Every Man in ha 
Hnmow, was brought out in November 1698, not by 
Henslowe but by the Lord Cliamherlain’s company at the 
Ouitain, which was Shakespcaie’s.* 

^ He toasted aftei wards that on one occasion he challenged, 
fought, and killed one of the enemy m single fight between the 
two armies. 

^ It IS possible that other early tragedies of his are lost. Meres, 
in 1598, mentions him as one of ‘the best for tiagedy’; but tins 
may easily be a mistake. There seems little doubt that Eveiy 
Man tn his Humour was immediately followed by The Case is 
Alteud See p. 208 

’ Twelve years later he left the Eoman Catholics and conformed 
to the Anglican Church. 

* Probably, though the point is controverted. The Globe was not 
finished before 1599. A tradition, recorded by Eowe, asserts that 
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With this play Jonson’s reputation as a playwright of 
the fiist order was established. Erom 1599 to 1602 he is 
again wilting for Henslowe, chiefly in collaboiation, but 
he included none of this hack-work in the edition of his 
works published in 1616 In these same years, however, 
he produced Every Man out of hs Eumowr, GyntMa’s 
Bevels, and The Poetaster These are the years of his only 
too famous quarrels with Marston and Dekker, both of 
whom he caricatured in the two last mentioned comedies ‘ 
Jonson’s success and his aiiogance, and his critical and 
contemptuous attitude towards other men’s work, of course 
made him enemies; and he seems to have been very 
sensitive to the ‘ignorant’ opinion which on all occasions 
he was so emphatic m announcing that he despised. The 
Poetaster was written in a hurry, to forestall the attack 
which Dekker and Marston were prepaimg in Satiro- 
mastix. It is noteworthy, however, that Jonson does not 
confine himself to caricature and abuse of his enemies 
alike m the Bevels and The Poetaster he passes beyond 
them to satirize the drama of the time generally, and 
makes them a pretext for the assertion of some of his own 
views as to what drama should and should not be. 

In 1603 was produced Jonson’s earliest extant tragedy, 
Sejanus, and with the accession of James I. he entered 
upon his period of glory. He was employed in that year 
to write an Entertainment for the King’s reception at 
Althorp on his journey to London In 1605, the year of 
Volpone, he produced the fiist of his senes of Court 
masques, and, but for a short episode,® he remained high 

Jonson’s offer of his comedy to the ‘Loid Cliamherlain’s servants’ 
would have been lefused had not Shakespeaie read and recom¬ 
mended it. 

^ Marston appears as Hedon in Cynthia's Bevels, and as Oris- 
pums m The Poetaster •, Dekker is Demetnua m The Poetaster, 
and is, perhaps, Anaides in the Bevels. 

* In 1605, Chapman and Marston having been sent to prison fo» 
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m favour at Court to the end of the reign In 1616 he 
received, under letters patent, a grant of the title Poet 
Laureate and a pension of a hundiod maiks ^ 

In 1628 he succeeded Middleton as Chionologer to the 
City. He became familiar with a number of highly placed 
people with the Bail of Pembroke, the Countess of Eut- 
land, with Donne’s fiicnd the Countess of Eedfoid, and 
with Lord D’Aubi^i^ny It was rumoured that the King 
intended to confer on him a knighthood All lus very best 
work was done in the years between the accession of James 
and the appearance of Bai iJiolomew Fair in 1614, In 1616 
he published a folio edition of his works 
In 1618 he set out on his famous walking tour to Scot¬ 
land, remaining absent from London neaily a year, 
and spending some weeks as the guest of Diummond of 
Hawthornden Drummond’s record of his conversation is 
of real value and interest It throws a vivid light on the 
rough, proud, self-assortave, dogmatic, and fiankly con¬ 
temptuous great man That Drummond’s impression 
should have been unfavourable, that his feminine fas¬ 
tidiousness should have been offended, is not at all to be 
wondered at, and is not in the least to Jonson’s discredit 
If we read between his lines the impression wo shall get 
will be by no means unpleasant ‘A groat lover and 
praiser of himself, a contemner and scorner of others’ 
Jonson certainly was.^ 

lemarlcs about the Scots in Eastward Eo, Jonson, as a co-authoi, 
charactenstically insisted on sharing then fate. ‘ The icpoiL was 
they should have had their ears cut and noses ’ Pi ohahly thei e was 
never any chance of that happening, and they Avere soon released 
‘ This giant was lenewed in IGSO, ivlieu the pension was in- 
cieased to £100, and ‘one tcise of Canaiy Spanish wine ycaily ’ 
The salaiy was the same as that of the King’s physician. 

^ Drummond’s lemark about Jonson’s ‘jealousy’ was a lathei 
stupid mi&appiehension, and his saying that dunk was ‘one of 
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Jonson’s last great play, The Staple of News, appeared 
in Feb 1626-6, and witb tbe accession of Cbailes I. bis favour 
at Court and in tbe city began to decline. The new King 
appears not to have rated him very highly, and latterly 
his favour at Court was undermined through his quarrel 
with Inigo Jones His latest plays show signs of declin¬ 
ing poweis Tet his reputation lemained gieat to the 
end In his last yeais he was the acknowledged chief 


the elements in winch he hveth ’ sounds malicious To Diummond 
Jonson’s viiility was, no doubt, coarse, and Jonson did not caie 
for Dmmmond’s verses. 

’ The New Inn (1029), The Magnetic Lady (1632), and A Tale of 
a Tub (1633) Yet that beautiful fragment, The Sad Shephenl, 
first published in 1641, ceitainly shows no falling off, and might 
belong, as it possibly does belong, to the peiiod of his best 
masques The following table shows the plays at a glance, with 
the dates of publication • 


By Jonson alone 
EveiyMan in his Humor 1601 
The Case is Alia ed . 1609 

Every Man out of his 


Humor . . . . . 

. 1600 

( 

' Jonson ■] 

1 

Cynthia's Bevels , . , 

, 1601 

TheWiddowl 

Flctchei 

U652 

The Poetaster . . . , 

. 1602 

1 

. Middleton J 

1 

Sejanus his Fall . . , 

. 1605 

1 The Bloody 

1 Fletcher ] 

[-1639 

Volpone 01 the Fox 

1607 

Brothel 

t Jonson (’) J 


Epicoene or the Silent 
WOman . 1009 (’) 

The Alchemist 1612 

Catiline his Conspii acy . 1611 
Bai tholomew Fayre . . 1631 

The Dwell is an Asse 1631 

The Staple ofNewes 1631 

The New Inn 1631 

The Magneticl Lady , 1041 

A Tale of a Tub . . . 1641 
The Sad Shephet d . , . 1641 
Mortimer his Fall . . 1641 


In Oollabokation 
f Jonson 1 

Eastward Ho ■( Chapman > 1605 


(.Maifeton J 


No LONGEB Extant 

A Hot Angei soon f 

Cool’d \ 

L Chettle 

Page of Plymouth 
Hobart II 

X cf m J her, Chettle 

o/Sccts 

I ^ 1 jettteUmea’ 

Richard Croohback. 
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of Eaglisli letters, and reigned at tlio Devil Tavern 
ovei a court of disciples and adiiuicrs, among wlioin were 
Herrick and Eandolpli and Falkland He died on August 
Ctli, 1G37, and was buried in Westminster Abbey Tlie 
folio edition of bis works, begun in 1616, was completed 
by instalments, 1631-41 

At the ago of twenty-five Jonson came before the public 
with Uvenj Man in his Humour, not merely as an inno¬ 
vator, but as a censor of other men’s work, and a teacher 
by precept as well as example of what di.ima ought to be 
Ho sooner is his pciiod of apprenticeship over than he 
assumes the air of a dictator, a laureate, a censor of the 
stage In the prologue to this his first serious work, he 
haughtily prays his audience to 

‘ Be pleased to see 

One such to-day, as other plays should be.’ • 

This attitude he maintains to the end with swaggering 
arrogance and absolute assurance, ‘ as one who knows the 
strength of his own Muse.’ ^ In the induction to JEvery 
Man out of his Humour (1599) he tells his audience that 
if the play fail there can only be one explanation ‘ Art hath 
an enemy called Ignorance.’ ‘ Dy . . , ’tis good, and if 
you hke ’t you may! ’ ends the epilogue to Cynthia’s 
Bevels, Hothmg could exceed the studied insolence of 
the address to the ‘ reader in ordinary,’ which he prefixed 
to Catiline ; and again in the prologue to The Staple of 
News, and again in that to The New Inn, he tells his 
auditors that it is their fault if they do not like his play. 

' A crowd of poets and poetostcis burned to decorate his tomb 
with their veises Among them weio Ford, Waller, Lord Falk¬ 
land, Cartwright, and Cleveland. Their piodnctions were pub¬ 
lished in 1638 under the title Jonsoms Virhna, 

“ This prologue was not, however, printed till 1016. 

° Pi elude to The Poetaster. 
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Happily lie did not confine himself in his prologues 
and prefaces to praising his own work and expressing his 
contempt of his audiences. To some extent, at least, he 
gives reasons for the faith that was in him That to 
Jonson’s mind the contempoiary drama was for the most 
part worthless there can he no doubt. He could not but 
admire Shakespeare; he admiied Beaumont and Metcher 
with much reservation, and Chapman, steeped in classicism, 
was a dramatist somewhat after his own heart Bor the 
rest he probably had, as he certainly had for the ‘ rogues ’ 
or ‘ base fellows,’ Dekker, Hay, Maiston, and Middleton, a 
hearty contempt. The work of these dramatists seemed 
to him a mass of absurdities, lacking form, consistency, 
unity or actuality, full of rodomontade, without restraint, 
without moral import, pretentious and empty. He would 
have no fine writing for the sake of it, no heroics out of 
place, no buffoonery, no playing to the gallciy in order to 
excite the ‘foamy praise that diops from common jaws ”■ 
His own theory of the drama was in violent antagonism 
to the piactice of his contemporaries. It was generated 
by his stiong common sense, by his sense of form, by his 
love of the actual, by his rather captious contempt for the 
excesses and absurdities of such writers as Marston, and 
by his reverence for classical models He himself would, 
of course, have said that it was generated by leason 
The attempt to represent on the stage more than could 
with plausibihty be presented seemed to him an outrage 
on common sense. The flight over land and sea, the 
shifting of the scene from Sicily to Bohemia, the lapse of 
years between acts seemed to him as preposterous as the 
attempt to represent the wars of York and Lancaster with 
‘three rusty swords.’ Conversely the observance of the 


* Prologue to Cynthia’s Bevels. 
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unities seemed reasonable. He boasts of it in bis own 
practice: 

‘ The laws of time, place, persons ho ohserveth, 

From no needful rule he swerveth.’ ^ 

But he was no pedant* bis common sense was fa.r too 
strong. In the induction to Every Man out of Ids Humour 
be deprecates an unintelligent subservience to antiquity. 
Though the action of most of bis plays passes within twenty- 
four hours and he avoids all violent changes of scene, he 
inahes no attempt to adhere strictly to unity of place, per¬ 
ceiving that such adherence causes greater absurdities than 
it avoids. But what he does aim at, and what in all his 
greatest plays, m Every Man in his Hummr, in Toluene, 
The Alchewist, The Silent Woman, and Bartholomew Fair, 
he achieves, is not the formal unities, but essential unity, 
unity of effect, picturesque, moral, and psychological^ An 
admirable instance of his artistic self-restiaint is afforded 
by the fact that he struck out the fine speech in praise of 
true poetiy in Every Man in Ms Humour, because its lyrical 
quality conflicted with the tone of the play as a whole, 
Jonson conceived comedy as a picture of manners, and it 
must be remembered that in 1598 theie existed hardly an 
adumbration of the comedy of manners in English. Earlier 
attempts at comedy had for the most part been extremely 
crude and elementary. Clownish foolery, verbal wit such 
as Lyly’s—a sort of elaboration of the pimciple of the pun 
—and the land of fun that depends on mistaken identity, 
as in The Comedy of Errors, had formed the staple of 
comedy so far. Shakespeare, indeed, had in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost approached the comedy of popular affectations, but 
he had dealt with the subject fantastically. In Henry IV. 
he had introduced comedy of which the realism and the 


^ Prologue to Volpone, 
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humour alike were beyond anything that Jon son could do; 
but he had introduced it only episodically Uvery Man in 
Ills Humour was a new thing in English drama. 

But to say that Jonson conceived of comedy as a picture 
of manners, and that he aimed at the presentation of social 
types, is to say little Judging not by his expressed theory 
so much as by his practice, we aie bound to say that he 
conceived of comedy as essentially satiric and didactic. To 
him the end of comedy is ridicule of folly and every form 
of pretension, aSectation, and cant, and the exhibition of 
the comic hideousness of lust, avarice, and dishonesty. 
Utterly intolerant of every kind of folly and cant, his 
comedy is the whip with which he scourged what he hated 
and despised. Herein is at once strength and weakness. 
He has no sympathy for his scoundrels and fools He 
exhibits their follies and their vices pitilessly, minutely, 
aspect after aspect, and bids us not so much laugh as 
scorn and loathe Indeed, it is almost too senous for 
laughter. We can laugh somewhat at Bobadill and Eitely, 
because in Every Man in his Humour there is a certain 
geniality of manner But this disappears in the later 
comedy, the scourging is too terrific, the exposure too 
brutal for laughter. Who can laugh at Corvino P Even 
the roaring humours of Bartholomew Fair are grim in the 
memory. Throughout his comedies Jonson stands apart, 
an unsympathetic showman, an Asper,’ contemptuous and 
wrathful. His ridicule trembles always on the verge of 

' Morose, too, in The Silent Woman is, of course, laughable, 
but Morose is the most puiely farcical of all Jonson’s figures. 

“ The ‘presenter’ of Even/ Man out of his Humour In Cyn¬ 
thia’s Bevels Jon&on is Cutes, in The Poetaster he is Horace. It 
is to be observed that he hates folly, cant, and affectation more 
than downijght scoundiehsm. If in lus greatest plays he shows 
any sympathy it is with the transcendent and intellectuahzeJ 
wickedness of Volpone and the triumphant dexterity of Pace. 
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deutmciation. We cannot laugli heartily at what we 
despise, and Jonson himscK ia not amused, oi only grimly 
Volpone IS tragedy rather than comedy, and Bartholomew 
Fair a farce that Juvenal might have written 
Nor can we laugh very heartily .il typos and personifica¬ 
tions. Theio IS auothci lea&on besides the unsympathetic 
mode of their presentation why Jonson’s iigui cs rouse in us 
none of that sympathy which is the soul of pleasant 
laughter. They are not quite human It is not true to 
say that they aio merely ‘humours,’ meiely personifica¬ 
tions of a vice, an affectation, a species of folly, a master- 
passion. Jonson cleverly differoiitiates those of his figures 
which resemble each other most closidy in type Dobadill 
differs from Tucca, and Mosca from Paco. Liit it would 
haidly bo exaggeration to say that Jonson tabes a mastei- 
passion, a ‘humour,’ and constructs a man by tucking it 
out with an elaboiate and complex outfit of realistic detail, 
phrase, manner, habit, and surroundings. The lesult is 
something that will pass very well for a human figuio if 
not looked at too closely. But if looked at closely, it is 
seen to bo psychologically defective. The thing is far 
too simple; it is all of a piece, it has only one or two 
motives, in other words, it is not human It was not in 
Jonson to body forth such figures as step out of the pages 
of Shakespeaie, and live with us as fa,miliar ac(j[uaint- 
ance. 

But, after all, we have no right to demand laughioi of 
Jonson, still loss a creative power given to Shalcospcaie 
alone among dramatists It must ho romembeied that 
Jonson the satiiist, the censor, did not loqnire for hia 
purposes the cieation of complete human beings. Wlicie 
the mam end is satire of social types, complete buman 
figures, demanding sympathy and untypical m^ some pro¬ 
portion to their individuality, are out of place. Ami by 
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comparison ■mth those of any other Elizabethan dramatist 
than Shakespeare, how rich and vivid are his portraits! 
The illusion is all but perfect: the reality of externals is 
as complete as the development of the central idea is 
masterly. How brilliantly are his figures diversified, illus- 
tiated, and set off against each other; with what a wealth 
of notions and imagery, with what masculine wit and 
energy does he exhibit them ’ Jonson is by far the most 
intellectual of Elizabethan dramatists save Shakespeare 
Every scene of his gieat comedies has a concentrated 
foice, a drastic wit, an irony, a sublime common sense, a 
grip of detail, a vivid intensity, hardly to be paralleled. 
The conception and the construction of Vol^one, The 
Alchemist, and Bartholomew Fait are alike triumphs of 
imagination and grasp In exactness of observation 
Jonson matches Shakespeare, and in constructive power 
he stands first of all. At his highest points, in Volpone 
and in Sir Epicure Mammon, his imagination has created 
transcendent and unique figures, m which the comic and 
the horrible meet and are one.^ 

A few points concerning his most impoitant comedies 
may be noted. 

Bvery Man in Ms Hnmow (first given in 1598), extra¬ 
ordinarily matuie for the age at which it was written, and 

There seems little truth in the assertion that Jonson’s plays 
are cramped or made iveaiisome by his recondite learning If he 
sometimes goes out of his way to display it, on the whole (except, 
jieihaps, in the Roman plays) he caines it lightly and uses it 
with judgement He laiely strikes one as pedantic The list 
of alchemical terms in Act II i of The Alchemist could haidly 
be shoitened without loss, noi could Suhtle’s speech m the same 
scene, beginning ‘ It is, of the one pait ’ Perhaps the two 
together aie rather too much But on the whole Milton’s ‘ leained 
sock’ is not much more appiopriate than the ‘uaible’ and the 
‘ wood-notes ’ of the following hues. 
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ricli in tlionglit, Immour, and observation, is yet yontlifnl. 
Its comparative geniality lias been mentioned Tlie atti- 
tilde of .Tonson liero ih rather that of Justice Clement than 
of Asper, and of all liis cieations Bobadill is perhaps tlie 
most Sliakospoai can Its eonstinotion, tlioiigli far superior 
to tliai. of almost all Elizabctliau plays, is defective Nothing 
is made of the younger Knowoll’s poetic affectation, and the 
disguises of Liamworm are extremely thin This is the 
most Plautian of all Jonson’a comedies Kitely, Brain- 
worm, and Bobadill all have their prototypes in Latin; but 
Jonson has so completely anglicized them that the origin¬ 
ality of his production is not affected,’ 

Jenson’s second play in all prohahility was The Case is 
Altered of 1598-9. This comedy deals semi-romantically 
with another Plautian motive: a young lord’s love for a 
supposed beggar’s daughter (in reality of good lineage) 
and the recovery in a supposed subslatute for a prisoner of 
war of a long lost son But the intrigue is somewhat 
slender, interwoven as it is with a good deal of buffoonery, 
audienco-baiting and literary satire, m winch Antonio 
Balladino (A. Munclay) is introduced ironically as 'in 
print for the lest plotter ’—a gibo at a critical indiscretion 
of Francis Meres in his Palladis Tamia, 

The three comedies that followed, JUvery Man out of his 
JIvMour (1699), Cynthia's Bevels (IGOO), and The Poetaster 
(1601), are similarly more or less failures. In these plays 
Jonson’s preoccupation with his theory of comedy, with his 

1 It is notewoitliy that in the qnaito or stage version of this 
play, dated 1601, the scene is laid in Italy and the names ot 
the chaiacters are nearly all Italian. In the folio of 1010 tlie 
scene is changed to England and the cliaiacteis are all English 
The acts and scenes are rearranged and some speeches alteied: 
all to the manifest improvement of the comedy. The dales that 
follow in the text aie those of production on the stage. 
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flefiance of tlie public and mtb bis literary enemies, exerted 
a dismtegiatmg influence. They are as a whole badly 
constructed, and tbeir cbaracters approach moie nearly to 
abstractions, to pure types than those of his first or of his 
later plays. The last two especially are comparatively 
colourless, and extremely and directly didactic Tet the 
first three acts of Cynthia's Bevels are admirably written 
and are moie distinctly poetic than most of Jonson’s woik, 
while both plays contain delightful songs The famous 
‘ Queen and huntress, chaste and fair ’ occurs in the 
Bevels (V m.) 

In Volpone, acted at the G-lobe about December, 1605, 
Jonson produced his fiist masterpiece It is perhaps the 
greatest of all his plays ■ in imaginative powei it is cer¬ 
tainly the first of all Volpone is an epitome of wicked¬ 
ness, a highly intellectualized monster, hardly human, 
but with a horrible likeness to humanity It is by far the 
most terrible of satiric comedies a creation utterly unlike 
anything of Shakespeare’s, yet intellectually almost as 
powerful and complete as anything of his.^ The influence 
of his classical learning on Jonson is again apparent here 
Perhaps he would have done better to place his Tolpone 
and Mosca and Corvino in Imperial Pome rather than in 
seventeenth-century Venice 

The Silent Woman (1609) is of all Jonson’s comedies the 
most faicical in theme, and of all his gieatei comedies it is 
the weakest in plot It deals, hke Every Man in Ms 
Mumom, with follies, not crimes, and is on the whole the 

^ In all drama there can be very little that is finer than the 
magnificent opening passage of Volpone down to the entrance of 
the wretched creatures who minister to their master’s malignant 
misanthropy It reminds one a little of the opening speech of 
The Jew of Malta, but is far more weighty with thought and less 
dependent on mere sound. 

n. p 
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most laughable of bis worls It loimiuds one strongly of 
Moli&re; but even bore tbe losomblance to tbe great and 
gt'nial and liglit-banded Fioncb bamorist is quite super- 
fnaal/ 

The Alchemist (IGIO), witbFoZjtmwe, claims to be considered 
tbe greatest of all Jouson’s p]a,ys Its consti notion is cer- 
i,ainly even less flawed tbau that of Vol^mie; its plausi¬ 
bility is greater, and its loalism tboioforc moio complete, 
its unity is perfect, in tbe souse that it is pure comedy 
from tbe excellent opening, wbieb exposes tbe intimate le- 
lations of tbe three login's lound wboiii it centios, to tbe 
witty and admirable dmioihient It is le&s of a poem than 
Volpone, less ideal in conception; its flguies are viler and 
less borrible.’ 

Bartlwlomew Fair (1614) for vigour of execution, fer¬ 
tility of invention and riebness of humour, may eballonge 
compaiison with either Volpone or The Alchemist. Here 
Jonson’s satiric humour, running not through a saturnalia 
of knavery, folly and cant, la less grim than in bis two 
greatest plays. Tbe conception is more faicical than soiious, 
and tbe most serious pait of the satire, that which deals 
with Puritanism, is no more than caricature. The play 
IS biutally coarse; and just because it is more farcical 
and less fierce in spiiit than Yolpone and The Alchemist, 

' The idea of Morose is taken ft ora Lihaiiius. The famous song, 
Still to he neat, m a translation from tlie Latin olngiacs conmiencing 
Semper munchiias by an unknown diseiple of Joan Boiinofons (1654* 
1614), an Auveign.it iiinlatoi of Catullus. The still more famous 
DnnJc to me only, which appeals m the collection of poetical 
vaueties called The Forrest (1616 folio), is a mosaic fioiu the Greek 
of Philostutus. 

“ Coleridge declared that the plots of the Oedipus Tyrannm, 
The AlcJmmt, and Tom Jones weie the most perfect that existed. 
It may be added that for pure consti uction The Alchemist equals 
the best work of Ibsen. 
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Jonson’s lack of joy in his own humours is more stiongly 
felt. 

The latest of Jonson’s greater plays was The StajpU of 
News (1625). His wit and wisdom aie here as much in 
evidence as ever, and there are in this play passages as 
weighty with thought and as dignified in their strength as 
almost anything he wrote earlier Heveitheless the signs 
of the commencing decline are already very clearly visible, 
particularly in the absurd confusion of allegoiy and realism 
which 13 essential to the whole structure of this remarkable 
but very imperfect play ^ 

Jonson’s two Eoman tragedies, Sejanus (1603) and 
Catiline (1611), belong to the class of dramas which aie 
respected, but neither acted nor read. Their lack of colour, 
movement, and warmth is manifest. The defects of these 
tragedies may be summed up in the assertion that they are 
not tragic. They imply but do not display openly a profound 
classical reading, they contain passages of great weight and 
dignity, and Sejanus at least is finely constructed. 2 

Hor is it necessary to say much of the masques The 
masque is a hybrid between poetry and pageantry which is 
long since dead, and which had little vitality at any time 
The verse of Jonson’s masques, divorced from its pageantry, 
IS a maimed and incomplete thmg, and to most people the 
reading of it is difficult. Yet Jonson’s masques are by far 
the best things in this kind before Milton’s Comm. The 
best of them have at times a noble gravity, at times a 
splendid richness of diction, and display a wonderful fer- 

’• Madngal m tins play stands for George Wither. 

® The notes to Sejanus betray one cause of its lifelessness: 
Jonson’s preoccupation with historical accuracy. On the othei 
hand, no one need look at the notes—they make the play no worse 
than it IS. It may be observed that the faU of such scoundrels as 
Jonson’s Sejanus and Catiline could ia any case hardly excite 
pity. 
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tility of fancy and invention Tlieir lyric passap:cs and 
songs are frcf][ucntly lino and graceful, but, blco almost all 
Jonson’s purely lyrical work, aio curiously disfigured, 
cxociable lines cropping up in tlio picUicst places. Never 
lit auy time did .lonsoii attain iliat perfection of lyiical 
manner in wliicli form and sonso are one and indivisible.^ 

Almost all Jousou’s paioly lyiical and opigianimatic 
work is included in tbo plays and in three collections: 
in tiro and The Ji'ancsi, published in tho 

folio of 1G16, and in Untlenvoods, which appeared only 
in the folio of 1040 The songs contained in tho plays 
are admirably designed for tlioir purpose. They aie in- 
gemons and epigrammatic in character and fit excellently 
into their places. But noiihei they nor the poems in 
The Torrent (the ‘choicest poems’ down to 1^6) and 
Underwoods (1G40, ‘ lesser poems of later giowth ’) 
show much of tho trim lyrical power ^ They aio pithy 
and witty, full of clever imagery, vigorously phrased, 
strongly mdividual, and though they rollect Jenson’s clas¬ 
sical leading they arc unconventional. They lack grace, 
spontaneity, and music, and are ahnost invariably dis¬ 
figured by faults of tasto and by grossly bad linos. 
Either Jonson’s car was defective or his execution was 
curiously careless. Ouly momentarily do they attain to 
the perfection of phrasing demanded by lyric poetry Tim 

^ The best of the inasquos aie peihaps The Masque of Blaelcnm 
(1605), Masque of llijmen (1606), The Hue and Gry after Cupid 
(1608), and the fiplciidal Masque of Queeiis (1609). l’ciha|»s tho 
witches in this last would ho as good as they aro without so much 
demonological learning they could haidly bo fuioi Tho ‘ IJanie ’ 
here is better than the Ilccate of Macbeth, The Masques weie 
collected by Henry Morloy in the ninth vohnuo of tho Cai nhrooha 
Library, 1890 

“ Jonson's English Grammar and his vcision of Horace his Art 
of Poetrie also appealed in 1640- 
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following stanzas will serve as an example of Jonson’s lyric 
verse: 

‘ Do l)ut look on her eyes, they do light 
All that Love's world compriseth 1 
Do but look on her haar, it is bright 
As Love’s star when it riseth! 

Do but mark, her forehead smoother 
Than words that soothe her I 
And from hei arched blows, such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face, 

As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the gam, all the good, of the ele > ents’ strife 

‘ Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before lude hands have touch’d it ? 

Have you marked but the fall o’ the snow 
Before the soil hath smutch’d it 9 
Have you felt the wool of the beaver ? 

Or swan’s down ever ? 

Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the brier ? 

Or the nard in the fire ? 

Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 

0 so white! 0 so soft 1 0 so sweet is she I’^ 

These verses are very fairly typical of Jonaonian 
lyrio. They begin well, in spite of an ambiguity in the 
first two lines. The last five lines of the first stanza aie 
extremely bad ‘Than words that soothe her’ has no 
excuse but the necessity of rhyming, and how any man 
with an ear could have written such a line as ‘ Sheds itself 

^ This song occurs at the close of Wittipol’s eloquent wooing of 
Mis Fitzdottiel in The Devil is an ^ss {II n ), a cynical comedy 
of 1616 The loguery of the cozening ‘piojector,’ Meercraft, the 
imbecile vanity, fatuous credulity and misplaced suspicion, of the 
wietched gull, Ffizdottiel, supply Jonson ivith a congenial theme 
Pug, an emissary of the Evil One, finds himself out-fiended by 
men—hence the title of a play, which in satiiical force would 
probably rank as high as fouith or fifth in the Jonsoman seiies, 
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tlirough tlie face’ is incomprelionsiblo, Tlie concluding 
stanza is almost on Jonson’s liiglicst level j but tbe 
reference to suoli a very uncommon substance as ‘ nard ’ 
is cliaracteristically inappiopriate. 

Aside from tlie mam development of tlie drama in con¬ 
nexion wiili tlie London stage there floniislied obscurely 
two other schools of dramatic production One of these 
was born in the study of admiration of tlie classics, was 
academic and literary and anything rather than theatrical 
The home of the other was at the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

The most noteworthy specimens of the former class are 
the tragedies of Samuel Daniel, Sir William Alexander, 
and Fnlko Grevillo, Loid Brooke. Sir W. Alexander 
(1567-1640), in 1633 created Earl of Stirling, published 
Ins four MonarcUche Tiagcdics in 1607/ They, like the 
t.ragedies of Daniel and Grevillo, are based chiefly on 
Seneca. They aio empty, affected, and intolerably prolix. 
Pulke Grevillo (1554-1628), who was a member of Gabriel 
Harvey’s Areopagus,® wrote two tragedies, Musta^pha and 

^ Danns appealed in 160.S, Croesus in 1604, The AUmndrmn, 
a Tragedy, in 1005, and Julius Caesar in 1007. His Workes, in¬ 
cluding his loYO- 80 iniots entillod Aurora (1001) and lus stupendoua 
poem on Doomsday (1014), in eleven thousand lines, were issued 
m 1637, folio, 

“ A literary society having for its object the classicizing of 
English metros and literary forms. Grevillo had been a con¬ 
tributor to the poetical Miscellanies which crowned the verse of 
the sixteenth century He was ennobled in 1620, and, eight years 
later, was stahhed by an old servant who had found ho was not 
mentioned in his master’s will On his tomb at Warwick he is 
described with deliberate significance as ‘ servant to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth conceller to King James, fiend to Sir Philip Sidney ’ IIis 
noted Life of the Renowned Sir FhiUp Sidney, fust published in 
1662, opens with a stately enumeration of his friend’s qualitio.s 
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Alaham, the former of which was surreptitiously pub¬ 
lished in 1609, the latter not till 1633 They are literary 
monstrosities, containing much serious and even profound 
political thought and no drama whatever. Lamb aptly re¬ 
marked that they were rather political treatises than plays 

Erom the early years of Elizabeth’s reign to about the 
year 1640 there were performed at Oxford and Cambridge 
‘ tragedies, comedies, histones, pastorals and shows, pub¬ 
licly acted, in which the graduates of good place and repu¬ 
tation ’ were ' specially parted ’ ‘ Many were written by 
members of the IJniversities, either in Latin or English, 
but English plays at the Universities were an innovation 
and encountered serious opposition. In 1604 James I 
forbade the performance of any play in English within 
five miles of Cambridge. The University drama appears 
to have been usually either satirical or allegorical, or both. 
The most celebrated of the plays in Latin is Ignoramus, a 
satire on pettifogging lawyers and their barbarous jargon, 
written by Q-eorge Euggle (1575-1622), fellow of Clare 
Hall, and performed in the hall of Trinity before James I 
in March, 1615. The Kmg was very pleased with it, and 
it was produced again before him m the following May 
(1615)® 

and virtues. But its tone is monotonous and it lacks the q^uaint 
beauties of Walton. His Learned and Elegant WorJees appeared 
in a thin folio in 1633, five years after his death. (For his sonnet- 
cycle, CwUea, see Book!., vol i., 9, 21; cf. M. F. Crow, Eliza¬ 
bethan Sonnet Cycles, 1898 ) 

1 Thomas Heywood 

^ Its plot 13 taken from an Italian comedy by Porta, based on 
the Pseudolus of Plautus It was punted in 1630, translated m 
1662, and elaborately edited in 1787 by John Sidney Hawkins 
The common law was defended against Ignoramus by the Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn caricaturist, John Stephens, and others 

Other Latin plays of considerable fame, but of an earlier genera¬ 
tion, were the Dido of William Gagei, a Westminster and Chnst 
Church man (B.A. 1677), which was presented in magnificent 
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Of the English University plays the most interesting are 
The Pilgrimage to Parmasm (1599) and The Beturnfrom 
Pamassm (2 parts, lGOl-2; pt, ii., 1606,4to) These form 
a trilogy. . In the Pilgrimage, Philomusus and Studioso 
travel with difficulty through iho land of Logic, the land 
of Jtlietoric and the land of iffiilosophy, to Parnassus In 
the Beturn they appear as vainly endeavouring to make a 
living with the acq[uiremeut.s they have painfully earned. 
Incidentally a number of contemporary University poets 
and dramatists are ciiticizcd or satirized, and the actor 
Kemp, one of the personages of the Beturn (second part) 
IS made to reuiarlc ‘Here’s our follow Shakespeare puts 
them all dowu, aye and Ecu Joiison too ’ These plays are 
not serious literature, hut they are curious, ingenious, and 
interesting Who wrote them is not known. They have 
been ascribed, with small likelihood, to John Day. They 
wore performed at Bt. John’s, (jaml)ridgo.^ 

style m the hall of Christ Church, in 1583, before the rnnee 
Palatine of Poland, Alboituft <le Alasco (Gagor also wiote a 
Latin tiagedy called Mdmqer, 1581, and Ulysses Beditx, 1692), 
and the stilt' and lifeless Sonocan tuigcdy, much noted in its day, 
Bomna, which was given at Trinity Collogo, Canilnidgo, 1591-2, 
and twice punted in 1032 The authoi of Buxum was William 
Alahastei (1567-1040), a Weslmitwiei and I'nuitY i»an, who 
sulleied the Tower, like Conskiblc, for his C.ithohc opinions, 
but revelled to Protestantism, bocatne a pioliciulaiy of St. Paul’s, 
wioto some extiaoidinary tieatiscs of cabahslio divinity, and 
published in his oxti'emo old age his learned hmeon BrntaylotUm, 
Eebraicum^ Ghaldaimm, l^ynacum, Talmudico-Babbimmt d Am- 
bieum, 1637, folio 

^ Among other University plays piodueod like Ignoramus befoio 
James I. on his visit to Ganibiidgo in 1615 may bo noted Phineas 
Fletcher’s Siccluks (piiblislicd 1(531), apis(‘iil()iiiil, nndtbo comedy 
of Alhmamr by Thomas Tonikis, founded on Poita’s TAAsirologo. 
The Technogamia, a fossilized nioiality, oi allogoiical piece, acted 
befoie James I. at Woodstock, 20 Aug. 1621, was wiiltcn by 
Baileii ilolyday (d 1661), attorwauls Aicbdeacon of Oxfoul, 
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[As in the Index to volume i, refeiences are given, in this case to the most 
aceossible editions of the Collective Worts of the chief di amatic writers The dates 
of eaily editions of single plays in Quarto have been i ended for the most part by 
Mr W W Greg’s very useful Lut of English Plays written hefore 1643 (Bibl Sot, 
1900) ] 


Abbott, Dr. E A., 137. 

Aenetd, Surrey’s tianslation, 10 
Age of Milton, 150 n 
Alabaster, Williain, 11 n , 215 n 
Alaham (1633), Greville, 214 
Albumazar, a comedy (1015,4to), 
Thomas Tomlcis, 216 n [Dods- 
ley]. 

Alchemist (1610), Jonson, 204, 
207, 209, 210. 

Alexander, Sir Wilham, Earl of 
Stilling [Momrchoke Trage¬ 
dies, 1604, 1607, and 1616), 214 
Alexander, Caiwpaspe, and Dio¬ 
genes, Lyly, 19 

Alemndrcean (1605), Alexander, 
214 n 

All Fools (published 1605), Chap¬ 
man, 193,194 

All’s Well that Ends Well (1623), 
68 , 69, 91 n., 126 n., 137 n ; 
account of, 81-84. 

Alphoimis, Emperor of Germamj 
(1654), Chapman or Peelc, 193 
Alphonsus, Kmq of Aragon (1599, 
4to), Gieene, 24 n. 


Alyface, Annot, 19. 

Amends for ladies (1618), Field, 
152 n 

Anyyres, Ovid (Marlowe’s veision), 
34. 

Antony, Mark, 86 
Antony and Cleopatra (1623), 86, 
93, 99,103n.,lll,126n,137u j 
account of, 98-99 
Apologie for Actors (1612), Hey- 
■wood, 180 n. 

Apollonius and Silla, Cinthio, 64. 
Apollonius of Tyre, 109. 

Appius and firginia (printed 
1654), Webster, 183 
Arabian Nights, 12, 74 n, 130 
Araygnementof Pans (1584,4to), 
27-28 

Arber, Prof, 137 n. 

Arcadia, Sidney, 95, 168,175. 
Arden, Mary, 54 
Arden of Feversham (1592, 4to), 
124; account of, 51 [ed A H. 
Bullen, Temple, and Meimaid] 
AmoMsSclwol Sluikespcarc[\9>%- 
7), 137 n. 
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Ariosto, 9,11, 78 n. 

As You Lih It (1C!23), 55,68, 69, 
118 n., 120, 156, 166; account 
of, 77-78 

Asoham, Roger, 11 
Aspley, William, 133. 

Atheist’s Tramhj (1611), Tour¬ 
neur, 189,190 

Attempt to determine, the, Chrono¬ 
logical Order of Shalcspeate’s 
Flays, Stokes (1878), 137 
Aurora (1604), Alexander, 213 n. 
Ayier, Jacob, 106. 

B J. F., 171 
Bacon, Roger, 24 
Bale, John (cl. 156.3), 6 
Ball, The (published 1639), Chap¬ 
man, 193. 

Bandello, 64, 70, 80. 

Barksted, William, 192 
Bartholomew Fayre (1614), Jon- 
son, 105, 200, 205, 206, 210. 
Bas.sanio, 72. 

Bathurst, Charks, 137 
Battle (?/A7casa?'(1502,1594,4to), 
Peele, 28 

Beaumont, Fiancis (15861-1G16), 
146,148,149, 153,203, account 
of, 150-171 

Beaumont and Fletcher, woiks of, 
168 [Woiks, ed. Weber, 1812; 
ed Dyee, 11 vola, 1843-6; 2 
vols ,ed GeorgeI)arley,ie-i3sue 
by Routledge, 1883, 10 plays, 
Mermaid, ed. Strachey, 1887]. 
Beethoven, 105 n. 

Beggars’Bush (acted 1622, printed 
1647), Fletcher, 156,170 
Beljame, Alexandre, 139 n., 140. 
Belleforest, 78 n., 87 


Benedick and Beatrice, 79. 

Bible, 11. 

BMiographer’sManml,'Loynid'e&, 

142. 

Blind Beggar of Alexandria 
(1.508), Chapman, 193 
Bloody Brother, The (punted 
H,.39), 171 

Blount, Edward, 19, 133 
Boccaccio, 83 n., 103. 

Boi.ardo, 97 
Boileau, M, 60 

Bonduca (acted 1619, printed 
1647), Fletcher, 156,167. 
Boswell-Stone, 139. 

Boyle, 152 n. 

Brandes, 140 
Brooke, Aithur, 70, 71. 

Biooko, Lord, 21.3. 

Biowning, 105 

Bullon, Mr A. H , 30 n , 176 n., 
179 n 

Bossy d’Anilms (1007), Chapman, 
193, 195, 

Byron, 144 

Caesar and Cleopatra, Shaw, 169. 
Caesar and Pompey, Chapman 
(1631), 195 n 

Caliban, Suite de la Temytte, 
Reman, 105 

Caliban upon Seiehos, 105. 
Camden, William, 197. 

Cammelh, 11 n. 

Campaspe (played 1682, piinted 
1584), Lyly, 20 n. 

Campion, Thomas, 20. 

Canons of Gntimsm, Etlwaids 
(1765), 135. 

Capell, Edward, 72, 110,134,1.35, 

139. 
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Captain, The (acted 1612, printed 1 
1647), 168 

Cartwright, 202 n. 

Case IS Altered (1598-9, printed 
1609), Jonson, 198 n 

Catiline (1611, 4to), Jonson, 202, 
210 

Genei, Shelley, 164. 

Challenge for Beauty (1636), Hey- 
wood, 181 

Chalineis, George, 135,138, 

Chances, The (printed 1647), Flet¬ 
cher, 167. 

Changeling, iTAe (1622-4,1053,4to), 
Middleton, 149; account of, 
177-179 

Chapman, Geoige (1659-1634), 35, 
89 n , 90, 192, 149, 199 n , 203 
[Woiks, ed. R. H. Shepherd, 3 
vols, 1873-5, with Mr Swin¬ 
burne’s Essay, Mermaid, ed 
Phelps, 1895] 

Chaste Maid m Cheapside (1630, 
4to), Middleton, 176. 

Chaucer, 11 n., 73 n., 89. 

Chettle, Henry (d. 1607), 65 n., 
89, 172, 183 

Chronicle (1604), Stowe, 52. 

Chronicle of Scottish History, 
Holinshed, 93 n 

Cinthio, Giov Batt Giraldi, 
known as Cinthio (1504-1573), 
11 n., 12, 24 n., 64, 91, 93 n. 

Clarendon Press (1808-98), 138 n. 

Cleveland, 202 n 

Cokamo, Sii Aston, 151. 

Coleridge, 140,144 

Collection of Old English Plays, 
Biillen, 108. 

Collier, 139. 

Collins, Mr. Clmrton, 6 u., 188 n. 


Colloquia, Erasmus, 83 
Comedies,Histones,and Ti agedies, 
Shakespeaie, 6,134 
Comedy of Errors (1623), 9, 105, 
119 n , 137 n , 204, account of, 
64 

Comments on the Last Edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, Mason 
(1785), 135 

Comus, Milton, 28 n,, 211 
Coneoi dance to Sliakespeare, 
Eaitlett, 137 

Condell, Henry (d. 1627), 133 
Confessio Amantis, Gower, 109 
Conspiracy ofByi on (1608), Chap¬ 
man, 193, 195 
Constable, 216 n. 

Contention betmxt the two famous 
houses of Yorle and Lancaster 
(pt 1 , 1694, 4to), 65 
Coriolanus (1623), 85, 93, 100; 

account of, 99-100 
Courthope, Prof, 5 n., 9 n. 
Coxcomb, The (acted 1612, punted 
1647), 170. 

Critical, Historical, andExplana- 
tory Notes on Shakespeare, Grey 
(1754), 135 

Critical Obsewations on Shake 
speare (1746), John Upton, 135. 
Croesus (1604), Alexander, 213 n. 
Cupid’s Bevenge (acted 1612, 
printed 1615), 168. 

Cure for a Cuckold, Webster and 
Rowley (1661), 183 n 
Custom of the Country 
folio 1647), Fletcher, 156, 169 
Cymbehne (1623), 93, 100, 104 n,, 
114 n, 115,129 n., 131 n., ac¬ 
count of, 103. 

i Cynthia's ftveZs, (1600,1601,4to), 
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Jonson, 199, 202,203 n , 205 n., 
208. 

Daborne, Robert (d 1628), 152. 
Damon and Pythias (1664,1571, 
4to), Edwaules, 2 
Daniel, Mi. P. A , 139. 

Daniel, Samuel, 213 

Darius (1603), Alo'?andor, 213 n., 

D’Avenant, 150 

Day, John (1574-1040?), 146,149, 
172, 203, aceouril of, 175-170 
[Worhs, ed A. H. Eullon, 7 
pts, 1881 Mermaid Soucs 
{Nsi'O and Oth&> Plays), 1888]. 
Decameron, The, 11, 72, 81 n, 
103x1 

Dokker, Thomas (1578-lOiO?), 58, 
89, 147, 148,149,181,183, 198, 
199, 203; account of, 171-175; 
works of, 172, 173 [DramaUo 
Worhs, ed. R. H. Shepherd, 4 
vols, 1873, 8voj Moimaid, ed. 
Rhys, 1887]. 

Delius, 138 

Dend and his Dame, 172 n. 

Devil’s Law Case (printed 1623), 
Webster, 182,18.3 
Diana, Montemayoi, 64. 

Diary, Ilenslowe, 137. 

Diary, Manmngham, 138. 
Dickens, 78 n 
Dido, Gager, 215 n. 

Dido, Queenof Carthage, Mailowe, 
completed by Nash (1594), 35, 
60 n. 

Die sehone Sidea, Ayrer, 106. 
Difference m Shakespeare's Versi¬ 
fication at Difiennt Penods of 
hts Life (1867), Bathuist, 137 
Discoverm, Jonson, 44 Q. 


Discovciy of the Bermudas, Jour 
dam, 105 

Discovery of Witchcraft, Scot, 93n. 
Dr Faustus (acted 1588-9, quarto 
1004), Mailowo, 16 n., 24,25,35, 
40, 53, 100, 111, 174; account 
of, 44-47. 

Dolce, Ludovico, 11. 

Don Aimado, 21 
Don Qmaote, 158 n 
Doomesday (1014), Alexander, 
213 n 

Double Marriage (acted 1619, 
folio 1647), 108. 

Douce, Fi.uicis, 1.35,139 n. 
Dowden, 138,140. 

Diake, Nathan, 135,138 
Diama, 17-18 

Drayton, Michael, 73,172,183. 
Diuiiiiuond, 191, 197 n., 198, 200 
Dryden, 00,129 n 
Duchess of Malfi (acted 1010, 
piintcd 1023), Webster, 183, 
184-187. 

Dutch Courtezan (1005,4to), Mar- 
ston, 192 
Dyce, A., 30. 

Easiwardllo (1605,4to),192,199 n. 
Eden, 100 n 

Edward I, (1593,4to), Peele, 28 
Edward 11. (1590, published 
1594), Mailowo, 25, 38, 53, 66; 
account of, 49 

Edward in (1596, 4to), 110, 
Edward IV (1000, 4to), Hoy- 
wood, ISO 
Edwardes, 2. 

Edwaids, Thomas, 135. 

Elder Brother (1637, 4to), 169, 
Elze, 140. 
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Encydopaadia Britannim, 141. 
Endwmn (1591, 4to), Lyly, 19, 
21 , accoiml of, 20. 

Enqland's Mourning Garment, 
172 n. 

English Eistoncal Plays (N.Y., 
1902), 7 n. 

English Ti avelkr (1633,4to), Hay¬ 
wood, 18 

Emjhshmn for my Money (1616, 
4to), HoiUgliton, 172 n 
Enquiry into the Learning of 
Shakespeare (1748), Whalley, 
135 

Entertainment (1603), Jonson, 
199. 

Epigrammes, 21. 

Epitia, Cintliio, 91 n 
Eiasmus, 83 

Essay of Di amatio Poesy, Diyden, 
60. 

Essay on the Learning of Shake¬ 
speare, Farmer (1767), 135. 
Eunpidea, 11 
Euphues, Lyly, 21, 63 n 
Eves y Man in his Humour (1598, 
printed 1601), Jonbon, 156, 198, 
202, 204, 205,207, 209 
Every Man out of his Humour 
(1599, printed 1600), Jonson, 
199, 202, 204, 202 n., 208 

Faliyan, 49, 

Faerie Queene, Spenser, 95 
Fan Maul of the Inn (acted 1626, 
folio 1647), 169 

Fail Maid of the West (1617, 
1631,4to), Hey wood, 181 
Fair Quancl, Middleton, 176 
Fairfax, 103 n. 

Faithful Friends (1660), 171. 


Faithful Shephe I diss (2nd ed., tlie 
earliest extant, 1629), Fletcher, 
151 n., 154 n, 157, 167 
Falcon Shakespeare (1886-1901), 
137 

False One (acted 1620, folro 
1647), 169 

Famous Chromoh of Edwd I, 
Peele, 49 

Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyat, 183. 

Famous Victories of Henry V. 

(1698, 4to), 19, 74. 

Farmer, Paclrard, 135 
Fatal Dowry (1632), 152 n. 
Faust-book, German (1587), 24 
Favjiie, The (1606), Marston, 
192 n 

Felton, Samriel, 135 
Field, Nathaniel (1587-1633), 162, 
176 [Dodsley’s Old Plays, Ha/- 
htt, vol XI., Meiinaid Senes 
{Net 0 and Other Phys), 1888] 
First Part of leiomno, Kyd, Sin. 
Fleay, 137, 138, 152 n. 

Fletcher, Giles, 15,1 n 
Fletcher, John (1579-1625), 58, 
107, no, 143, 146, 147, 148, 
149, 150, 203; account of, 150- 
171; worlrs of, 167; and Beau¬ 
mont, works of, 168, and Mas- 
Bins^ei, works of, 168, and 
Middleton, works of, 169; and 
Kowley, works of, 169; and 
Shakespeare, works of, 170, 
and Shriley, works of, 169 See 
Beaumont 

Fletcher, Phineas, 153 n , 21C n 
Flono, 106 n 

Ford, John, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
172, 183 n., 202 n. 
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Formt, The (folio 1G16), 212 
Fortune by Lard and Sea (1655), 
18 

Four Buds of Noah’s Arl, 
DeKkoi, 172 

Fom Fs, The (1560, Ho), 6, 8 
Four J’l(t>/s in. One (actod 1608, 
folio 1617), 168 

Four FrciUiiies of London (1015), 
Hey wood, 150 u,, 181 
Francis Beaumont a Critical 
Studij, Macaulay, 158 ii. 
Frayrnent on (1785), 

siieiloclc, 135 

Fnar Bacon and Fnar Bungay 
(1594, 4to), Gieoiio, 25. 
Furnivall, Dr., 137. 

Gager, William (1580 1619), 11 n,, 
215 n. 

Gallaiha (1592, 4lo), Lyly, 19; 

account of, 21-22 
Game of Chesse (acted 1624, 
printed 1025), Middleton, l^O, 
Gammer Gurtons Needle (1563, 
1675, 4to), 9 
Garlanda, liO 

Gascoigne, Geoige, 2, 9, 11, 19, 
44 n., 74 

OenUeman Usher (1606), Cliap- 
man, 194, 

Geivinus, 138. 

Gesta liomanorum, 72. 

Giraldi See Cintliio. 

GV Ingannaii, 80. 

God’s Revenge against MiiiCar^ 
Reynolds, 178. 

Goethe, 60. 

Golding, 106 n. 

Garhodue [Ferrex and Porrex], 
10,11,18,38,193, The Tragedie 


o/Gor hodiic, wher eofth ee Acies 
mi (\m ytkn hj Thomas Nor tone 
and the two laste by Thomas 
Faduyle shewed before the 
Qacenes most cxrallcnt MaieMie 
inker hujhnes Court of )Yhite- 
halle, will, January 1561 
(1565, 4to) 

Gowoi, John, 109. 
tiiaiumatious, flaxo, 87. 

Gicou, J. Ii., 2 

Gioonc, Roheit (1560-1592), 1, 11, 
27, 30, 33, 31, 37, 42, 00, 58, 
65, 73 n., 77, 103; account of, 
22 20; plays, 24 n. [Plays and 
Poems, cd Dyoo, 2 vols, 1831^ 
revised in 1 vol., 1858; Works, 
ed. Giosait, 15 vols, 1881-0] 
Gioonwood, 6., 140,141. 
Gieg,’Mr Walter Wilson, 137 n. 
Greville, Fulko, 213*215. 

(jTiey, Zachaiy, 135. 

Gioatsworth of Wit bo ur/hi with a 
Million of Itepenianee (1592), 
Gioeue, 23, 27, 65 n 
Guuot, 140. 

Gull's Horn Book, Dekker, 172 

Halos, Mr., of Eton, 60. 

Hall, 106, 188. 

Hall, Mis, oldest daiightoi of 
Shakespeare, 58 
Halliwol!, 80,137. 
HaUiwolI-Phillipps, J, 0., 140 
Hamlet (quaitoa, 1603, 1604), .5, 
.31,5.5, 86, 80,92, 9-1, M, 96, 98, 
102,100,111,112,116,121,12211., 
128,130,133 n ; account of, 83 
HamleHa Revenge, 87. 

Handbook Index to Shakespeare, 
HaUiweU, 135, 
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Hanmer, 64, 134. 

Harvey, Gabiiel, 28 n., 213 
Hathaway, Anne, marned Shake¬ 
speare (1682), 54. 

Haughton, WiUiam (1580’-1602), 
172 [Dodsley, ed. Ha 2 litt, 1874, 
vol x] 

Hawkins, John Sidney, 3, 216 n. 
Hazlitt, 92, 109, 139, 140, 144. 
Heath, Ben] , 135 
Ileautonhmoi umenos, Terence, 
194, 

EecatommitM, Cintluo, 19, 92 
Hemmge, John, 133. 

Henry IV., Pt. 1. (quarto 1598); 
Pt. II. (quarto 1600), account 
of, 44 n., 75,76,111,119,129 n, 
204 

Henry V, (quarto 1600), 74, 112, | 
133 n., account of, 75-76 
Henry VI , 24,50 n , 56 n, 65, 67. 
HeniyVn,^. 

Henry VIIL (1623), 107 n , 110, 
llS, 150 n , account of, 106-108 
Henslowe, Philip (d 1616), theat¬ 
rical raanagei, 137 n , 172, 175, 
182,198, 199 

Hcptamei on, Wlietstone, 91. 
Heiford, Prof, 138 
Hero and Lemder, Mailowe, 36, 
77. 

Herrick, 20. 

Heywood, Jasper (1535-1598), 10. 
Ileywood, John (1497-1580), 1, 8, 
9n [Dodbley, 1744, vol i. , 1825, 
vol. 1 .]. 

Ileywood, Thomas (d 1650), 6, 
159 n., 183; account of, 180- 
182 [Dramatio Works, ed J 
Pearson, 6 vols, 1874} Mer¬ 
maid, ed. Verity, 1888]. 


Histokes Tragiques, Belleforest, 
78 n 

Htstona Danica, Grammaticus, 
87. 

Htstorie of Orlando Fumso (1594, 
4to), Gieene, 24 n 
Historye of Italy, Thomas, 106 n, 
History of Antonio and Melhda 
(1602), Marston, 191 
History of Cardenw (1653), 
Fletcher, 150 n. 

History of Thomas, Lord Ciom- 
well, 134 

History of Travayle, Eden, 106 n 
Histnomastix (1610, 4to), 191 n, 
193 n. 

Hoffman, Tragedy of (1631, 4to), 
Chettle, 32 

Holiday, Barten (d 1661), 216 n 
Holinshed, 49, 51, 65, 93 n, 95, 
103,106 

Homer, Chapman, 89 n 
Honest Man’s Fortune (acted 
1613, folio 1647), 152 n , 170 
Honest Whore (1604,4to), Dekker, 
172, 173,174, 176. 

Honorable Histone ofFi lar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay (1594, 4to), 
24. 

Hue and Cry after Cupid (1608), 
Jonson, 211 n. 

Hugo, 60, 140. 

Humerous Dayes Myith (1599, 
4to), Chapman, 194 n. 
Humorous Lieutenant (acted 
1619, prmted 1640), Fletchei, 
156, 167. 

Humour out of Breath (1608,4to), 
Day, 176. 

Hunt, Leigh, 129 n., 140. 

1 Hunter, Joseph, 39 n. 
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Ij you. hmo not mi', you know 
nohoihj (1G05, 4lo), Ileywood, 
180 

Igmiwums (1615), by G. 

215, 216 n. 

Iiremonc, 72 
II 'finioin',, BduiuIo, 97 
lie o) Cruh, Day (1606, 4t(.), 175 
Illud) uhou’tofSlinlei.pim f>(! S07), 
Douce, 135, 139 

ImperJiM Hints iowaul n now 
edition of Skikespcm a, Foliion 
(1787-8), 135. 

Ingloby, 139. 

Ingiam, 137 

Insatiate Countess (1613, 4to), 
Maislon, 192. 

IntiodueUon of Blank Voise, 38- 
40 

fi;fflnc?P?wc(!6.!.(actedlG21,i)nuto(l 

1647), Flekhei, 156,167 
I Suppositi, Ariosto, 9,11 

Jack D) urn's Entertainment 
(1601), 193 n 
Jaggard, W. and J , 133 
James IV , Giccnc, 73 ii. 

Jew of Malta (1589, 1633, 4to), 
Mailowe, 31, 35, 40, 53, 70 n , 
209 n.; account of, 47-48 
Jeweller of Amsterdam, Flolcliei, 
150 n. 

Jocasta, Gascoigne (punted mhib 
Hundreth Sundne Flowres, 
n.d.), 11, 44 n. 

Johnson, Dr., 76, 129 n, 134, 
* 136 n. 

Jonson, Ben (1673-1637), 31, 
44 n., 68, 69, 90,105,131, 143, 
146,147,149,168,170,172,173, 
183, 191,192, 193 j account of, 


197-213, duel and iininihoii 
nicut, 198; early life, 197,198; 
Poet Lameate (1616), 200; 
table of plays, 201 n.; tour to 
Scotland (1618), 200 llFo;^ 
cd Gilloid, 9 voIh , 181G; lo 
issued in 3 vols , willi additions 
l)y Cnnnin''liani, 1875, Mer¬ 
maid, 3 vols, with intioduc 
tion by Heifoid, 1893 5] 

Jonson us Virhius, 202, n 

Jouid.iin, Sylvestei, 105 

Jiihit', CaoMi' (1023), G8, 84, 85, 
99, account of, 86-88. 

Jussenand, M., 140 

Kelt, FianciH, 30 

Kiiul Heaites Dieamc, Chettle, 
05 n. 

King Cambiscs, Thomas Preston 
(1537-1598), 18. 

King and No King (licensed 1611, 
piintod 1019), 82, 102, 157,168, 
1C8 

King David and Fair Bcthsdbe 
(1699, 4to), Peele, 23-29 

/Gn7J’o/OT(1623),6,67,08,69,75n., 
76 11 ,, 111; account of, 71-72. 

King Lear (quaitos 1608), 16 n., 
85, 92, 97, 98,102, 111, 119,121, 
122 n , 129 n 130; account of, 
95-96. 

Kmglit of Malta (acted 1618, 
folio 1647), 171 

Knight of the Burning Pestle 
(1613), 157,168,168,181. 

KnigMs Tale, Chaucer, 73 n. 

Kreyssig, 140 n. 

Kyd, Thomas (1668-1696), 11 n., 
18,36,4S, 43,67, 70n.,87,89n , 
90; account of, 30-33 [Dods- 
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ley’s 01(1 Plays, ed Hazlitt, 
volh IV and v,, ed. Boas, Clai 
Piesfa, 1 voL, 1898] 

Kyng Johan, Bale, 6, 7. 

Lamb, Ghailes, 49, 140, 144, 145 
175, ISO 

L’Astioloqo, Poita, 21G n 
LaU Mxa da hj the Son upon the 
Motlm , 183 n 
La Tosui, Sauloa, 9 
Lauduio, 11 

Laws of Candy (folio 1647), 169 
Lccuned and Ekmnt Wot Its 
(folio 1633), Gieville, 215 n 
Lee, Sidney, 138, 140 
Lciff'e, Thomas (1595 1607), 11 n. 
Life and Advent m csofI)r Johann 
Faust, Masta ofthcDlad Ait, 
with how h& sold himself to the 
Devil, 44 

Life of Tamur (1543), Mexia, 
41 

Life of the Renowned Sir Philip 
Sidney, Gieville, 214 u 
Life of Theseus, Pluiaicli, 73 ii 
Life of William Shalcspcnu 
(1898), Sidney Lee, 140 
Little Fi eneh Lauyyci (folio 1647), 
Fletcher, 165, IM, 169 
Lodge, Thomas, 11, 56, 63,77 
London Piodigal (1605,4to), 134 
Loohng-Glass for London and 
England{159i,ito), Gieeneaud 
Lodge, 24 

Lotd Cromwell, 134. 

Lover's Pi ogress (acted 1647, folio 
1634), 170 

Lon’s Cure (folio 1647), 171 
Love's Laho nr's Lost (quai to 1598), 
21, 66, 64, 69, 77 n., Ill, 113, 

II. 


115 n , 119 n , 137 n , 204, ac 
count of, 62-63 
Love's Labour's Won, 84. 

Love’s Metamorphosis (printed 
1601), Lyly, 19, 22 
Love's Mwti ess (1636), Heyivood, 
181 

Love’s Pilgrimage (acted 1636, 
punted 1647), 170 
Lowell, Eu&sell, 129 n , 140,194 
Loyal Subject (acted 1618, piinted 
1647), Fletchei, 167. 

Liieian, 96, 97. 

Lucrece, 57 
Lydgate, 89 

Lyly, John (1553-1606), 2, 9, 33, 
34, 42, 62, 63, 64 n, 70 n , 
90, 175, account of, 18-22 
ed Waiwick Bond, 8 
vols, 1902] 

Macaulay, 158 n 

Macbeih (1623), 85, 92, 96, 105, 
114 n , 129 n , 139 n , 180 n . 
211 n , account of, 93-95 
Mad Lovei (acted 1619, punted 
1647), Fletcher, 157. 

Mad Woild my Masters (1608, 
4to), Middleton, 176 
Mad in the Mill (acted 1623, 
folio 1647), 169 

Mauds Tiagedy (acted 1610’, 
punted 1619), 157, 158, 166, 
168 

Malcontent (1604, 4to), Marston, 
183 n , 191, 192 

Malone, Edmund, 103 n , 134, ISl', 
138, 143 

Manwood, Sir Roger, 35. 
Mailowe, Chustopher (1564-1593) 
3,11,18,23,24,31,61,63,56,58, 
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62, 65, 66, 67, 70 n , 71, 72, 77, 
90, 115, 174; account) of, 32-r).‘l 
[Wojks, ed Dyco, 1850, 1858; 
eel. A 11 llullen.Svolt,., 1888; 
Mcnuaid,ed Ellm, 1887] 

Mmol), Olcraeiit, 29 
Maibton, Jolui (1575 6-1634), 90, 

149, 183, 188, 199 ii , 203, ac¬ 
count of, 101-193 [lEof/ns, ed 
J 0 Ilalliwoll, 3 vola, 1856, 
cd A II Bullen, 3 vols, 18S7J 

Mafeon, Jolin Mouck, 135 
Masque o/ lUaehms (1605), Jon- 
Bon, 211 n 

Masque oflfiimen (1606), 211 n 
Masque oj Quccms (1009), 211 n 
Massao'e of Pans (1593), M.u- 
lowo, 35, 50 n. 

Mas&mgei Philip, 143, 148, 149, 

150, 151, 152,151,157, 170, 172, 
173,176, aiul Eletclior, workH 
o[,16S-109 [Woiks, ed Coxetci, 
4 vols., 1759; Dmmatie IPoj'Lv, 
4 vols, ed Monck Mason, 4 
vols, 1779, ed Gilloid, 4 vols , 
1805-13, ed.Cunningliani, 1867 
Meiniaid, ed Symons, 1887-9]. 

MaUk Me m London (1631), Dck- 
kei, 172 

Mattliieu, Pieuo, 195 
May-day (1611), Chapman, 194n 
Measure Jar Measure (1623), 12, 
82, 84, 126 n , 130,137 u ; ac¬ 
count of, 91-92 

Meleager (1681), Gager, 215 n. 
Memomls of Shahsjmre (1828), 
Drake, 135. 

Memechm and Amphtruo, Plau¬ 
tus, 64 

Menaphon, Greene, preface by 
Nash (1689), 30, 31 n , .37 
Merchant of Venice (quarto 1600), 


48 n., 69, 70, 112,120,130,165, 
166; account of, 72-73 
Meres, Franers, 27, 35,59, 67, 84, 
198 n. 

Men ie GOiiccited Jests • of Geoj ge 
I’ccle Gentleman sometime a 
Htudent in Oxford, 27 
Mcny Wives of Windsor (quarto 
1602), 44, 105, 127 n., 133 n , 
1,17 n ; account of, 76, 

Ml lamoi phoscs, Ovrd, 73. 
Melanmpliusis of Figmalioii’s 
Image (1598), Manston, 193. 
Mc\ia, Pedro, 41, 

Mezibres, 140. 

Miaroeynieon, 188 n 
Mrddleton, Thomas (1570-1627), 
148,150,151,152,170,183,188n, 
203, account of, 176-180, table 
of idays, 177, and Fletcher, 
works of, 169 {Works, od, 
Dyce, 5 vols, 1840, ed A. Jl' 
llirlleir, 8 vols, 1880, Metrnard, 
ed Ellrs, wrth Introduction by 
Swinburne, 1887] 

Midsummer Night’s Dream (quai ■ 
toa 1600), 60, 68, 70, 76, 77,105 
106, 111, 138; account of, 73-74 
Miles Glonosus, Plautus, 10 n. 
Milton, 28 n., 39,59, 69,126,193, 
211 

ilnrlia (1007), iJaiksted, 192 
Miseries of Enjoiaed Maniage 
(1607, 4to), Wilkins, 97 n 
Misfortunes of Arthur (1681), by 
Thomas Hughes, 38. 

Molihre, 209. 

MonarcMcke Tragedies (1607), 
Alexander, 213. 

Mondolla, 11 n. » 

Mon, I III d’OZwe(1006,4to),Chap¬ 
man, 194 n 
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Mo7tsieur Thomas (punted 1639), 
Fletcher, 165,156, 167. 
Mo7itaigne, Flono’s, 106 n. 
Montdgnt, 140 
Montemayor, 64 
Moial Inteiludes, 8-10. 

Morley, Hemy, 5 n 
Moseley, Humphiey, 150 
hlother Bombie, Lyly (punted 
1594), 19, 22 

ilfj’ Wtlliim Shakespeare’s Com¬ 
edies, Histones, and Tiaguhes 
(1623), 62 n , 133 
Much Ado About Nothing (quarto 
1600), 69, 77, 8.3, 84,93, 111, 112, 
120, 131, 133 n , 156, account 
of, 78-80. 

Mimday, Anthony, 11, 64,90,172, 
183 

Mussatus, 11 n 
Mustapha, Gieville, 214 
MyiUis (1592, 4to), Lyly, 19, 22 

Nash, Thomas, 11, 22, 30, 81 n , 
37, 56, 58, 172 n, 

Neville, 10 n. 

New lUustrafions {I8i5), Huntei, 
139 n. 

New Inn, Jonson, 202 
Newton, Thomas, 11 n 
Nice Valour (folio 1647), 169 
Night Walker (acted 1634, piiuted 
1640), 169 

Nine Books of Various Eistonj 
conoeimng Women, Heyuood, 
180 n 

Noble (acted 1626, folio 

1647), 171 

Nobleman, The, Touineui, 189 n 
Noith, 86. 

NorihwcvrdHo{mi,m, 173,183. 
Notes aiJ Vniwus Readings to 


Shakespeare, Capell (1775-83j, 
135 

Noth (1569), Stiapaiola, 76 n, 
Nuee, 10 n 

Ohsei nations and Conjectui es upon 
some Passages of Shakespeau 
(1766), Tyiwhitt, 135 
O’Connoi, E M , 137 n 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 210 n 
Old Foitunatus (1600, 4to), Deh 
leer, 172, 173, 174 
Old Law, The, Middleton, 170, 
177 

Old Wives’ Tale (1595,4to), Peek, 
28. 

Oldys, 171. 

Oliphant, 162 n 
Oilando Furioso, Ariosto, 78 n 
Othello (quaito 1622), 86, 94, 95, 
117 n , 119, 121, 122 n , 130, 
137 n , account of, 92-93 
Outlines of the Life of Shake 
speai e (1898), Halliwell-Phil 
lipps, 140 
Ovid, 73 n. 

Ovid, Golding’s, 106 n. 

Painful Adventwe of Pericles, 
Wilkins, 97 n 
Paintei, 70 n , 81, 83 n , 97 
Palace of Pleaswte, Pamtei, 70 n , 
81 n , 83 n , 97 

Palladia Tamia (1598), Meres, 27, 
35, 59 

Pandosto (1588), Gieene, 23,103 
Paikament of Bees, Day, 175 
Peek, Geoige (1568-1597), 11, 18, 
33, 34, 38, 42, 49, 56, 58, 65, 
account of, 27-30 [Works, ed 
Dyce, 3 vols , 1829-39, ed A 
H BuUen,2vols., 1888] 
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I ’epj h, Saiul , CO. 

L'cncks, i’nnce of Tt/ie, 97, 108, 
133, 131 

Peiondnnw, Potiufi, 41 
Petiaicli, 11 

rhiastrr (adod iCdRO, -ininlcd 

1G20), 102, 117 , ir. 7 . irnS, U.S, 

acconiit of, Id) ICC 
Philip Qhidmt, Adimal oj 
Fiance (imblislu'd 1039), CiiHi)- 
man, 193 

Plun, Mr Jolin, 137 n 
J'hoenis^iu:, Einijiidcs, 11. 

Pilipim, The (acted 1021, printed 
1047], ElolcliQi, lOf), 150, 107 
Jhlrpunago to Piiinamtit (1599), 

215. 

Pinnei of Wale.field, (liceno, 77 
PiU Ikcs'i, Shaleqicare (1895- 
1902), 130 11 

Plautus, 10 n , 04, 215 ii. 

I’laycrs in tlic loigii of Ileiny 
VIII, 13 11 

Plays, Englisli Umvcisiiy, 214- 

216. 

Pleasant Comodie of Patient 
(?mM? [Monnaid], 172 n 
Pleasant concytod Cosnodtc of 
George a. Greene (1599, 4to), 
Gieeiic, 24 n , 25. 

Phitaicli, 73 n , 96, 98, 99. 
Plutarch, Noitli’s, 80 
Poetaster (1001,1002,4to}, J onson, 
173,191,199,202 n, 205 11 ,208 
Poiio, Ale^ , 00,134 
Piolusion*, Capell, 110 
Promos and Cassandia (1578, 
4to), Wlietstonc, 2, 12,91 ii 
Pi ophtess (acted 1622, folio 1047), 
109 

Psaumes, Maiot (1541-3), 29. 
Pscudolus, Plautus, 215 n. 


Puritiiii JVidoio, 134. 

Quail els of Autlms, Disraeli, 
17311 

Queen of Connth (acted IGIS, 
folio 1047), Flctedicr, 155, 108 

llacine, 18 
Jlaluii>h, Sii W , 35 
Italph lloisfcr Jhidci, Udall 
(.letcd 1552, punted 1507), 10 
Jlapc of Luereee (1008, 41,o), Iloy- 
Avood, 181 
Koed, Isaac, 131 

Itee/istci of Nation alBilihugi apJt y, 
Coiutney, 142 
lleliospcetire Peview, 30 n 
Jlciurii Ji oin J'ainassns (1001-2, 
pt 11 punted 1000), 215 [AiLoi] 
lleoenge of Pussy d’Amhois (1013), 
Clia]iiiian, 19.3, 195. 

Hevengei’s Tragedy (1007, 4to), 
Tourneui, 189 190 
Ilcvisal of HhaLespeaida Text 
(1705), lloatli, 135 
Ivoyiiolds, 178 
Iticli, llainabe, 04, 81 
Jhnhai tl II. ((piaito 1597), 38, 50, 
07, 08, 71, 75, 70 n, 113,117, 
no n , 129 11 .; account of, 00 
EiehaidIII (tpiailo 1597), 0, 71, 
87, 88, 110 11 , 12.5, 133 n , ac¬ 
count of, 05-00. 

Ihchnrdvs Teilius, by Thomas 
Lcgge[Slialcesp. Soo., 1814], 11. 
Kobeitson, 94 n 
llobert the >S('co?i£i!, 172, 198 
Robinson, Ilumpliiey, 151 n 
llomeo and Juhet (iiuarto 1597), 
40, 00, 02, 08, 80 n., 82, 83, 87, 
101, 113, 119, 125 n., 129 il, 
138 j account of, 70-71. 
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Bomeusand Juliet, Biooke, 70. 
Bosalynde, Lodge, 77 
Rowe, Nicholas, 64, 134 
Rowley, Sami (d 1633), 106,179 
Rowley, William (1585-1642), 45, 
151, 152, 170, 172, 176, 177, 
179ii ,181,183n ; andFleteliei, 
woiks of, 169 

Boxana (1592), Alabastei, 215 n 
Rucellai, 11 n 

Ruggle, Geo (1575-1622), 11 n , 
215 

BuIq a Wife and have a Wife 
(acted 1624, punted 1640), 
Fletchei, 167 
Rymer, Thomas, 60. 

Sad Shepherd (1641), Jonson, 
20111 

Saintshhiy, Pi of, 5 n 
Sapho and Phao (1584,4to), Lyly, 

19. 

Saidou, 91. 

Satiro-mastix (acted 1601 - 2, 
quarto, 1602), Dekkei, 173,199. 
Sclielling, Felix E , 7 n 
Schmidt, Alex., 137 
Seornful Lady (1616), 157, 158, 
168 

Scot, 93 n. 

Scotland undei her Early Rings, 
Robertson, 94 n 
Scott, Sir Walter, 80 n. 

Scottish*Histone of James IVth 
slam at Flodden (1598, 4to), 
Greene, 24 n 

Scourge of Folly (1611), Davies, 
55. 

Sea Voyage (acted 1622, folio 
1647), 169 

St'janus (1603), Jonson, 183,191, 
199, 210, 211. 


Seneca, 5, 7,10,11, 53. 

Ser Giovanni, 72. 

Shakescene, 23 
Shakespeaie, John, 54. 
Shakespeaie, William, 4, 6, 7, 9 
21, 23, 24, 29, 32, 38, 39, 40, 
42, 45, 49, 50, 51, 53, 153 n, 
158, 166, 183, 190, 192 n, 193, 
198 n, 203, 204, 206, 207, 216; 
Bankside, 117 n , death of 
(1616), 58, Doubtful Plays, 
108-111 j Expeiiinental Plays, 
61-68; GeneialChaiacteiistics, 
122-133, goes to London and 
joins theatrical companies 
(1587 ’), 55; back at Stiatfoid 
(1596), 57, HistoiyandComedy, 

68 84, life of, 54-60; mainecl 
to Anne Hathaway (1582), 54, 
Metiical Develojmient, 111 117, 
nineteenth-century editions of, 

136, poaches on Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s estate, 55, Romance, 
100-111; Shakespeaieana, 133 
142, students’ editions of, 136, 
137 n.; tables of plays, 62 n., 

69 n , 84 n , 138, Tragedy, 84- 
100 ; use of piose, 117-122 

Shakespeaie and his Times (1817), 
Duke, 135 

Shakespeare Index (1866), Halli- 
AveU, 137 

Shaloespm eieicicore,Schmidt,137. 
Shakespeare Bestored, 134 
Shakespeare's Libraiy (1875), 
Hazlitt, 139 

Shakespeare's Plutarch (1875), 
Skeat, 139 

Shakespeare's Versification (1854), 
Walker, 137 

Shakespeai lan Grammar, Abbott, 

137. 
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Shalspnr’s IToJinslicd (189G), 
Boswcll-Stone, 139 
Sliaw, Beinaul, 1G9. 

Hliellcy, 33, 141 

Hhejdimnh's Calendar, Spnisci, 
28 

Sliuilock, M.iiLiii, 135, 

Hhuley, IGl, 193, and Fletcher, 
woiks of, 109. 

Shoamidn’n IMidtitj (1(100), l)ck- 
kor, 172, 173,171' 

Su'chtks (1C31), I’limeash’letdiei, 
216 n 

Kidney, Kir Flulip, 17, 9.1, 214 n 
tident JVuma/i (1(109), Joiihon, 
201, 205 n , 209 
Sir John Oldcadlc, 134. 

Sir John Van Olden Bmnavdt 
(acted 1019), 108 

Sixo Court Comedies, Blount 
(1632), 19. 

Skeat, 139. 

Smethwick, John, 133 
Sonnets, Shakospcaio, 57. 
Sophonuia, Tiishino (1515), 11; 

Maislon (1600), 192 
Spam&h Curate (acted 1022, folio 
1647), 167 n., 109 
Spanish Oipsie (1053, 4to, up 
Middleton), 17^ 

Spanish Tragedic (licensed 1592, 
first extant ed., 1594), Kyd, 30, 
31, 43, 48, 71, 89 n. 

Speeimens of English Dramatic 
Poets (1808), Lamh, 144 
Spenser, 33, 53, 59, 60, 73, 95. 
Stapfer, M, 140. 

Staple of News (1625), Jonson, 

201 , 202 , 211 . 

Steevens, George, 134,139,143. 
Stephens, John, 216 n. 

Still, 9. 


Stokes, 11 P , 137, 138 
Stowe, 49 
Stiapaiola, 76 n. 

Sludloy, 10 n 
Suckling, Su John, 60 
Sun's Dai ling (1G50), 172, 173, 
175 n 

Supplemental Apology fm the 
ItelieiHis in the Slialespiaie 
I'apen (1799), Chalnuns, 135 
Supposes, The, (Jascoigne (acted 
15()()), 11, 19, 71 
Suiiey, Fail of, 10, 38 
Kwmbiitne, Mi , 40, 107, 140. 

Talc of Gawflun, TI 
Tainlmilaiue the UieuL (acted 
1.588, punted 1.592), Mailowo, 
24 n , 30, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 45; 
account of, 40-44. 

Taming of the Shi ew (1C23), 6, 9, 
114 n., 137 11 ., 153 in, 1G7, ac¬ 
count of, 74. 

Tancicd and Gismimda (acted 
1508, (luaito 1591), Wihnot, 
11 

Tarltons Newes out of Pargatoi w 
(1590), 70II 
Tasso, Faiifax’a, 103 n 
Tcchnoganiia, Holyday, 216 n 
Teddei, 141. 

Tempest(mS), 66,61,100,111,115, 
ICO, 1G9, account of, 104-100 
Tenne Tragedies of Seneca, 10 n 
Tennyson, 126. 

Tlieaties and their appuiten- 
ancca, 14-16. 

Thoohald, Lewis, 134, 139. 
Tlmiry and Theodor at (punted 
1 C21), 168. 

Thomas, 106 n. 

Thorndike, Mr., 153. 
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Ttmon of Athens (1623), 86, 99, 
109, account of, 96-98 
Timon, or the Muanthrope^ Lu¬ 
cian, 96 
’Tts Pity, 149 

Titus Andromeus (quarto 1600), 
31, 32, 48, 52, 133; account of, 
67-68 

Tom Jones, 210 n 
Tomkis, Thomas (0 1614), author 
of Albumazar, 216 n 
Tourneur, Cyril (1575-1626), 146, 
147, 148, 149, 150, 152 n, 191; 
account of, 188-191 [Plays and 
Poems, ed. Churton Collins, 
2 vols., 1878, with Webster, 
Meiniaid, ed. Symonds, 1888, 
for new facts concerning, see 
art by Thomas Seccombe, Did 
Nat Biog , vol Ivii ]. 

Tragedy, Early, 10-14 
Tragedy of Byron (1608), Chap¬ 
man, 193, 194, 195 
Tragedy of Hoffman (1602, punted 
1631), 172 n. 

Tiagedy of Locnne, 134. 

Tragicall History of Dr Faustus, 
45 

Transformed Metamorphosis, 
Tourneur, 188 

Tiiek to catch the Old One (1608), 
Middleton, 176. 

Trissino, 11. 

Troilus and Gressida (quarto 
1609), 59, 84, 89, 126 n , ac¬ 
count of, 89-90 

Troublesome Baigne and Lament¬ 
able Death of Edward II See 
under Edward 11 
Troublesome Baigne of King John 
(1591, 4to), 7, 71 
Tioy Booke, Lydgate, 89. 


Tiue Chronicle Histoiy of King 
Leir and his Three Daughteis 
(1605, 4to), 95 

True Tragedie of Bvchard Duke 
of Yorke, 66. 

Twelfth Night (1623), 8,70,77,84, 
111, 121,138, account of, 80-81 
Two Oentlemen of Verona (1023), 
21, 56, 82, 106, 119 n ; account 
of, 64-65 

Two Noble Kinsmen (acted 1613 ’ 
punted 1634), 109, 110, 137 n, 
170 

Two Tragedies m One (1601), 
Yanngton, 51 
Tyrwhitt, Thos, 135 

TJdall, Nicholas, 9, 10. 

Ulysses Bedux (1592), Gager, 
216 n. 

Wnderwoods (folio 1640), 212 
Upton, John, 64, 135 

Valentinian (acted 1619, printed 
1647), Fletcher, 156, 157, 167 
Venus and Adonis, 56, 63, 193 n 
Villeniain, 140 
Villon, Franfois, 23, 27 
Viigin Maityr (1622, 4tp), 172, 
173. 

Vischer, F. T , 140 n 
Vita Magni Tamcrlanis (1551), 
Perondus, 41. 

Volpone (1605,1607,4to), Jonson, 
153 n , 199, 206, 207, 208, 209, 
210 

Voltaiie, 88. 

Voilesungen, Kreyssig, 140 n. 

Walker, W Sidney, 137,139 
Walsingham, Sir Thomas, 36 
Walton, Izaak, 215 n 
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Warlnnton, IM 

Ward, Dr. A. W., 6 n., 138. 

Warning for Fair6 Woman (1599, 
4to), 32, 51 

Warwick ShaLcs^care[182S-\W2,), 
136 n. 

Woktor, John (1580’-1025’), 113, 
146, 147, MS, M9, 1.50, 172, 
188, 190; account of, 182 1R8 
[Worksj cd. A. Dyce, 4 vola , 
1830, re-iaauod 1857, and in 1 
vol, 1860, ed Ilazhit, 4 vola , 
1856, M 01 maul, with Toui- 
noiii, cd iSyinonds, 1888] 

Wcshrard jot Smrlts, 103 n 

Westwai d IIo (1607,4to), 173,183 

Whalley, Peter, 135 

What you will (1607), Marston, 
77,192 n 

When you see me you Jmow me 
(1005, 4to), S. Ro\^loy, 106, 
179 n. 

Wlietfetono, Gooigo, 2,12, 91. 

White Devil (proil 1607-8, punted 
1612),Weh3tui, 183,186 n., 187- 
188 

Wulow, The (1652), 176 

Widow's Teares (1612), Cliapman, 
194 n 

Wife for a Month (acted 1024, 
printed 1647), Fletcher, 155, 
167 

Wild Goose Chase (acted 1021, 
punted 1652), Fletcher, 157 n., 
167 

Wilkins, Geoige(fl. 1007), 97, 109. 

Wilmot, Roheit (1508-1608), 11. 


Winters Tale (1623), 23, 91 n., 
100, 101, 102, 105, 130, 137 n ; 
account of, 103-101 

Wise Woman of Ilogsdon (1638), 
lleywood, 181. 

Wit at Several Weapons (folio 
1647), 171. 

Witch, The, Middleton, 180 n 

Witch of Edmonton (1658, 4to), 
172 

Wtt without Money (1639), Flet 
chci, 167 

Woman Hater (1007, 4to), Bcan- 
niont, 159 n 

Woman in the Moono (punted 
1597), Lyly, 19, 

Woman is a Weiiihcroock (1612, 
4to), Field, 152, 176 [Dodsloy 
and Menmud ap Nero and 
Other Flays]. 

Woman killed with Kindnns 
(1603, ]iuiitod 1607), lleywood, 
181-182. 

Woman’s Fnze (acted 1630, 
pi lilted 1617), Fk'tchoi ,153,107. 

Women beware Women, Middle- 
ton, 179-180 

Women Pleased (printed 1647), 
Fletcher, 107 

Wnothesley, Homy, play dedi¬ 
cated to, hy Shako.Hi)eaio, 57. 

Wyatt, Sir Tim , 173. 

Wyndham, Mr, 140. 

Yarington, llohoit (II 1601), 51. 

Ymlshire Tiagcdy (1608, 4to), 
61, 62,134. 
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LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF 
SHAKESPEARE 

Published iiy GEORGE BELL AND SONS 


ASCIIALl'S SCIIOLEMASTER Edited by Feofessok J E. E Mayor 
u 

HACON’S MORAL AND HISTORICAL WORKS, including the Essays, 
Apophthegms, Wisdom of the Ancients, New Atlantis, Heniy VII , 
Henry VIII, Ehzalicth, Ileniy Piince of Wales, Histoiy of Gieat 
Iliitam, Julius Gacsai, and Augustus Cacsai Edited, with a Ciitical 
and Biogiaphical Intinduction and Notes, by J Devey, M A , and a 
Poitrait [Bohm SimidaidLtb}y 

BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARN¬ 
ING. Edited, with Notes, by J Devey, M A 

[BoJm’s Philosophical Lihmy 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, then finest Scenes, Lyiics, and othei 
Beauties, now first selected fiom the whole of their works With Ex- 
planatoiy Notes and an Inlioduction by Leigh Hunt. 5j 

[Bohn's Staiidaid Lihaiy 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY Edited by the Re? A R 
SlIlLLETO, M A With Inlioduction by A H Bulien Poitrait, and 
full Index 3 vols 5'^ [Bohn's Standard Lihiaiy 

“ Admuers of ‘ Buiton’:. Anatomy can haidly hope for a better edition "—Morning 
Po^t 

“A long way in advance, fiom a ciitica point of view, of any edition of the 
‘ Anatomy ’ yet pnhhshcd —PhcrEssoR Saintslury in the James's Gazdk 

GREENE, MARLOWE, AND BEN JONbON, POEMS OF. Edited 
with Critical and Historical Notes and Memoirs, by Robert Bell 

[Bohn's Standaid Lihi ary. 

RALEIGH AND WOTTON With Selections fiom the Writings of other 
COURTLY POETS fiom 1540 to 1650 Edited by the Yen. Arch¬ 
deacon liANNAii, D C L With Poitiait of Raleigh 2 s 6d net 

[Aldine Edition 

“ A highly atti active and valuable volume-a piece of intelligent and conscientious 
editing "—Glohe 

.SPENSER Edited by J Payne Collier With Poitrait 5 vols ar 6 Y 
net each [Aldine Edition 

" I he new ‘ Aldine ’ edition of the poets nail contain no volumes dealer than these 
five to the lovu of -[inaiY"—Spectator 



FIVE LECTURES ON SHAKESPEARE. By BERNiiARn ien Brink. 
Tianslated by Jur lA Franklin 5 f. [Bohn'i, StamianiLibtaiy 

LECTURES ON THE LITERATURE OF’ THE ACE OF ELIZA¬ 
BETH and ON CHARACTERS OF hllAKESl’EARE’S PLAYS 
ByW IlA/ini. Si (w scp.uatcly, sewed, li each), 

\Bo!ni\ Stiwdaid Lthaty 

SPECIMENS OF ENCLISII DRAMATIC POETS OF THE TIME 
OF ELIZABETH By Chari,ks Lamr With Notes loijethci with 
the E\liaHs finm the (LuutL Plays Si [Ao/wi’i Sfai/dmd / linaty 

I.F.CTURES AND NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE AND OTHER 
ENGLISH POFHS, mtludim; Cnlhei’s Tianscnpt ol the Lectuies of 
iSli and the liiislol 1 eeliues ol 1 S 13 By .S. T Coi UUIlii.l' Now fust 
collected by T. Astii, B A. S' [Be/w’s Standard Library 

“ Tins IS thi. l)(,st and most np.iily Loraplute (duton of Coluidan', leuwrks on Uic 
diimiusts llul ti.is iiiptciiul, ind ill .ulimius of sm;gssUve uiUiusiu will be pluicd 
to lute tins book Atlicnuiirii 

SIIAKSPKARE’S DRAMATIC ART The Histoiy and Chaiactei ol 
Shakspeau’s Plays. By Dr Hkruiann Ui.ric’i Ti.msLUcd liom the 
thud edition ol the Geiman, with additions and corieclions liy the Autlioi, 
by L. Dora ScUMllv, avols 51 c.xch. \Bfl/trt\ Standard library 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE A Liteiaiy Bioguapliy liy Karl Ei/k, 
PhDjLLl). Tianslated liy L DokaSciimi'i/ 51 , 

[Bohn' 1 Standar d Library. 

“ ThoiouKbly soiuul ,aud pleas,inlly iMil ible "—Syeciiitoi 
" We sonlideiitly lecoimnend it to Sh.ibi siii .11 inn stiuleiits "~At/!itiirnrii 
" A valuable sloiehouso of iiifouiutioii Im Sluktspenie sliiduils "—(.umdiatt, 


CRITICAL ESSAYS ON SHAKESl'FIARE’S PLAYS ByW Wai'KISs 
Lloyd Fcap 8 vo, doth, 21 6d 

NOTES ON SHAKESPEARFPS PLAFS With Inliodurlum, Siunmaiy, 
Giamniatical Peculiaiities, etc etc ByT Dufl Barnki r, B A Land 
Specially .ulapted fui the Loc,il Ex.inis Crown 8 \o, li. each Wilhout 
the I’cxt 


Julius Caesar 
Midsummi'R Night’s Dream. 
As You Like Ii. 

Much Ado About Nothing 
T wELFrii Night. 

Henry V. 

Macbeth. 


TkMI'I'SI’ Corioianus. 
Mkrctiani' Gb Venk e 
Hamiei 
Ku HARD II 
King John. 

Rktiard III 
King Liar. 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. Edited, with Mcmoii, by Riv A Dyci 
2 i. 6d. net. [Ah/rne Edition 

SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE With Decoialed Boidct 
and Initials by Chris lOWiFR Dean. i( 3 mo, 21 dll' net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS Edited by S. W Singer 
With a Life of the Poet by W WATKibs LLinu In 10 vols. 2 f 
each. 



HANDBOOKS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Ediiiid iiY Professor I-Iales 

“The 'ulmualile senes of liandhooks editeil by Piofessoi Hales is lapidly 
lalini’ slmpe as ciiie of the liesl Inslniies of oiu IiteuUue that aie at the dis¬ 
posal of tlie studuit . [When complete] thcic is little doubt that we shall 
have a histoiy of Knylish 1 teuitiue which, holding a middle couise between 
the rapid geiieial siiivey and the minute cxammatian of paiticulai periods, 
will long Kiiiaiii a staiulud woik ^’—Manikilo Guauhaii 

J) 0 wn Swa, 3 ^ 6rf. nci caji 
THU AGK HI' ALl-KHl) lly F J Sneu.MA 
'I'HE AGE Oh CH kHCKR ( 1346 - 400 ) By F | Sneli, M A , with an 
Intioduclion by [’Roi kssok IIai ts Third edition, revised 
THE AGE OF TRANSITION ( 1400 - 1580 ) By F J Snell, M A. In 
2 vols Viil 1 'Ihel’oets. Vol II The Diamatists and Piose Wiiteis 
With an Iiihodiictinn hy I’Rni.|.ssnu Hales Second edition 
THE AGE 01 SIIAKESl'EARK ( 1579 - 1631 ) By Thomas Seccomee 
and J W Ai iicN In 2 vols Vol I Poetiy and Piose, with an In- 
tiodiiclion by I’KOMcssoR IlALFS Vol II Drama Fifth edition, 
icvised 

THE AGE OF MILTON ( 1632 - 1660 ) BytheRFV. J II B Masterman, 
M A , with an Intioduclion, etc., by J Bass Mullinger, M A Seventh 
edition, levised 

THE AGE OE DRYDEN ( 1660 - 1700 ). By Richard Garnett, CB, 
LL.D Seveulli edition. 

THE AGE OF POPE (1700 1744 ) By John Dennis Ninth edition 
THE AGE Oh [OIINSON ( 1744 - 1798 ) By Thomas Seccomee Seventh 
edition, levhed 

THE AGl-; OF WORDSWORTH ( 179 S- 1832 ) By Professor C H 
Ifiiui'DRi), Litt IJ Tenth edition 

THE AGE OF TENNYSON ( 1830 - 1870 ) By Professor Hugh Walker, 
M.A. Eighth edition 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
THE AGE OF ALFRED 

“Mr. .Snell has conliibuted anolhei excellent volume to the Handbooks ot 
hlnglish Liteiatuu We should hardly have thought it possible to give, within 
the modeiatc bunts allowed to hmi, so salisfactoiy an account of the wiiteis 
ol the siiniLwhat lemote jjciiod he deals with . Even the piofessed student of 
mu eldest hleratme will look with appicciation on this volume, which testifies 
to the evisteiiu! of an inteiest in Anglo-Saxon unknown when Di Sweet—so 
leecntly lost to us—began his missionaiy labouis ’'—-G/a^gow Iktald 

" Ml Snell’s volume foiras as complete and caicfiil a suiveyof the liteiature 
0 this age as could well be compiesscd into so small a compass,”—fliwri/iaw 



THE AGE OF CHAUCER 

“ This little nuimigmpli may lay Ian Uami to he iee;aulc(l as complete, acute, 
stimuhting, ami seholaily ’'Sihvol Jl odd 

“The book is thoiuusjjhly up-to-date, an mipoitanl nmsuleiation iii (k‘iliiii> 
with Middlt Eiii,'lish hlcialme, and does nut lose ilscK iii too minute a eon- 
sideiatwn of those woiks winch aie only of philolo|iical ami not ot hteiaiy 
value The accounts of theW Midland allileiative poetiy, of the dc\Llo|i- 
racnl of piosc, and the woik of the poet Govvei, aie sjnciall) ijood The lieal- 
ment of Cliaucei is thoiough and seholaily t/wmo/j' Cot >cdoiuh'nt 

“An adniiiable handbook, dealing in a lucid styk and m a highly eiilic.il 
spud wall one of the most impoitant peiiods in the liistuiy ol Lnglish liu i.i- 
tuie ’'—IVt'diinustei Ktvmo 

THE AGE OF TRANSITION 

“The woik is a model of its kind, and should act as a pleasant stimulant to 
all leadeis to wlioin avoids and pin iscs aie of liille less iinpoitance than laie 
gi ms and ]necu)us metals and the gewgiws of the jt a\ ellei vl/w/Vo'. 

“A most lucnl and siiecmet account ofb'liglishand Scottish Iiteialme dining 
the peuod that inteui lies between Cliaiicei md Spensei I’he whole woik 
IS conspicuously able ind caidiil, and it lights up w'ltli licsliaiid lonliiuimis 
intciest a somcwlnl dull and \eiy peiplend, but most impoiinil pciiod It 
ought to he in llie liands of all stuclents of English hteialme '’'—hdmatuwal 
Times, 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 

“ Both volumes aic excellently done, with knowledge, jiulgcmenl, and a 
pleasant touch of vivacity It is no easy maltci to make a lexl-houk Imlli in- 
ioiming and icadalile, hut hcic the leal is accomplibhcd. I liave u.ul ‘'riu' 
Age of Shakespcaie’ with uiillaggiiig iiileiost and pleasuie Eveiywhcie 
one has the lostful sensation of dealing with men of compelenl scliolaisliip and 
sound cutical mstincl Especially valuable, to my flunking, is the chionological 
talile of the chief piililicalmns ot each yeai fiom 1579 to 1630 -Mi William 
Aichei in the J\lot nuiq Lctidei, 

“ An excellent aid to the systematic study of one of the gieatcsl peiiods ol 
oui hteiatme.”—-ZI ik/j!/ MtOf 

“We do not know wheie the student of liteiatmc could find a snfei 01 moic 
stimulating guide ^puiatoi, 

THE AGE OF MILTON 

“A veiy loadable and seiviccable maim d f Em b li liieiatuie dining the 
cenlial ycais of the seventeenth century ” ■ ■' 

“A carefully and, m gcneial, acleaily wuUen account ufan important period 
of English litciaiy activity " —Leed^ Menmy, 

“A veiy excellent liUle textbook full of concise and well-digested leain- 
mg Tall Mall GirMte 

“Ml Masteimanhas wiilten a book which combines the pieciscncss of a 
text-book with the fullness of thought of a mnnogiaph, Indeed, tins compact 
little woik will he studied with as much cainestness by the student as it will be 



Hid with iikiisuu liy the Iuvlm .if A//,i hlt,e\ We lay down Hit book 
fliliLilili d mill wli il «t li.ive u'.id " —l'iu)mi)«ham Daily Ga^ilte 

“ A wmk uliuh iilltils till tilniiist (ledil on iK auUioi lumuiouh and 
at tilt s.inu linit innuilial Rcvtcrn 

“ '1 Ins cM-i Ik nt tinloino . voiy liapiiily mdicalts tlie qolden aftciglow 
(i| lilt I'.li/alielli.in sun ”--Dnily CIuonuL' 

“An i oi'lkiil '•kolili iMi Masteinun seems to mite fumi liib own 
kuinvled”! , Ins jud'itnitiils tie soinid and Ins style is agitt ible Times 


THE AGE OF DRYDEN 

“ I his s( liol,Illy lit!k \nkinie lioni the learned pen of Dr Garnett 
Williiii the liiiiit , 111 Ills space iJi (hull tt siiueys the seveial depailincnts 
111 liUiatuie 111 tills ptiioil with st!i»ul.ii couiptehcnsiveness, liioad sympathy, 
and line iiiln.d sa'j.uity ” — 7 /wt’i 

“'file sines wliiili I'lolissm Halts is cditint; aims at being lhal vtiy dif- 
liciill iiid iiiipuil.iiil something hetween the test-book fm schools and the 
giaiehilly alkiaie liliiaiy essay Di (iainetl has done his part of the vvuik 
admiialily Alost le.idible is Ills book, wiillen with a line sense of piopor- 
tion, and tout lining many iiidejiemluit judgements, yet e\en, so fai as minoi 
names and dilci and fiits aie loiiceined, complete enough foi ill save a 
smolui altei miiiutiu " —DoolmiW. 

“ 1 '1 (iaiiutt lia, sill Cl filed m inesenliiig its moie notable chaiactciistics', 
wink m.t[ipm'', mil a loiiise ol study fm those who aie bent on making them- 
sehts ui|iiamted with those wiiteisat Inst hand Nc'W\ 

“'1 hough pi limed on the stale ol the manual, this book is actually the first 
atti mpl woilli iiamim; lo giasji in one sopaiate levievv the hleiatiiie of the last 
(oily \e ns of the sevi nleiiith lentiny, a time which, as Di Gainett well way!, 

■ willi ill 111 ikket., h id a laeulty fill jiuidiicing masteipicits ’ Di Gainett’s 
name m i wanant Im In. aequaiutance not only with the masleipicces but with 
imu h besides, and with mote Ilian all that need be named in the kind of siiivey 
he undeilal es ” ]!tu Dhstci Cnaiduin, 

“ Il ii 111 ibly-wiitleii and mteicstmg sketch of the Jiteraiy histoiy of its 
[uiioil, wliiili KMiws the Iileiatiue of the lime so as to make the academic 
liaditioii ol the subjeet so iiiten sting that leaders of the book will be stimu¬ 
lated to II 111 m the ougmals fm themselves ’’—Siolsman 

THE AGE OF POPE 

“ A ‘ liaiidhook ’ i-, si aicely a fair desciiption of so readable and companion- 
iihle a volume, which aims not only at giving acemate mfoimation, but at 
dneilmg tlie reader’s steps ‘throngli a countiy exhaustless in variety and 
inleiest --AynAtfi);, 

" 'riie liiogiaphieal poilum of Mi Dennis’s hook is really admirable The 
ueuiary ol ihe delnil. and the knowledge exhibited by the author of the 
social and political life of the peiiud show how thoroughly he has masteied 
his suh|cct.”— U'estiiunski Review, 

“ Ml. Dennis wiitcs fieely and simply, and with a thoiongh knowledge of 
the period with winch he deals, and goes stiaight to the point without revelling 



in i.miiiiuinbiLiil f.mLit,'i Tin' ii-iult of thii is ihixl in 3^o intjes of itoml piuU 
wc Invo .IS concwc .V liislmy Ilf (^iii'on Anne ItlLt.ilnie .is wc uiuld wish 
Caml‘ihf^f KvVim 

“ An LxcclkiU liLllt vuliune ”— Athcnu^nm 

“A new SLiies nf lumibooks of English hlcuiUuc undci the i;cuuinl tlin,c,- 
liim of I’lofessoi ll.ilos cinnol 1ml jiiomisL well, ami il pLifiiirn'i vay well 
indeed iii iLs Inst vnUinie, 'The Ai^e ol I’npe - Mamh \ic) Giundiau 

“We can Inully nuae,iiK' .i t uIil.i 1 .mil liiiitjiaiilucil h.iiulliook of the iiciiod 
betlei eseuilcd —Dr. JIaynr in llic LiiDuiy Wodd 

THE AGE OF JOHNSON 

“Tin iinifoiin escillence of Mi Sceconilie’s in.inu.il ol English lihn.uy 
liMoiy lioin 174S to 1798 aflouls scuiely any opciinm fm iK (ailed (.iiUeisni 
1 attic can be s.iul, cstcpl Ih.il eveiytluni^ is pisl .is it oni;lit lo be the .ii 
i.imreincul [leiled, the lentilh of the iioliees justly piopoitionul, tlu lilci.iiy 
liulgdiient, sound and illurauialini;, while Uie main piiipose ol conveying in- 
foim.ilion IS kcjil so slc.idily in view (li.at, while tlu hook is woitliy of .1 [il.ici 
Ill llie hbi.uy, the student could desne no hetlci miidc foi an CMmination 
Boohnan 

“ lie has knowledge, he is einintiitly ciieliil, .ind, best ol all in .1 handbook- 
ni.ikei of this kind, he is puliual We like Mi .Seiiouihe’s aiiani’cineiit 
Theie is .i capital iiilioduclion, solid .iml [ti.iic lathei th.ui bulli.uit, 011 whuli 
the sludonl may sl.uid in umfidence heloie he dues oil into the hicani ol his 
tutni’s SiUivey liiielly, we have hcie a thoiough, .ihiiosi encyilopiiedic, in tew 
of a irieat hlei.uy period—stimulating lo the youngi 1 sliuleni, and to his clilei 
lelieslnng by its peiceptiuii "--Ouilook. 

“ This hook IS one of the best of its kind, .mil ue hi aitily lecomnicml it lo 
oui leadcis ’‘‘‘—Jonuud oj Edmaliou 

“One cannot but be stuick by the aleilne,s of his oliseiv.itions and tin 
sufliciency of liis knowledge The bbmii involved 111 llie pindiitliiin ol smli a 
voluinc as this IS immense The lenqilation lo he piohv is .dw.ijs pieseiit, 
but it has been faithfully resisted To the very end of the volume the aullioi 
pieseives his fieshness, and his attention to del.ul nevci Hags The ytunu; 
student could not ic.ad a beltci hook lo gel .i compielu nsive .ind yet ikl.iileil 
account of the hteiaiy hisloiy of the latlei h.all of tin; eighleciitli cenluiy.”-- 
Mounng Pod 

“ Ml ticccnmhc Ins supplied an adiiin.ihle volume to ,in excellent sliics 
I lls biogiaphies are models of condensation and acciu.acy, .and his book in ly 
be ie.id with pleasuie and studied with adv.intagc "—Not&i and Quoins 

“ His culicisms, though hiief, aie fiesh and stimul.iting, .ind they disphiy a 
good de.il of vaiied leainmg "—Athemnm 

“Ills monogi.iph, closely packed with f.icls and yet ple.isantly wulteii, is a 
veiy useful .iddition to a useful seucs ’’—Guaidmn 

THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH 

“ It IS an admiiable btllo work all the way tlnough and one which the iijicsL 
students of the peiiod may icad with interest and piofil "-Giiaidnm. 

“ A full index and a chronological table add v.iluc to the book, which is both 
handy and accmale as a text-book and leadablc as a conlnbution to the lilcin- 



Uuu 01 cuticisra Ml Ileifoid lias tliiown light on his peiiod by consideiing 

mainly its idatum tu 'Tn i i 1.1 many sided levival of iiiiaginalivc 

powa eoranionly known i i ../ and his woik is not only mfoiming 

hut suggestive "—Manchesio Gumdian 

“The intuiducloiy essay on Romanticism m oui litcratuie is an idmiiable 
piece of woik, full of suggestive thought, but Ihofessoi Heifoid is at his best— 
and a veiy line best it is—in his buef summaiies of the lives and woiks of 
individual wnteis His Cobbelt, his Lamb, and othcis that might be in¬ 
stanced, aie veiitable gems of biogiaphical and critical compicssioii piesented 
with line hteiaiy finish "—hteimy World 
“ The desideiated test-book of the pcnod 1798 to 1830 ad is no longci to 
seek Moil than that, it has been wiitlen by tbe one Englishman most com¬ 
petent to deal with il. Whatevci Tiofessoi Heifnid does he does well, but he 
has given us nothing at once so good and so helpful as this book ''—Umveuiiy 
Coiiespoiidciif 

THE AGE OF TENNYSON 

“ A capital little handbook of modern English hteiatme '’—Times 
“ An insluictive and leadable manual . an admirable fiist text-book on 
the suliject "Scolsman 

“ I’lofcssui Walkci has done his allotted task with singnlai skill, wondeifiil 
ludiciousness, ciitical insight, adequate knowledge and mastery of facts, keen 
disceiniiicnt of qualities and effectiveness of giouping ' We have lead no 
leview of the whole of the Tcnnysonian age so genuinely fiesh m matter, 
melhiid, style, ciilical canons, and sclcctedness of phiasc As a small book 
on a gieat subject, it is a special treasme ’’—Educaiioml News, 

“ Il is altogelhei dilficull to imagine how, within the space at disposal, a 
belter woik could have been produced Its continuity is no less noticeable 
than its unity, and its piopoition and perspective aie well-nigh perfect ’ — 
Methodist Times 

“ So convenient and so accurate a survey ’’—Boohnan 

THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 

“M Scccoinbe el M Allen ont patiemmenl et methodiquement, avec nne 
pie'cisimi scientifique et une scinpuleuse conscience, ^tudie tout ce qui nientait 
d’etic signale, faisant aux coiivies el aux eciivains leui pait, selon I’nnpoitance 
de chacun Ils ne se sont nulle part contentes d’apei9us empruntes a d’autres 
et dc jugcraenls traditioniiels Leur travail laisse an lecteui cette unpiession 
constante que toutes les ciiliqiies ici exprimees ont la fiaicheiii et la saveui 
d’opiraons peisonnelles diiecteraenl foimees Nous avons en eflet rarement vu 
die/, des critiques anglais, de jugeinents plus libies, plus affranchis d’exagera- 
tion, et aussi de cette adiniralion iin pen aveugle et sans discernement qui 
entache la plnpait des etudes consacrees aux grands eciivams du siecle 
d’Elizabelh Les amateuis dVxposes bnllants- et de developpements eloquents 
y peiivent tiouvei leur compte Mais la vmite, la justesse cl’appreciation et 
rcxact sentiment des choses s’accomraodent beauconp mieux de I’diide piecise 
et impaitiale dans laquelle M Seccombe et M Allen jugent sainement et 
equitablemcnt les defaiits aussi bien que les mmites ’’—Revue Umveisiiave 
“ An excellent aid to the systematic study of one of the gieatest periods of 
our hteiatuic ’’—Daily News 



‘ ‘ Til. ViM. ()1 Shakcsiic.iit ’ h Iicsli anil imioilvcnlional in its liiisk niillook, 
.111(1 shows mil 1 li ici of iiL'd.inliy nuts ciilicil did i The liook’s aim is lo irive 
Us a (luick Iml coiupidieusivc view o( the main liody n( Kli/ihelluiii lileuilutc 
.md lo ,is,i its doiiunLiit.uy and .itstlulic value m a uinnmif (.iilui! coun 
mcnlaiy, iml m Imlli these lespeels ‘ The A^e ol Sliakespcaie ’ is an achievc- 
mciil quite (Jilt of llic common ’’—Jowl wi' and / it,iatiiu 

“ISiicf oiitliiu-. .lie "iven of c\eiy noUlile ciioei in Iclteis, and pilliym „ ’ 
estmnlL’i me iiklid wlmli leveil wide leidiivj, sdiul.iily i.iie, .mdindepen eo 
eoncliisioiis TIi"M lui) volumes aie, in slioil, a iiohilile .iciessinn to the u liil 
sciics to whuh ihey !u hmi;, and they constitute i luminous aid to Ih ii- 

pielation ahkt' of tin si ope and ipnlity id the litiiuy iclivily v\u i.is 

leiideied lhe‘Aq'coi Sli.ikespeaie’classic in tin anu.ils ol Mntjlisli liki iluic ” 
— ‘)/(Vidaid 

‘‘Tlie level maintiiiied hy the collaboiatois seem, veiy hu;h 
Cumdian 

. An e\cilh 111 maim il of hlli/.aliellun lileialme The ciilicism in 
liothpaitsoftlicwnik isi.ipuljVii^oious, vivacious,siiiii^estivc.imlindcpenilciil ’’ 
—Lilas lotv JJt'iaid 

“ Rudy, even in these d.iys oi stem (ompicssmn, is so much besLowei in 
small coiiqjiss "~Led\ iMutiiiy 

The sections devoted lo a study ol Sliakespeaie’s pla} s aie full of infoima- 
Imn, and edited with sdiokuly insight and impailiahly Pod 

“ The amount ol scliolaisbip condensed into these little books is aslomslimii 
The student is not only amply supplied w'llh mfoimalinii, Init pul on the light 
track lowaids a pisl appieciatioii of the sisteenth cenliuy milhois The styles 
aic discussed, tlicir iiecuhautics sliaiply defined and ilhisliatcd, with the usiill 
that the leadei, insle.id of being Icit with muely an iccimml ilioii ol liistoncal 
maleiial, wliitli is ill tbit can be got fiom the mi|ouly of te\l-l)uoks, deiivis 
,1 veiy good woikmg knmvkdge of the age The books do not jiieteml to supiily 
the place of peisunal study, they aic not ‘cianmieis” handbooks, they aie 
adraiiablc guides md incentives '’—I mifiool ALiany 

“We do not know wluie the student of liteialuie could hud a safei oi moio 
stimulating guide 

“ Wiilten with syiiipathetie iitsiglil, and showing a s[)iut of iiesh and iiide- 
pemleutciitieismwhich eaiiies it beyond the class-ioom into the study” ~ 
Conkmpo) a/y Pimm, 

“The book IS a well-mfoimed indwell-connected and mlelli'p iil exposUum 
of Its subject It IS moie linn a meic lundliook. It is a li/slo/y, though on a 
small scale, o/ I’diimtwn. 




